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GLIMPSES OF BURMA EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


On 15th April 1837 what was probably the very first newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Burma appeared in Maulmain. I beg to be allowed to keep the old 
spelling of the name of that picturesque town. Without expressing any 
opinion as to the correctness or otherwise of the new spelling, 1 submit that 
the old form was universal in 1837 and for many years after that. It was 
still universal when I first knew Maulmain nearly fifty years ago, and the 
change only came in comparatively recently. In dealing with 1837 it is 
more appropriate to retain the old form whether it is right or wrong. From 
the old numbers of the Maulmain Chronicle in my possession, it is possible 
to get a fair idea of what life in Burma then was. When the Chronicle 
was started, Tenasserim had been under British rule for less than twelve 
years, and it is interesting to contrast the high hopes then entertained by 
both Government and the merchants of rapid development, with what actu¬ 
ally occurred in subsequent years. But it will be best to begin by quoting 
the Chronicle’s introductory paragraph, which I quote in full. 

" This paper will be devoted solely to information connected with 
these provinces and surrounding countries, strictly avoiding all political 
and controversial subjects. The first numbers will be humble and unpret¬ 
ending, and contain merely advertisements, notifications, statements of 
arrivals and departures, trade, &c., and items of the latest intelligence from 
neighbouring countries and provinces. Should the paper, however, meet 
with fair support from the community, and friends occasionally assist us 
with contributions to its columns we may look forward to its growing with 
the growth of Maulmain and becoming the vehicle of much valuable informa¬ 
tion relative to the surrounding countries of which little is even yet known. 
The price of the Paper will be half a Rupee to non-subscribers and one 
and a half Rupee a month to subscribers. Persons desirous of subscribing 
will be pleased to send their names to the Printer, Free School Press, to whom 
also all advertisements for insertion should be sent before Friday of each 
week.” 

The first article, under the heading “ Ava ” describes what was hap¬ 
pening in Upper Burma. It seems that towards the end of February, the 
suspicions of the rourt fell on the Princess of Pagan, a sister of the King. 
An armed party was sent to search her house for arms and to seize her 
steward, one Nga-ye. Both the princess and her steward, however, escaped 
in time, the former going to another brother, the Prince of Tharrawaddy, 
who advised her to g^\e herself up, which she did with the result that she 
was immediately throwm into prison and loaded with three pairs of irons. 
Nga-ye seems to have made good his escape, but the court were convinced 
he also was' in Tharrawadd/s house though the Prince denied all knowl¬ 
edge of him. An armed party was then sent to search the house, but 
Tharrawaddy resisted this and the search party was driven back. This, of 
course, was open rebellion, so Tharrawaddy, his family and followers went 
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to Alompra’s birth place, where he gained sufficient followers to resist the 
King: and, eventually, we know, he secured the throne for himself. But 
in April 1837, all that was known in Mauhnain was that cml war had brok¬ 
en out in Upper Burma; that Colonel Burney the British Resident, was stiU 
at Ava; and that news had not yet been received of the arrival at Ava of 
a detachment of tlie M. N. I. which had been sent under Lieutenant Beevor 
from Maulmain on 2nd March. Under all these circumstances it was 
natural that there should be anxiety in Maulmain. 

The next two articles are interesting as they show zeal and enterprise 
on the part of the British Government in ascertaining what the natural 
resources of he province were, and a keen desire on the part of the merchants 
to develop these resources. It is rather humiliating to reflect that so little 
came of all this enterprise and of these glowing anticipations. After the 
annexation of Pegu, a richer province, or, at least, one more easily devel¬ 
oped, one can understand some neglect of Tenasserim, a long strip of 
mountainous coast line and with practically no navigable rivers. But in 
1837 the annexation of Pegu was still fifteen years in the future. Yet little 
seems to have come of the glowing anticipations of development during 
those years. Even after the annexation of Pegu, some thing more might 
have been done for Tenasserim. In the matter of internal land com¬ 
munications it is still sadly lacking, and that after nearly a century of Bri¬ 
tish rule. To return, however, to what was being done in 1837, no fewer 
than three of what we may call prospecting expeditions are mentioned in 
the first number of the Chronicle. The first was under Mr. Richardson. 
He was accompanied by over one hundred people, most of whom were 
traders in search of new markets. News had been received to the effect 
that he had crossed the Salween towards the end of January " into the 
Kayennee country, en route to the Burmese Shan town of Monay.” His 
progress had been greatly impeded by bad roads and want of provisions. 
“ They had been for some days without a grain of rice among the whole 
party." It was feared that the civil war in Upper Burma would interfere 
with his plans and in Maulmain there was much anxiety about him. The 
second party was under Captain McLeod, who was also accompanied by 
traders on the look-out for extensions of trade. The news given regard¬ 
ing him is that he “ had reached Znmmay in prosecution of his journey to¬ 
wards the frontiers of China via Kyaingtoon.” This was surely rather 
an ambitious attempt for these early days. Had he been able to go by the 
Irrawaddy the reaching the borders of China would have been compara¬ 
tively simple, but an overland journey from Maulmain was a very different 
matter. 

The third expedition w'as of a different character altog^ether, its object 
being to gain a scientific knowledge of the natural resources of Tenasserim 
itself. In this way, it was the most important and the most promising of 
the three. It was under Dr. Heifer and the Chronicle says that it was 
directed to finding out the natural wealth of the country to the northward 
lying between the Salween and Gyne rivers. “ He appears to have discover¬ 
ed some rich veins of iron ore, and on a late occasion to have fallen in 
with an anciently worked Silver Mine. . Dr. Heifer is of opinion that the 
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soil in the immediate neighbourhood of Maulmain, around the Trokla hills, 
is well adapted to cultivation ... and that extensive plains might be prepared 
for cultivation at no great cost as they consist chiefly of grass and small 
patches of jungle.” In later numbers of the Chronicle Dr. Heifer himself 
contributes articles and to those reference will be made later on. But, 
meantime, in order to get as complete a picture as possible of Maulmain in 
1837 it will be better to finish the account of the first number of its first 
newspaper. 

There are only five items of local news. The first tells us that the Free 
School had been opened on 29th March with eleven pupils only, but had 
already increased the number to thirty, while more were expected after the 
bodies of four “ Pongyees ” then “ lying in state ” had been cremated. The 
second item of news had better be given in full:—“ We understand that tlie 
comedy of The Poor Gentleman and a new historical drama in one act, en¬ 
titled The Old Regimentals are in course of preparation for the next 
theatrical entertainment.” No doubt these amateur theatricals did much 
to relieve the monotony of life in Maulmain in these old days. The third 
item of news is the firing of three guns for the commencement of the 
Burmese New Year. By giving an account of how the Burmese reckon the 
date, and proving, to his own satisfaction any way, that the Burmese are 
22 days wrong in their reckoning, the Editor manages to fiill a quarter of a 
page over the firing of these three guns. He includes also the usual predic¬ 
tions of calamities of all kinds foretold for the New Year by the Burmese 
which are, as he says, " much in the style of old English Almanacs.” The 
fourth item of news is an account of an attempt made by some 25 Bengali 
convicts to escape while they were gathering firewood for the jail under 
the charge of some peons. The latter promptly used their weapons on the 
escaping convicts of whom only one escaped; but six convicts were killed 
and nine were wounded before the attempt to escape was renlinquished. 
The Editor considers that the peons ” behaved extremely well ” by the 
drastic measures so promptly adopted. In the present day most of us would 
want fuller details before giving this praise to the peons. The one convict 
who did escape was brought in four days later “ having been unable to get 
his irons off and much reduced by want of food and the infliction of a slight 
wound from a spear.” It is not stated how he got this wound. It seems 
very unlikely that the peons were armed with spears only. The fifth and 
last item of news would be spoiled by condensation, so it is better to give 
it in full—“An aged widow, residing at Tavoyzoo, committed suicide on 
the night of the 8th instant, by suspending herself from the roof of her 
house. Since the introduction of hanging as a capital punishment in 
these provinces, it appears to have superseded arsenic in the estimation of 
such amiable dames as desire to shuffle off this mortal coil. Several in¬ 
stances of female ‘suspension’ have occurred of late years at this place; 
but they were the very antipodes of one which occurred some time ^igo, 
and which was that of a young, good-looking and lately married woman. 
No cause could be assigned for the act She was well-off in the world, 
liked her husband, and had married him with the consent of her family.” 
Apart from the very questionable taste involved in thus treating as a sort of 
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joke the domestic tragedies of suicide; did the Editor really think that the 
introduction of hanging as a punishment for criminals had made this an 
attractive form of death for the unbalanced minds of those who seek an 
escape by suicide? 

The only letter .published begins by complimenting the Editor on his 
prospects and concludes as follows:—" As the first number of the Maulmain 
Chronicle is to be humble and unpretending, I will commence by asking a 
simple question of a homely character, i. e. is Maulmain a Free Port or not? 
I probably may be a constant contributor to your columns, and in my next 
may make a few rambling remarks en passant on the trade of these provinces, 
and afterwards may be induced to travel all the way to thpse surrounding 
countries alluded to in your prospectus and whidh are to many terra 
incognita." In the next number of the paper the Editor thanks the writer 
of the letter for his promise of further contributions, but declines to discuss 
the question as to whether Maulmain is a free port or not The Editor is 
of opinion that it is free; but suspects “ there is more in the question than 
meets the eye; ” that this discussion might lead to heated controversy; and 
as the subject of the paper is " to amuse without e.ntering into any exciting 
subject ” it is better to avoid so controversial a subject as this. . Apparently 
an import duty on teak was either in force or was threatened and some 
strong feeling on the subject was prevalent.’ There could scarcely have 
been imports of teak by sea as the port of teak was practically Maulmain’s 
sole business then and for long afterwards. There may have been a duty 
levied on teak coming from across the land frontier, but this would scarcely 
affect the question of Maulmain being a free port. It is evident, however, 
that the apparently simple question might prove rather thorny and the 
peace loving Editor w'as determined to avoid pitfalls of that kind. 

The notices of domestic occurrences are three in number, two births 
and one death. The wording of the birth notices soudns quaint in modern 
ears, and, as one of them is interesting for other reasons, I give it in full; 
" At Maulmain, on the yth instant, the lady of the Rev. Adoniram Judson 
of a son.” 

The list of vessels lying in the Maulmain river gives only eight in all; 
six schooners ranging from 25 to 75 tons; one brig of 120 tons; and a 
barque of 275 tons. The commander of the barque is Hadjee Ibrahim; of 
the brig F. Barretto; and of the largest schooner R. Lindsay. One schoon¬ 
er was commanded by Golaub Serang and another by Abdool Serang, but 
the remainder had no commanders. Probably no very great knowledge 
of seamanship was required from the commanders of these ^all vessels, so 
suitable men could be found in any port. Both passengers and consignors 
of cargo by these vessels must have taken very great risks, especially if no 
system of insurance had been started in Maulmain. The destination of 
the barque was Madras, and two of the schooners were to go to Rangoon, 
but the destination of all the others is put down as “ uncertain.” The pro¬ 
bable date of sailing is “ uncertain ” except in the case of the largest schoon¬ 
er, and that takes the indefinite form of an “ four or five days.” Life must 
have been a very leisurely thing in those days for all concerned, but; all the 
same, this leisurely way of doing things must have been very trying at 
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times. A man wishing to leave Maulmain at the time we are considering, 
had the chance of going to Rangoon in a few days; or to Madras at an 
indefinite date; but if he wished to go to Calcutta he would be altogether 
uncertain as to when he could get a passage there. 

An idea of the volume of trade then done by Maulmain may be gather¬ 
ed from the list of the week’s imports and exports. The imports are divid- 
•ed into those by land and by sea. The imports by land consist mainly of 
teak, but include also seven elephants, 37 buffaloes and 227 bullocks. 
Those by sea consist partly of ngapee, mats &c., brought by Burmese boats 
from Tavoy and Mergui; also the peculiar item, “ ten cotton padsoos.” If 
this means pasoes, it is curious that Maulmain should have had to import 
them from Tavoy; and the number seems ridiculously small as an item of 
•overseas trade. In addition to these boats* one square-rigged vessel had 
■come from Calcutta during the week and had cleared out more promptly 
than the smaller vessels. She brought the following assortment of goods:—■' 
■9 cases champaign (sic), i case plates, 72 cases sundries, 22 bags sugar, 
I fowling piece, ii kegs paint, 2 cases tar, 3 casks biscuits, 9 hogsheads beer, 
I bale umbrellas, 60 baskets potatoes and one case segars (sic.) The ex¬ 
ports all went by this vessel which sailed for Madras with 225 tons teak, 
450 pieces of sapan wood, 5 bales of cardamons and one Pegu pony. Two 
schooners and one brig had arrived during the week and one brig had left. 

The remainder of the first number of the Chronicle is taken up with 
two Government advertisements sig^ned by J. De La Condamine, Assist¬ 
ant to the Commissij^ner. The first informs the public that in future, when 
gangs of convicts hired out for labour have to be supplied with tools for 
their work, a charge of one rupee a month per man will be made for the 
tools, in addition to the charge for labour. What the latter charge was is 
not stated. Then follows a long notice regarding the sale of liquor. Four 
persons only had licenses to retail liquor in Maulmain, but they were ex¬ 
pressly forbidden to sell it “ to any European soldier, woman or child, or 
to any convict,” under a penalty of one hundred rupees for the first offence 
and two hundred rupees for every subsequent offence. Another clause 
prohibits any employer from “ paying any servant or labour any portion of 
his wages in arrack or other spirituous liquors under a penalty of rupees 
fifty for each and every offence.” The last clause of the notice is as fol¬ 
lows ;—" The fines leviable under these regulations are commutable to two 
months imprisonment for every fifty rupees. One half all fines to be given 
to the former.” Most men would pay fifty rupees rather go to prison for 
two months; but if any one was really unable to pay, one wonders wheth¬ 
er the informer lost his reward. 

This condensation of the contents of the first number of the Chronicle 
•enables us to form a fairly complete picture of what life was in Maulmain 
in the year of grace 1837. The place was still very small but was growing 
as order was established under British rule. Very litde, however, was known 
of the interior of Tenasserim and still less of the countries bordering on it 
Boats went to and from Tavoy and Mei^i, but little could have been 
Icnown of the interior of the coast line in general. Small sailing vessels 
plied at very irregular intervals from Maulmain to Calcutta, Madras and 
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Rangoon, but in the intervals between the arrival of these vessels, the in¬ 
habitants of Maulmain knew nothing of what was occurring in the outside 
world. Even of what was happening in Upper Burma, they knew little 
beyond the fact that there was more or less chronic disorder there, and that 
the small garrison might any day have to face an invading force greatly 
superior in numbers. But the discomforts and dangers of their position 
were accepted quite cheerfully as being all in the day’s work and as the 
common lot of pioneers which they were proud to be. Most of them had 
made Maulmain their home and no wish to leave it. They had come to 
love the country and its people; they regarded it as a remarkably healthy 
place; believed the country to be naturally rich and capable of great and 
rapid development. On this last point we know they were over-sanguine, 
but this illusion helped, along^vith dinners, dances and theatrical entertain¬ 
ments, to relieve the monotony of their lives. Looked at from a modern 
stand point, the trade was ridiculously small and was conducted on very 
primitive lines and in leisurely fashion, but all this had its comi>ensations. 
These easier conditions of life are often one of the great attractions to 
pioneers. The Burmese and Talaings who settled in Tenasscrim escaped 
oppression and were able to live in peace. The Europeans and Indians 
who went from Calcutta, Madras or elsewhere ,also gained easier conditions 
of life, not because they got a better system of Government, but because 
they had less keen competition to face. They had come to a place where the 
clerk, for instance, had a better chance of starting in business on his own 
account. 

Having thus got a fair idea of what Maulmain was eighty years ago, 
it may be interesting to conclude with an account of the results of Dr. 
Heifer’s prospecting expedition, that being the one from which the greatest 
results were expected. The next issue of the Chronicle, that of 22nd April, 
contains the following announcement; “We understand that Dr. Heifer 
has discovered another bed of iron ore, somewhere on the Dagyne river, 
which he describes as rich and valuable in a high degree, the metal being 
almost unmixed. We trust that this and other discoveries he has made will 
not be neglected, but be eventually turned to the advantage and prosperity 
of the country.” On 6th May appeared the first of several articles by Dr. 
Heifer himself headed, " On the Natural Resources of Amherst Pro¬ 
vince.” These articles are undoubtedly, as he himself admits in one of 
them, rather “ prolix,” and would not be generally interesting now, but they 
must have raised great hopes, at the time, of speedy development and grow¬ 
ing wealth for Maulmain. It will suffice to enumerate here, as brifly as 
possible, some of the sources of possible wealth he points out. He first 
mentions several dyes used by the “ Karians ” and says: " Considering the 
daily increasing importance of permanent dyes in Europe, since calico and 
chintz printing has made such rapid progress, the demand for cheap and 
durable colours will probably soon reach the distant shores of the East: 
India has been till now’ in this respect entirely superseded by America, 
which latter country gains annually enormous sums for its colouring matter. 
If the discovery of Dr. Burt, lately mentioned, proves to b6' generally 
applicable, the Tenasserim provinces possess the nucleus of an important 
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article of commerce in the leaves of its valuable teak-trees.” Dr. Burt of 
Berhampore thought he had discovered a valuable yellow dye in the 
leaves of the teak tree, and had sent an account of his discovery to the Asiatic 
Society. The Englishman had published an account of it, which the 
Maulmain Chronicle had reproduced. Seing that the present war has 
brought home to us tlie mistake we made in trusting so much to Germany 
for dyes, it is rather curious to find that eighty years ago, a gentleman, 
whose name is rather suggestive of a German origin, was pointing out in 
Maulmain the pecuniarj' loss involved in trusting to America for dyes, in¬ 
stead of producing them w'ithin the Empire. Presumably Dr. Burt’s sug¬ 
gestion proved unworkable as the source of supply he indicated is enormous 
and the cost would be only that of collection. 

Sticklac and Burmese varnish are the next valuable products named 
by Dr. Heifer; then the bark of an indigenous oak tree which, he says, is 
highly valuable for tanning. Wood oil comes next; followed by honey and 
wax, “ both of which have been almost entirely neglected.” All of these 
he, apparently, considered as among the major exports of the immediate 
future. Among the minor sources of future wealth, he mentions; (l) 
three species of wild cinnamon tree; (2) several species of fig trees )rielding 
India rubber; (3) the fruits of a dwarfish palm in the high parts of the 
Elephant tail mountains, containing very much oil; and (4) the bulb of a 
fern yielding an abundance of farinaceous, nutritive matter resembling 
arrowroot. In his next article he points out that timber comes into the first 
■class of what he calls “ natural resources,” by which he means “ any pro¬ 
ductions, animal, vegetable or mineral, which Nature herself yields spont¬ 
aneously.” He mentions Thenzan, Peemah and a species of Saul, as superb 
trees and adds that " the plains possess, besides, one of the hardest woods 
in existence, the black iron wood, and another kind of ebony is very abund¬ 
ant on the Northern frontier.” Pine trees too of very large dimensions 
are in great abundance just over the Siamese border. Then he adds; 
■“ But it would be useless to enumerate the 165 different species of trees 
already noticed as existing in the country by Dr. Wallich. A great propor¬ 
tion is even totally imknown to the scientific world, much less to practical 
men, who endeavour to obtain teak, and neglect all other descriptions of 
wood. The few trials made to export other descriptions of timber deterred 
the speculators by their first bad success, chiefly caused by the ignorance or 
obstinacy of the buyers. As it can only be determined 1 ^ practical experi¬ 
ments and prolonged experience, which spedcs deserves the chief atten¬ 
tion, later times will develope the riches of the country in this respect much 
clearer than is now possible, and will perhaps astonish those who ought to 
be most interested in it at present” Had they been able to foresee the 
future it would have been Dr. Heifer himself who refused to go on ex¬ 
porting other woods at a loss in order to overcome the ignorance or ob¬ 
stinacy of the buyers. Dr. Heifer would probaWy have been equally 
astonished at the subsequent growth of an export trade in rice. The artides 
which he enumerates as likely to be profitable for cultivation are cotton, 
"tobacco, sugercane, coffee, indigo, opium, castor oil and maize. He did not 
think the dimate suitable for tea, but thought that nutmegs, doves and 
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cardamons might thrive in Mergui. Rice was grown in Tenasserim for 
home consumption, but no one seems to have thought of extending this 
cultivation and exporting the surplus. Dr. Heifer, however, hit on a bril¬ 
liant idea for getting an export even from the rice fields. This was to be 
obtained by planting maize in them after the paddy had been reaped in 
December. 

Dr. Heifer’s third division of natural products consists of those “ which 
require to undergo mechanical and chemical operations ” before they are 
of use. As an easy first among these he puts potash, which can be got from 
ashes, and he says; "Few countries in the world are so densely wooded 
and offer, therefore, the natural materials for the productions of potash 
as the Tenasserim provinces. And in no other country is so much of ashes 
wantonly wasted or uterly neglected.” The destruction of timber wrought 
annually in the forests of Burma by fires, accidental and wilful, gives a 
supply of ashes, he argues, from which, converted into potash, •Tenasserim 
could easily draw over a quarter of a million pounds sterling from Eng¬ 
land every year. Incidentally this would render England independent of 
Russia for this article, which would be a gain " as the ties of friendship 
and mutual exchange with that country are loosened more and more every 
day and may ere long be totally interrupted.” Dr. Herfer’s contributions 
end thus in another hope which did not materialise. The ashes have been 
wasted and Tenasserim has never got the quarter of a million sterling yearly 
from this source. It is pathetic to look back on all these visions of rapid 
development for Maulmain in the light of what has actually happened in 
the intervening eighty years. 


J. Stuart. 


THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF BURMESE POETRY. 

The origin of Burmese literature has hitherto been a mystery. In^ 
attempting to solve this mystery with great diffidence, one has to theorise 
from certain known facts of later date. But such facts are few and far 
between and we have been compelled to supplement these few facts with 
known facts of other lands and other peoples. In other words, we have 
had to utilise the known history of literature in general and of Indian 
literature in particular. Still, the present article cannot expect to be more 
than a maximum of theory with a minimum of facts. 

In all languages poetry as literature preceded prose because prose, 
though natural to men in conversation, was not adapted to be a medium 
of recorded thought at a time when writing was unknown. Burmese 
poetry seems to have begun with a desire to impart instructions and for 
didactic purposes an easily remembered verse would be the best form of 
composition. The earliest known didactic poetry is the Manu Dhammathat 
LangH^ by Buddhaghosa of Pagan during the reign of Tha-ra-mun Phya 
(494—516 A. D.). DhUrmashastras or metrical law books were produced 
in large numbers in India between the beginning of the Christian era and 
the Mahomedan conquest, and Dr. Burnell fixed 500 A. D. as the probable 
date of the MCtnava Dharmashastras. But his arguments were not 
convincing. 

Langd, from Pali AlankHra, is a generic term for all kinds of Burmese 
ixsetr)'. In Pali the term Alank&ra is applied to rhetoric because rhetorical 
language pleases, or as ancient Indians would say adorns, the ear. 

Didactic poetry has since been composed on any conceivable subject 
beside law,—astronomy, astrology, alchemy, medicine, history, grammar, 
orthography, prosody and even abstruse philosophy—showing that the Bur¬ 
mese language with its monosyllabic tendency and wealth of synonyms 
capable of forming any compounds is an excellent medium of poetic ex¬ 
pression of human thoughts and feelings. But long before that elaborate 
metrical law-book was composed, didactic poetry must have been practised 
in epigrammatic verses. The most popular form now adopted for this pur¬ 
pose is what is called " Than-bauk" which consists of a single line of 
three feet the first ^of which contains four syllables, the second three syl¬ 
lables, and the third five or more syllables. If the final foot contains five 
syllables, the verse may be considered to be a sort of alexandrine of three 
quadri-syllabic feet with a pause (or yalx) after the penultimate syllable 
of the middle foot As this kind of early poetry, handed down by word 
of mouth, has not survived to us, it is impossible to give an example of 
earliest verses. But for phrposes of illustrating the structure we may give 
a comparatively modem verse from a poem on orthography, named 
Mo«-« Thatpdn after the popular name of the author Punnak^i (1714— 
I73g A. D.).— ___ ' - 

» I thought that Saya Pye diacovered a MS. copy of this work in the Bernard Free Library 

about a decade ago, because he marks the work in hia i’aate/with an astertok. 

1 have since Icamt that it was a mistake on his part. But the fact of not finding a copy of 

the same does not rfect the argument. __ 
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It will be noticed that this, like other kinds of poetry, is characterised 
by a peculiar system of leonine or middle rhymes.’ A description of the 
six systems of leonine rlijines will be found on p. 90, Vol. II, Pt. I, of this 
Journal. With its jingling rhymes of chiming bells to please the ear, the 
verse is admirably suited for impressing on the memory. But rhyme with¬ 
out rhythm would give very poor poetry. In Pali and Sanscrit rhythm is 
regulated by metres and Indian prosodists gave us definite laws of 
metrification adopted by their famous poets. The Burmese borrowed 
these Indian metres ready-made, eight of which have been described by 
“ M. O.” on p. 89, Vol. I, Pt. II of this Journal. But the Burmese quadri¬ 
syllable feet with leonine rhymes in lines running, so to speak, into one 
another in a sort of continuous enjambement or " striding-over ” not from 
verse to verse but from foot to foot in a stanza is so peculiar to Burma 
and so different from Indian verses that one would not suspect in the least 
our indebtedness to India in the matter of versification. And yet our bards 
appear to have drawn their inspiration from the Indian Muses. 

Suppose an Englishman were to compose a Latin verse which, if 
translated into a vernacular, is a serious sermon but which, when chanted 
with cadence and music, becomes a light English song. I am not sure if 
such a writer would not be entitled to be considered a genius. At any rate, 
it would be a literary feat of no mean order. And this almost impossible 
feat was attempted by our spirited Nanda-dhaja, popularly known as Kyigan 
•Koyingyi in 1807 A. D. He composed a poem entitled SattovOdl Kammat- 
thQm in Pali by way of religious admonition or instruction to the people.— 

I select the following four verses:—' 

I- eoujorjpojcooo^cooii ocooecooi t|oo 18 g 5 ’ii goco good oxfom o 6 tx>ft* 00 
aDgjooooi I 

•2 3300@0 tJOoTsOf^l OGCOOy)COOOOOOCOOI o|»|0 OOfijpOOOil WGOOOO GOCOO 
Goeooocool I 

3- oMciscpDo oGcooDOXXi aD^oc€p ocSocoo wcoylGcgn ooocooooeg 

rTxxx)§€aai 1 

****** 

7- a3%coo§ nooyxfxx noocoow aogjo oo^cooii %^'ocoo oooooooqii c8cco6 
tmoosjcSccoi H 

*’****41 «Jti 

To give an idea of the nature of the sermon, the first verse is translat¬ 
ed below:— 

Oh Life, physical and mental! Because of [thy] vitality, verily the mind 
is full of cares, full of filth [of desire, like imto a pond full of 
poison] full of poison [of anger, tike tmto a snake] and full of dirt [of 
ignorance, like unto darkness at dead of night]. It is certainly meet to do 
what is meritorious and brings about happiness as cooling water does. 
Therefore resolve in your mind: . ‘ I will cross over to the Deathless Other 
Shore after doing meritorious acts.’ 

» I am indebt^ to Mr. May Oung for information that Burmese owed to Talaing for middle 
rhymes, because they had indulged in end rhymes previously. 
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The Author claims that the first and the third stanzas are of the 
PatyUvatta class, while the second is of the third NakiravipulA and 
seventh of the Vatta classes. 

Therefore all these stanzas can be regularly scanned according to the 
laws of Indian prosody. But it is next to impossible to say how verses of 
different classes in a dead language were actually chanted when the langu¬ 
age was once a living tongue. Our gifted author has indicated one way 
of chanting his verses as below;— 

1. (Txi^qpo^-oaoojocooi ocoo«coo--t|ooT8cSooSai coK:6Go«»--cnfip3^i ooo^6|8 
00^1 eoco^D^ooooSa u 

2. o3cci6crx{>-tjooTeo<;|aooi «eco;«y)--cooo‘]ocooai oo^c8x!O^MJDO--oo6)nooioo«4 

G©0>0--«OKOOGCttCoTcV309l I 

3- ooGS]sc<p>>-OGCo«X)S«r)oioc)fo»€pHDS:«^^ ocSocoo-ocoSoVccgnooco 
(m-"^03000d:8ccp n 

7- oo(XOo>Daox)Cvxoo:—a)^!§o:oo^oooa ^^00^ ocoo-03Sxioooo€| 

c8cCOai O^KIDOOXlOTGCOa I 

All songs give good Burmese tunes. But some of them give us also 
good sense. That any should be linguistically good Burmese is, however, 
a matter of accident. This Janus-faced poem is only paralleled in the his¬ 
tory of Indian literature by the highly esteemed poem, the RSghava 
Pandmnya of Kavi-raja of about the loth century A. D., whose stanzas 
are so ingeniously worded that the poem may be interpreted as relating 
to the leading story of either the R&mayana or the MakSbhSrata. This 
feat of the Indian King of Poets has been considered by a European critic 
as the trifling uses to which the poetic art was put. But we regret that we 
cannot agree with him. For a talented painter who can draw two pictures 
with one stroke of his brush cannot be said to put his art to trifling uses. 
A person who can kill two birds with one stone is certainly abler than 
another who can kill only one at a time. However we are not concerned 
with the merit or demerit of the poems in question. What we are concerned 
with here is " the rhythm of the foreigner.” The very possibility of 
correspondence in rhythm between a Pali verse and a Burmese poetic com¬ 
position seems to me to supply a clue to the mysterious origpn of Burmese 
poetry. For example, the first half of the first song is an ordinary verse of 
four quadri-syllabic feet while the second half contains the form of a 
" Thanbauk." 

We may, therefore, infer that the Burmese verse was modelled after 
Sanscrit (since Pali prosody is similar to Sanscrit), as if some of early 
English poets composed their verses on Latin or foreign models. 

If this my theory of the origin of Burmese poetry be true, the entire 
Burmese verse must have been originally scanned as in Sanscrit models. 
But when I was in Kyaukse in 1895, an old man named U Nyo, who claim¬ 
ed himself to be a pupil of a Nakhandaw, gave me a verse which reads as 
follows:— 
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d^OOOC&l ^CpBOgSpO 

ogScj^T^ oo8:yD@cSe^ oscSgoj^i b 

The meaning of this verse is;—Do not make a cross where letters of 
names (yiz., of the author and the person who forms tlie “ subject ” of the 
poem) ^pear within the nine feet, called “ metred.” 

‘ To make a cross ’ here means ' to cross out a syllable as extra- 
metrical.' The breach of this rule spells ruin, if not death, to the author 
or to the “ subject,” according as the author’s name-letter in the first foot 
called Gaing-baw or the " subject’s ” name-letter in the second foot called 
Gaing-gan happens to be crossed out. This is, of course, superstition. But 
one thing we learn from this verse is that the rigid rules of Pali or San¬ 
scrit prosody had been relaxed to a certain extent. Now, if we only could 
by any means fix the date when these lines were penned, we should be in a 
position to state when scanning was confined to the first nine feet. But 
my informant could not g^ve me any more particulars regarding the work 
from which the extract was made. Fortunately, however, in the Kavikan- 
thap&sa LatigH written by Ukkamsamala during the reign of Sane Min 
(i^8—1714 A. D.) we have the following line:— 

Therefore we may safely conclude that towards the close of the 17th 
century A. D. the entire verse was no longer scanned as it once was. Shin 
Vicittacara or Shin Vitthara (? 1723—1751 A. D.) gave us some instruc¬ 
tions as to what metre to select and what metre to reject for the initial foot 
of a verse and this was not for the sake of the poetic art but for supersti¬ 
tious reasons. Altough this does not show that metre was confined to the 
first foot only, as alleged by Saya Thein on p. 128 of his Pora^tadipani, the 
tendency of poetasters seems to have been to neglect metre for the rest 
of the verse, and very often even for the initial foot. This loss of metre 
seems to some to be compensated by the systems of middle rhymes referred 
to above and which have now' come to be regarded as essential to Burmese 
poetry. In fact inferior poets seem to think that there can be no Burmese 
poetry without rhymes and ” C. D.” on p. 94, Vol. II, Pt. I of this Journal 
went so far as to say:—“Abolish rhymes, and you abolish Burmese prosody.” 
But prosody is not poetry. Nowadays even the merest tyro, who is entirely 
ignorant of metrification but who seems to think that poetry is an easy per¬ 
formance with a command of the language and correct orthography for 
purposes of rhyme, tries his hand at doggerels as if rhyme is all in all and 
rh;^hm nothing at all in Burmese poetry. But as the test of the pudding 
is in the eating, so is the test of a poem in the “ singing.” The application 
of this test would be necessary in the absence of any well recognised 
metrical laws and poets who follow good models seem to have applied this 
test consciously or unconsciously. 

The reason why metre has fallen into disuse or rather why recognised 
metrical laws have not been consciously followed is not far to seek. The 
Burmese verse is quadri-syllabic in feet. But Indian metre is of three syl¬ 
lables only. When people lost sight of the origin of their poetry, the 
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author of the Kavikanthap&sa, whose date is uncertain, devised some rules 
how to scan a Burmese verse. E. g.— 

If a foot contains a “ kiriya ” it should be rejected as extra—metrical, 
wherever it occurs. If two “kiriyas” occur’in the same foot, the latter 
should be crossed out. But if there be no “ Kiriya.” the initial syllable is 
to be ignored in metrification. 

No one seems to understand these rules. For in the first place, what is 
meant by ” kiriya ”? Does it not mean a verb? No, says Siri-kumara, the 
author of a comparatively recent work entitled Kabbopadesa (The Rules of 
Burmese Prosody), published by the Pyigyi Mandaing Press in 1907. 

According to him, “ Kiriya" means one or other of the sixty parti¬ 
cles ox 911 8§« 00^ g§i etc., which have been used to end a lyrical 

verse. But he himself admits that there are more than sixty forms of end¬ 
ing, and he goes on to state that the expression cjo^agcSi aac^c&gcSi 
* misnomer, for these particles do occur in the body of a 
verse as well This being so, he would scan a verse as follows:— 


XX__ _ __XX _ _ ___x 



This author has wrongly taken the initial syllable of the initial foot 
as long. If the fourth syllable were extra-metrical, the first metre would be 
bacchius («|%&) instead of molossus (Jjcft). 

But Amat Min-raja* of (?) i8th century A. D. would only cross out 
the fourth syllable of a foot as extra-metrical. 

And between 1819 and 1852 A. D. Ok-kyaung Sadaw U Pok re-affirm- 
ed Min-raja’s rules which are as follows:—If a Burmese foot contains 
four syllables, reject the fourth as extra-metrical. But as later verses some¬ 
times contain five or six syllables by what may be called “ syllabic equival¬ 
ence,” the rule is to discard the first and the fifth as extra-metrical or tO' 
break up the foot into two metres of three syllables each. If it, however, 
contains as many as seven syllables as in the ordinary final foot of a stanza, 
we must ignore the last and break up the remainder into two as before. 
But should it be octosyllabic, we have to disregard the first and the last and 
form two metres. 

None of these different authorities have given us any reason for 
ruling out this or that particular syllable in preference to the other. 
Amidst such medley one may well despair of evolving order out of 
chaos. It looks as if a writer who aspires to be a good poet must test 
his own composition by his own musical ear. It is related of an eminent 


1 Min-riji according to Sava Thein is the author of the Paltikta^ Egyin.. The title of 
Minye R 4 j 4 was conferred on U Phyaw and the revenue of Paleik village was granted to 
him during the reign of Sin-byu-shin (1763—1776 A. D.). Hence he is better known as 
Paleiksa. Eut it does not appear that he was i^^inted a mbister (Anut). Anoth« Min- 
riji, who was a beneficiary grantee of the Myin-kw 4 village is pla^ in Saya Thein’s list 
of authors above Wungyi Padesariji (1698—1751). There was still another Miarkj& 
flourished as a prominent minister'from the reign of Min^ Swa Sawke (1367—1400 A.D.) 
to that of Mingaung, the First (1401—1421). Th» Minister was 

Po R 4 jS, Wun-rin being the name of bis nauve vfllage in the Meiktila Distr^ Wnnzm 
is probably modem Wundwin. The minister died at an advanced age in 1421 A. D. 
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scholar who was a prominent fig^ure in the Mandalay Court during the last 
two reigns of the Alaungpara dynasty that his invariable practice was to 
hand over his compositions to his Sa-so-daw (professional reciter) to see 
if there were any rhj'thmic faults. 

The rule in italics, however, points to the Patyavatta or Vipula 
stanzas of the Anutthubha kind of Indian prosody as the probable origin 
of Burmese prosody, the octosyllabic feet of the former being treated as 
two quadri-syllabic feet of the latter. If the first and the last syllables of 
the Indian octosyllabic foot be rejected as extra-metrical, it is the same as 
rejecting the first syllable of the first Burmese foot and the fourth of the 
second, so that Kavikanthapasa’s rule of ignoring the first syllable and 
Min-raja’s rule of disregarding the fourth are reconciled in this view. 

We have pointed out that a generic term for poetry is langH and we 
have also seen that our earliest known langH synchronised with the Indian 
Renaissance. Another generic term for both poetry and songs is kabyS, 
the work or property of a kazn or poet. Now, we know that the word 
kSzfya was the general appellation of poetical productions of a period of 
renewed literary activity, called the Renaissance of the Indian literature, 
which took place about the 5th or 6th century A. D. MahQ-k&vya is the title 
of the six poems singled out by Indian rhetoricians as standard works. Of 
these, two have been ascribed to Kalidasa, that master of the poetic art, 
who flourished about 500 A. D. and was the most prominent figure of the. 
Indian Renaissance. 

It is curious that the name of our lyric, the earliest division of Bur¬ 
mese poetry, is ratu, an unmistakeable corruption of the Indian word ritu 
which corresponds to Pali Utu for “season.” 

Kalidasa wrote a collection of sonnets on the attractive features of 
the six seasons under the title of Ritu-sarhhSra. And our own ratus are 
believed to have been originally on seasons especially as we hear their 
echoes in the lyrical " calendars ” of later date. Ratu had since been extend¬ 
ed to all kinds of “ occasional ” poetry. No Ratus of the earliest period 
have come down to us. The reason for the disappearance of early Ratus 
is that lyrics were “ sung,” but not “ made,”, in those days. The early 
practice of singing ratus has, however, survived in the expression 
instead of c|0^. 

It is not improbable that we have also borrowed our idea of kye-se 
ratu from Lakshmid^’s Suka~sandes& or " parrot-message.” 

Since Kalidasa was no doubt preceded by lesser lights who were 
eclipsed by the sun of his fame, our ratus were probably sung long before his 
time, and from a very early period, because we hear of twelve boat-songs 
corresponding to the twelve seasons or months of the year during the reign 
of Duttabaung of Prome (443—373 B. C). 


Shwe Zan Aung. 



MAHAY ANA BUDDHISM. 

What is sometimes called Mahayana Buddhism is that form and devel¬ 
opment of the teaching of Gotama Buddha found current principally in 
Tibet, China, Mongolia, and Japan. As these countries all lie north of the 
land in which the Teaching had its origin, the form of the religion there 
found is also often called by the name of Northern Buddhism. 

The first main distinction between it and the form current in the 
southern lands of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam—and to some extent, also 
Annam—is that it is based upon a version of the Buddha’s teaching which 
has been committed to writing in the Sanskrit language; whereas the latter 
countries found their interpretation of that Teaching upon the records of 
the same written in what is believed to be the tongue of the ancient north¬ 
ern Indian kingdom of Magadha,—a tongue which bears somewhat the 
same relation to Sanskrit that Tuscan does to Latin. 

A second distinction is that the expounders of the Teaching in the 
northern countries have felt themselves at liberty to indulge in a more 
daring and free speculation upon, and development of, what they have 
found in their Sacred Writings, than the expounders and commentators 
of the south have cared to venture upon with regard to theirs; with the re¬ 
sult that the former have arrived at a wider, more extended range of ideas 
in connection with the Teaching than have the latter. In the north the 
students of the Teaching have been bold and fearless radicals, where the 
southern commentators have clung close to a safe conservatism. But the 
advantage has not been all on the side of the bold. In the writings of the 
southern school, even to-day, twenty-five long centuries since the Teaching 
was first made known, its original lineaments are still to be discerned with 
perfect clearness by whomsoever cares to study its documents; whereas in 
the northern school there is amply evident a strong tendency to lose the 
pure outline of the original doctrine in the mass of speculation which its 
many commentators have heaped upon it in the course of the centuries. 

A third distinction, however, and perhaps the most important from a 
popular standpoint, is this,—that the northern school of Buddhism every¬ 
where shows itself more complaisant, even indulgent, towards the capacity 
of the ordinary person than docs the southern school. It has not totally 
banished from the midst of the people among whom it has taken root, all 
signs and tokens of the faiths—or superstitions—it has supplanted, but 
with a smiling benevolence has permitted the deities of the elder religions it 
has supplanted, to find some sort of nook of shelter in the new. In the 
temples of Tibet one finds the images of the old demons, the fierce powers 
of earth and air, whom the people religiously placated and worshipped be¬ 
fore the advent of the Buddha’s teaching in their country, comfortably en¬ 
sconced alongside those of the Bodhisattvas, under the title of DharmapQlas, 
or “ Guardians of the Dharma,” Defenders of the Faith and all who fol¬ 
low it. Their malignant power is now put at the disposal of the new reli¬ 
gion which they guard and defend by ruthlessly destroying anyone who 
threatens to oppose its progress or do it hurt. 
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In a certain ceremonial observance to be witnessed in Tibetan temples, 
the officiating Lama utters the most blood-curdling evocations and uses 
some rather unpleasant objects by way of conjuring up the demon in whose 
honour the ceremony is held, and with fierce gestures calls upon him to 
show his power and destroy utterly all heretics and opponents of the Good 
Law, heaping upon the heads of the latter imprecations of the most atro¬ 
cious description, all precisely as though he were a priest of the old Bon 
religion of the land, summoning the powers of earth and air to avenge 
him upon his own personal enemies or those of the people who had engaged 
to carry out the conjuration on their behalf. Then his whole manner and 
tone changes to one of perfect mildness, and he begins to make the gestures 
of a person filled with pity, and goes through the form of weeping and 
]>ewailing the unhappy fate of the poor sinners whose depravity has made 
necessary their destruction by the Dharmapalas, assuring them that what 
is about to be done is for their good inasmuch as it is going to be made im¬ 
possible for them to do any more evil (for this lifetime at least), whereby 
they would only heap up to themselves a still heavier load of guilt which 
would all have to be worked out in future woe. Here the old Bon deity still 
retains his ancient, ferocious character, only no\v he displays it in what is 
considered a perfectly righteous way,—not in ruthless wrath at, but in 
pitying compassion for, the beings he is going to annihilate. Thus the 
common man of Tibet is left undisturbed in the comfort and satisfaction 
he feels in worshipping the old demon-gods of his country the same as his 
fathers have done before him; only now he does it in a new and better way. 
And this is the most of which he is at present capable, say those Lamas who 
give any thought to the matter. When he comes to be able to take a, 
worthier, wiser view of the Buddha’s teaching, he can go to a really learned 
Lama-teacher and get the more excellent instruction he requires from him. 

But in this attitude of northern Buddhism towards popular beliefs there 
is something more than mere complaisant indulgence. There lies in it 
also a genuine aim to make the acceptance of the Teaching easy for the 
people, a sincere desire to make it a real, working influence in the life of 
the common man, instead of a remote, and—to the common man with his 
limited understanding, only too likely—unintelligible, and therefore, in¬ 
effectual ideal. 

Discussing one day the difference between northern and southern 
Buddhism with an intelligent Lama, the latter set forth that difference-to 
the present writer, something as follows. 

'* In southern Buddhism,” he said, “ you take the bare teaching of the 
Buddha just as He put it in language that just states the bare, cold truth, 
without any attractive ornament. But in northern Buddhism we try to 
make the Teaching attractive and comprehensible to common people who 
have not very much intelligence, by making it human and personal, and 
appealing to their feelings and emotions. For instance, you say the 
Buddha’s saying after Him: ‘ The excellence of an ox is its fatness, but the 
excellence of a man is his wisdom,’ and you think that is enough. And it is 
a very true saying, but it does not touch the common people’s heart. We take 
that truth spoken by the Buddha, that very same truth, but we make it warm 
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and living for the common people by personalising it. We have a deity 
called Manjusri. He is the god of learning. And every morning before 
the day’s ordinary lessons begin, all the pupils in our schools recite a long 
invocation in praise of Manjusri, in which they pray Manjusri to help 
them to learn their lessons well that day, and acquire learning and knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom, so as to please him and become like him. Well, this 
prayer, said every morning like this by every Tibetan boy who is learning 
to read and write, has a greater effect upon him in turning his mind to¬ 
wards the desirability of getting knowledge than your bare saying of the 
Buddha, although it is just the same thing put in another way. But it is a 
better way for them, for people who are not thinkers and philosophers. It 
is more real to them, and produces some effect on them.” 

In a rough way, what the Lama here says about Manjusri, the Tibetan 
personalisation of learning, holds true of all the other personalisations of 
virtues and desirable qualities which compose the pantheon of Northern 
Buddhism. Every really intelligent Tibetan knows that these are no more 
than aids, than staffs and crutches—albeit very useful, perhaps, quite in¬ 
dispensable supports—for the feebler sort. The strong, however, on their 
part, have little hesitation in discarding them. 

Thus, one morning, after reciting the brief, abridged invocation to 
Manjusri with which my Lama munshi insisted I should preface each day’s 
hour of instruction in Tibetan, I point blank asked him if he really believed 
it did me or him any good to utter this form of words every day. He 
considered me gravely for a moment or two as though pondering whether 
he could afford to be frank with this white foreigner pupil. Then, appar¬ 
ently deciding that he could, he bluntly said: “No, I don’t. The only 
Manjusri who ever helped me to learn Tibetan grammar was hard work. 
But,” he added, with just the hint of a grin on his face, “ it is our custom 
always to say this prayer before learning lessons, so I think you had better 
keep on saying it. Perhaps if you stopped it. you might make even 
slower progress than you are doing ”! Alas. Manjusri or somebody must 
have taken aggrieved note of my sceptical suggestion and withdrawn the 
light of his countenance from the graceless questioner of his power, for 
after this day my progress proceeded to get slower and slower, and finally 
came to a complete standstill from which it never succeeded in getting 
•Started again, all ‘prayers’ notwithstanding! 

And if one turns to the more philosophical sects among the Tibetans, 
in their more advanced teaching and practice one hears no mention of 
deities. To begin w'ith, indeed, the novice is told to prostrate himself actu¬ 
ally with his body, and mentally with heart and mind, before the personal¬ 
isation of the virtue he desires to possess. But at length, when he is 
thought strong enough to bear the revelation, he is instructed that every¬ 
thing whatsoever is merely the creation of his mind, and that this illusion- 
creating mind is to be transcended, with all its thoughts and conceptions, 
and that state attained which is Sunhata, Emptiness, Nothing In fact,— 
as a Vedantist might put it,—he is first taught Bhakti Yoga, Devotion; and 
from that as beginning, led on until he ends with pure Gndna Yoga, Knowl¬ 
edge. The plan of progress thus sketched out for the pupil in some of 
3 
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these sects strongly reminds one of the expression of a devotee of another 
religion altogether, San Juan de la Cruz, who somewhere tersely says: 
“A crucifix, good! A plain cross, better! Best of all, nothing! 

However, then, the current outward forms of northern and southern 
Buddhism may differ from each other, the one yielding to the popular 
demand—in truth, absolute need—for outward and visible symbols of in¬ 
ward, invisible qualities and virtues, the other with dogged, uncompromis¬ 
ing faithfulness, holding by the original word of the Buddha, at bottom, 
save in a few unimportant details of terminology, there is no difference 
whatsoever between them, as they are expounded by their more eminent 
representatives. 

A year or two ago, a list of questions bearing on the most vital points 
in Buddhist doctrine, was transmitted to the Dalai Lama for the favour 
of his answer thereto. When the answer came, the replies to each question 
were precisely such as might have been given by any learned Sayadaw of 
Burma. It is npt likely that they were the Dalai Lama’s own personal re¬ 
plies, since, as is well known, his eminence is more politician than eccle¬ 
siastic; but they were at least the replies which some learned Lama, deputed 
for the purpose by the titular head of the religion in Tibet, passed as cor¬ 
rect. For example: One question asked, was whether there are in Tibet 
any gp-eat teachers of religion who teach the existence in man of a lasting, 
constant entity. The reply ran somewhat as follows:— 

" I am not aware that there are any teachers of the religion in Tibet 
who teach any such thing; but if there are, then they are outside the religion, 
they are without the Law. We in Tibet accept completely the Buddha’s 
teaching that a man is made up of five Khandhas (constituent components 
of conscious beings) which, each of them, and all of them together, are 
anitya, dukkha, sunnati (impermanent, infelicitous, and.empty). We in 
Tibet are not heretics. We do not l>elieve that there is any sixth Khandha 
which is permanent, felicitous, and a substantial entity.” 

In the “ Outlines of Mahayana,” and “ The Light of Buddha,” both 
by the Revd. S. Kuroda of the Jodo or “ Pure Land ” sect, and in the 
“ Mahayana Sermons ” by the Revd. Soyen Shaku, the present head of the 
Zen (Jhana) sect, of Japan, expositions of the fundamental tenets of the 
Buddha’s teaching are given which entirely agree with those of the leading 
exponents of the same in Ceylon and Burma. Not a word is to be found 
in these manuals about the worship of Kwannon or any other deity or deity- 
ess. In the Zen sect, moreover, they dismiss the Sacred Writings them¬ 
selves with as sweeping a gesture as they do the deities of the populace. 
They lay all stress upon an individual intuition of the truth, saying, some¬ 
what cavalierly perhaps: “ The finger that points out the moon is very 
valuable; but when the moon is seen, who cares any more for'the finger? 
The Scriptures point the way to the truth; but when the truth is known, of 
what further use is the Scripture?” But after all, this is not so very 
different from what we find in the Pali as a word of the Buddha Himself: 

" Do not go merely by what is written in books.but when for yourself 

you have seen and known that such and such a teaching, being followed. 
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promotes the benefit, advantage, and well being of yourself and others, 
then follow and cleave to that teaching.” 

The method of meditation pursued in this Zen sect is somewhat pecu¬ 
liar, at least in its initial stages. After some preliminary training in correct 
breathing while seated in a cross-legged posture, the pupil is given as a 
subject for his meditation some entirely commonplace object such as a 
match-box or a shoe-nail, and told to come afterwards and inform his 
preceptor what thoughts arose in his mind as he meditated upon it. If, 
after hearing these, his preceptor says ” Right! ” his meditation for the day 
'is over. But if the preceptor says “ Wrong! ” then the pupil has to go back 
to his place and resume his meditation, and keep on doing so, until his 
teacher at length says " Right! ” These are the only words that pass from 
him to his pupils. 

At a further stage, the pupil has put to him some such question or re¬ 
quest as these: "Show me the original face you had before even your 
parents were born.” “ Produce the sound of a single hand.” " What is 
the origin of nothing? ” And when, after a due period of pondering the 
enigma, the pupil at length thinks he has found its solution, he has to bring 
his answer to his preceptor and convey it to him solely by sifftts; not a word 
must he speak. If he attempts to help himself out by the use of a single 
spoken syllable, he is at once sent back to his place in the row of silent medit¬ 
ators to meditate further. No audible or visible help is given to the pupils 
by their teacher since the object of the practice is to develop the pupils’ own 
intuition, not to produce pale copies of his. But it is believed that the teacher 
assists his neophytes " telepathically,” as one might say; or, in the phraseo¬ 
logy of the latest western psychology, through the “ subconscious mind.” 
Some apter scholars solve these and similiar conundrums to the satisfaction 
of their preceptor after only a few weeks’ effort; some in a few months, 
while others take years. And it is to be presumed that some never solve them 
at all, but have to go home again with the conviction borne in upon them by 
experience, that Zen practice is not for them—that what they need is some¬ 
thing homelier and easier than these desperate flights into what looks 
amazingly like nonsense just because it is the highest sense of all. 

This particular method of meditation is said to have been devised in 
China some three hundred years ago only, and to be merely a weak model 
based upon the original system of a very much older date. 

But enough has now been said to show that in Mahayana or Northern 
Buddhism there is as much of value as in the form of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing followed in southern lands, when once its superficial wrappings are re¬ 
moved and the real form beneath disclosed. Outwardly, indeed it may seem 
at times, and especially so in a few of the more extremist sects, a sad, 
fantastic,—even in some regards, absurd—perversion of the sane, sober 
teaching of the Buddha as that teaching is presented in the Pali. But, 
considered at close* quarters, one finds that these occasional vagaries are 
no more than the outcome of its earnest attempts to accommodate itself to all 
men, even the humblest in understanding,—to gather wiAin the field of 
its influence, with a single view to their improvement, every kind of man, 
even the most undeveloped in intellect, while all the time in its purer forms. 
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as expounded by its most eminent doctors, it offers that which is able to 
satisfy the boldest speculator, the profoundest thinker. And thus by its 
equal appeal to learned and unlearned, gentle and simple, warm heart as 
cool, critical head, it does seem as though in some sort it were worthy the 
proud name by which it calls itself,—Mahayana, the “ Great Vehicle,” the 
“ Big Cart,” in which not a select few only, but all sorts and conditions of 
men may make their way across the desert of conditioned existence to the 
safety and security of the unconditioned Nibbana. 


Slldcira. 



SHIN UTTAMAGYAW AND HIS TAWLA, 

A NATURE POEM—III. 

The third verse bears out the criticism in the predule to Part I of 
this article as to the defective structure of the poem. It abruptly introduces 
the cold season leaving almost entirely out of account the whole of the 
period extending from Wagaung to Tasaungmon (August to November). 
The two previous verses deal only with the latter part of the dry season 
and the earlier part of the rains. The period covered, therefore, begins 
from Tagu (April), the last month of the Burmese year, and ends in Waso 
(July), the first month of the wet season. 

The advent of winter is evident from the opening lines that refer to 
the seasonal flowers, Thazin and Gamon-in, which bloom generally in 
Nadaw and Pyatho (December and January). The sentiment conveyed 
is that these flowers make their appearance for the sake of adoring the 
Blessed One in acknowledgment of the boundless debt of gratitude owed 
by humanity. The other characteristic features described in connection 
with the early part of the season, namely MakSra (Sagattarius) or Pyatho 
(January), are the appearance of the full moon attended by the Nakshatra 
Pussha amidst other silvery orbs such as the crab, and the gradual move¬ 
ment of the Sun along the exterior path towards its remotest point. 

Next in order follows a charming description of the chief phenomena 
in the heavens in Kon (Aquarius) or in Tabodwi (February). They are 
the constellation known as the balance (Libra) and the Nakshatra 
Magha-than-gauk both of which shine in company with the full moon while 
she is at her zenith. 

In the beginning of the month of Pyatho the sky is sometimes overcast 
with dark clouds on account of the residue of rain from the last preceding 
rainy season. In Tabodwi the weather is intensely cold though its aspects 
both on land and water are calm and fair as is evident from the flourishing 
condition of the butea frondosa whose young branches (as the poet 
observes) laden with tender buds swing gently in the air. For this reason 
these two months are regarded as unsuitable for Lord Buddha to proceed to 
the city of His father. 

Before the season passes on to Mein (Pisces) or Tabaung (March) 
the Thazin and the Gamon-in emit their grateful odour, while the most 
beautiful flowers of the remaining species, or in plainer words the commoner 
species such as the Let tan, also help to scent the air in the various forest- 
gloves. The tender leaves of trees and plants are said to be so agitated 
by the gentle whirling breeze that they appear to be on the point of falling 
to the ground. 

The description given for Mein or Tabaung is most inspiring. In the 
heavens, Cynthia and Phoebus have respectively as their attendants the 
Nakshatra Petgimi and the constellation called the egret; in the rivers, shoals 
or banks of fine silvery sand become prominent; and in the forest-groves the 
Padauk and the Tharapi put forth their sweet smelling blossoms. Besides 
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that, early showers of rain fall and the atmosphere at times becomes. Besides 
that even a great saint would be affected by indefinable longings. 

The verse concludes with a solemn scene. Birds of various species in 
their natural way spread their wings and bow down their heads with bills 
touching the ground and do honour to the most Venerable One in commem¬ 
oration of the auspicious occasion on which He journeyed to Kapilavatthu. 
vatthu. 

.These lines serve a twofold 

purpose: first as a eulogy on Buddha, and secondly as evidence of the com¬ 
ing of winter. 

oas^ojut ByosgSi glocoSodS* This passage simply means “ at all seasons 
and times.” Here the continual use of the words having a P^i origin may 
be noticed, oa?^ is from oodj^, emu from eme^ and 8^ from Bya^; and they 
mean respectively the wet season, the cold season and the dry season. But 
the last term 89 also exists as such in Pali. aa§8 literally means “ outside ” or 
“ surface.” But here it signifies ” one unbroken surface,” or “ one 
continuous whole,” and has therefore the force of o:3g8 which means 
"throughout.” (C/. oscogpcS.) The expression oaj^cyx* therefore 

means “ throughout all the three seasons.” gloasS is used for the Pali gloaa 
(twelve) where ao is changed into ojS for rhythmical purposes. (C/. glooS 
in the beginning of Verse I.) The term also refers to the zodiac which has 
twelve signs, and it signifies “ the whole year ” or " all the year round.” 
The tautology of the expression oo 4 «ng« 8y»§6i*g'bo38odSi may be noticed. 

tjcfeoaSgowa This refers to the nine attributes of Buddha, 

namely:— 

1. Araham—One who has attained final sanctification. 

2. Samma-sambuddho—One who is truly enlightened or one who has 
a true and perfect knowledge of the truth. 

3. Vijja-carana-sampanno—One who is endowed with perfect knowl¬ 
edge and is perfect in conduct. 

4. Sugato—One who walks well, and is happy and blest. 

$. Lokavidu—One who knows the universe. 

6. * Anuttaropurisa-dhammasarati—Supreme guide of men whose 
passions have to be quelled. 

7. Satthadeva-raanussanaih—Teacher of devas and men. 

8. Buddho—One who is enlightened; One possessed of infallible 
knowledge. 

9. Bhagava—The Blessed One. 

foA is a Pali compound made up of ^ and aaA, the former meaning 
" nine,” and the latter “ a division.” is a mere Burmese word also mean¬ 
ing " nine.” qcrficooS means “ virtue ” or “ attribute; ” and §; means " to be¬ 
come more'and ihore dignified;” but its primary meaning is “ to grow fat ” 
or " to become opulent” 

o9|co3oc€«p6§jSi This refers to the 

sixfold g^ory, the six kindred rays or the rays of six colours, and the six 
kinds of knowledge. 
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and are synonymous terms both meaning “ power ” or " glory.” 
They are frequently used in combination as in a^oo^yc§wrx&o^ (to increase 
in power or glory). The six kinds of glory are:— 

1. Issariya—Supremacy. 

2. Dhamma—The Law. 

3. Yasa—Fame. 

4. Sir!—Magnificence. 

5. Kama—Gratification of every desire. 

6. Payatta—Great diligence. • 

c\j«x»c6cq36§^ means ” shining brightly with rays of light.” 
here refers to the six coloured rays of light emitted from Buddha’s body. 
The six colours are nila (dark-blue), pita (yellow), lohita (red), odata 
(white), Mancattha (dark-red) and pabhassara (bright mixed colour). 

cfixSw fSg ocw This alludes to the cha-asddharana nanas, that is the six 
kinds of knowledge possessed by Buddha alone. They are:— 

1. Indriya-paropariyatti nana—Knowledge of the moral attainment 
of mankind. 

2. Asayanusaya nana—Knowledge of human inclination or desire. 

3. Yamakapatihariya nai^—Knowledge that'enables one to perform 
the double miracle. 

4. Mahakaruna-sampatti nana—Knowledge that enables one to 
meditate on the great compassion (for creatures). 

5. Sabhannuta nana—Omniscience. 

6. Anavarana nana—Knowledge that knows not the limitations of 
time. 

ao()[gAi This means “ boundless or infinite benefits 

derived from Buddha.” (Pali) means “One who is thoroughly en¬ 

lightened,” or “ One who knows or has discovered Truth, that is Buddha.” 
a^taoogSf simply means “endless, boundless, or infinite and incomparable.” 
It is an idiomatic phrase. means “ kindness, benefit or obligation.” 

006 here means “ magnitude, force or depth.” 

€§& in means “ pompously ” or “ magnificently.” 

^cj^dSo^irSf means “ sweeping the sky as if with the wave or 
swing of a golden thaitiff (0^) or rod carried before an officer as an in¬ 
signia of office.” means “ to wave or swing round; ” and ^ means “ to 
be lifted or raised up.” §aj^d8oq|cS means “ sweeping the sky.” stands 
for meaning “ to sweep or to trail.” 

ttc8enrxx{a ejicigpDoSi ntj^soEco^ It appears 

that in former days the Tnasin (Xanthophyllum Flavesceno) and the 
Gamon-in (Kempferia) were held in great esteem by the royalty and that 
they were then known to grow only in the district of Toungoo. 

«c8ot»oj is for emcr^adi, another name for Toungoo. c^Sioeu; means “the 
country of victory.” cuo? is derived from the Pali eooa meaning “ victory.” 

signifies “ the real elected king.” The original meaning of this 
PMi word ooyeS or more correctly is “ consent, permission or choice.” 
But the reference here is to kings or sammuti devas; that is devas by con¬ 
sent or choice of mankind. There are said to be three kinds of devas, viz.. 
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sammutidevas (kings), uppapattidevas (nats), visuddhidevas (arahats). 
In Burmese a king is generally styled ccoooocxx^cfi^. 

smxo (PaH) means ‘hair.’ ^ means ‘to place, to put on or to wear.’ 

therefore means Real kings wear those flowers 
the Thasin and the Gamon-in —on their heads.’ 

in ejevpjeS means ‘gold coloured.’ (C/. ojcoMcS in 
noticed above and also cspSojsoaS. There are said to be rays of glory on die 
forehead of Buddha and that part is therefore called «pSojcco 5 ). 

0(t 38 is derived from the Pa|i ggg’oj. It originally means ‘ excellence or 
exaltation;’ but it here refers to the principal throne of state, here 
means ‘ grandeur,’ and ca»8 signifies ‘ the whole.’ gooSg^ccooS therefore 
refers to the whole palace. 

means ‘ diffused with scent’ ©0908 here stands for 0908: mean¬ 
ing ‘ to be diffusive.’ It is here spelt 0C908 for the sake of rhyme. 

dScalSg^goi eg3»o>oocSi.c^:j§c9§§i This refers to the full- 

moon that is seen at midnight when the Nakshatra Phussha appears close 
by usually attended by the constellation known as the crab in the month of 
Pyatho. 

dSealSgfjoq egawfWocS* This expression simply means ‘ High up amid 
the sky.' :^18 means ‘ far distant.’ eg means ‘ ?imid or upon.’ torxm is 
used for the Paji aaonwoo meaning ‘ the sky.’ in means ‘ a 

palatial conveyance,’ that is the Nakshatra Phussha itself, is an astro- 
logical term for the moon. 

.'^^6 allusion is to the 

ecliptic or the sun in Pyatho. (Paji) means ‘ gold ’; ocS is derived from 

the P^i ocSooo meaning ‘ crystal.’ m^^oocS therefore refers to the sun which 
is said to be composed of gold within and crystal without. (Cf. «jpc6<j8^ 
in Verse II, line 3.) also refers to the sun. In fact it is one of the 

popular epithets of this luminary. It is the Pali compound of aj<j and ooj^, 
the former meaning ‘ the Sun ’ and the latter ‘ loved, delightful or charm¬ 
ing.' (Cf. fhe moon.) 

wJi is used for the Pali BotSc] and it refers to «rtc8«i8c8 the exterior path, 
means ‘ to travel, to proceed or to go.’ 

ao^xpoSoi uooo«j§|i.oa3^,jegoc&i This refers to the dullness 

of the weather owing to the formation of dark patches of rain-clouds in 
the sky in Mak&ra or Pyatho. Though not usual a few showers of rain fall 
in this country as late as Tabodwi. They are said to be the remnants of 
the last preceding season. Hence the saying But the 

allusion here is only to the gloomy aspect of the heavens in Pyatho indi¬ 
cating the presence of rain-clouds which have been left by the last rains. 
The same idea is expressed by Pothudaw U Min in one of his Legyos 
on the Seasons thus: “ 

«o>o<| is the name of the tenth sign of the zodiac and it corresponds 
with the month of Pyatho. (Cf. in the above quotation. It stands for 

ttOXX].) 

ocooma^^ means ‘the lord who is loved by mankind' that is Buddha, 
ccooro (Pali) means “the world or mankind.’’ cc6g^j^|8co^ In plain Bur- 
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mese this would be ccS§^e©^|8c335cogS: meaning ‘ though it is desirable that 

Buddha should be begged to proceed to.’ The reference is to the 

messages sent by King Suddhodana to Buddha at Rajagaha inviting Him to 
come to Kapilavatthu. When the king heard the news of his son’s pre¬ 
sence at Rajagaha, he thought to invite his son to his city. To that end he 
sent out one after another ten noblemen with one thousand followers 
each. With the exception of Kaludari, the last of che ten, none carried out 
his mission. They all became Rahons with their followers after having 
heard the Law preached by Buddha, and so they did not care to return. 
But Kaludari before he set out on his errand asked permission from the 
king to enter priesthood, but promised to fulfil his mission. He reached 
Rajagaha about the 8th waxing of Tabaung, and it was on the ist wan¬ 
ing of the same month that Buddha left for Kapilavatthu. It is said that 
it took two months to journey between the two cities. From this our poet 
seems to infer that the other noblemen were at Rajagaha long before Kalu¬ 
dari arrived there and that their failure to move Buddha to go on a jour¬ 
ney was due to the unsuitableness of the weather as set forth in this verse. 
So he incidentally refers to the account given above. 

means ‘ to walk or to step.’ (Cf. and which are 

applicable only to divinities and royalties.) ec6 here refers to Buddha’s 
foot or more particularly to the characteristic marks of Buddha’s foot. 

oSj^ocoVS refers to the large dark spots amidst curiously shaped clouds. 
g8 here means ‘ dark or inky.’ j^ocoTcS is the same as aagowoTrS. It is a hole 
made in the ceiling of the royal palace on the North side to admit the 33g3:w8t 
(Sakra). This hole is conspicuous among the flourishes and flower-works 
of the ceiling. Hence the present allusion. s^o (Pa|i) means ‘king of the 
devas/ that is Sakra or Jndra. 

refers to the streaks of clouds that form a series of rhombs 
resembling the scales of the uco^ fish. 

cocScpdSoqi^ This refers to the rain-clouds left by the last 

rainy reason. Here the poet means to say that the rain-clouds have to obey 
Nature and that the showers in Pyatho are due to the fear on the part of 
the rain-clouds to go against her wishes. 

The lines beginning from aso^ecvpocSIi down to refer to 

or Tabodwi. 

axfystxpSt means ‘ to mix up with or diffuse scent.’ 

coIrSci) in ccoTcScbc^S means the butea tree which flowers in Tabodwi. 

The reference is to a yoimg tender branch 
moving spirally by the force of the winds coming from several directions, 
ggo is for asggo meaning ‘a petiole’ or ‘a leaf stalk’; and is for 
which means ‘ a young branch or leaf.’ and i both mean ‘ to 

enjoy one’s self.’ means ‘gently;’ and means ‘slowly.’ in 

means ‘land.’ (Cf. ^ for ^ means ‘to be equal or 

consistent.’ simply means ‘ full of grace.’ 

oSdSqccS means ‘ a cold disc,’ that is the moon. It is so called because 
of the cooling effect produced by her. But if it is taken in connection with 
the following expression coqpcox^ it may refer to the successive moons that 
appear in winter because the first part of the cold season is also called dSeSq. 

4 
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(X«f)C00f^^ The reference is to the sun’s ecliptic which is always one 
yojana above the moon. 

means the sun itself. 800$ derived from the P^i 8uof mean¬ 
ing ‘ a celestial mansion ’ 0 and o being interchangeable. 

cflStugq also refers to the sun, the literal meaning being ‘ a carriage 
which flies through the clouds.’ is derived from the Pali cx»f meaning 
‘ a conveyance ’ or ‘ a carriage.’ It applies to animals also, as ajSoogi 

means ‘ bright rays of light.’ is here used in the same 

sense as^pg^ (rays of light). wyxS means ‘ to lose or to fade away alto¬ 
gether.’ The passage cSSo^qpc&i <8^ojg^ocf3c:& simply means that 

the sun loses its brightness. 

ajg^ from the P^i aog^ is the name of one of the ten kinds of ele¬ 
phants. Those belonging to this variety are the noblest of all. They are 
of white colour and their tusks are said to be radiant with the six kindred 
rays. coln6 means ‘young.’ It is used in this sense in connection with ele¬ 
phants only. It may sometimes mean an elephant itself. {E-g- coTcScft a 
male elephant, and eoV&» a female elephant.) A young elephant is called 
aoSooTcfi while a full-grown one is termed ajScgoS*. The term aog^TcS there¬ 
fore means ‘ a young white elephant.’ . 

c^pScgocS for figoo6«p6 refers to the six kindred rays. simply means 
‘not shining.’ gcSqpj means ‘the pointed end of a tusk.’ ^ means ‘to become 
clumsy in appearance or dull looking.' The meaning intended to be con¬ 
veyed by this and the preceding passage is that the weather is so intensely 
cold and frosty that even the six kindred rays from the tusks of a saddan 
elephant lose their lustre and thereby the tusks themselves become clumsy 
in appearance while the sun abo loses its brightness. 

o^^StaSSi This refers to the whole of the sign Aquarius, and 

means ‘the Aquarius with its divisions and subdivisions.’ 0^ (Aquarius) 
is the name of the eleventh sign of the zodiac. The third part of each sign 
of the Zodiac is called while the ninth part is termed ^08:. The word 
dSS is derived from the Paji dSwo and it means ‘ a boundary or limit.’ 

$ which means ‘ a balance ’ is the name of a constellation which con¬ 
sists of three stars placed in the shape of a balance. 

3oeooo(&« stands for wooxScoweS which is another name for the Nak- 
shatra Magha. It b so called because the four stars of which it consists are 
so situated as to appear like a crooked iron rod. 

means ‘ to be complete with the seven ratanas or things that are 
precious or desirable.’ The seven ratanas (qoD^o) or precious things are 
gold, silver, pearl, gems (such as ruby and sapphire), cat’s eye, diamond 
and coral.. 

0^ ^ means ‘ the golden moon.’ ^ is the name of a species of gold. 

0^)^0031 The wind that blows about Mount Yugandhara round 
which the sun and the moon move, is known as Verambha (coq^), and the 
place from whence this'wind blows is therefore termed here ojeoq^. The 
word 0^ means ‘ an abode’ {Cf. cq^oq^cSoq abode of men and nats.) 

■ means ‘when exactly at the zenith.’ This alludes to the 

position of the moon, of the Nakshatra Magha, and of the constellation 
balance (Libra) at mid-night on the full moon day. 
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means ‘ the swelling seas.' cq here means ‘ to overflow.’ 
is for the Sanscrit cvx^ (the seas). The Paji form is a>«jg. 

(jg^ojcScogSa c§8st;c&»s« At this season owing to the heavy 

seas, the crabs take refuge in the holes of rocks. The metaphorical use of 
the expression may be noticed here. 

The next passage beginning with «cr>^o3§a^ and ending with 
refers to the beginning of Mein (Tabaung) just after the expiry of Kon 
(Tabodwe). Cf. SSoaco&eoSi or>SES:^oci£G£oc»7ii acSoSsSojS&cSi 

oooueoopi C3ax>7§i 

ux)c£u^ca codScoSKbocecoosli oooS^corSoo^ccSi §c6o^ oa>SSea>7&a^£K)|gSao^« ^c^8:yxu 
osIOo^okA (Pothudaw U Min.) (The season has just entered 

Mein and the atmosphere is hazy on all sides. The sun as if to make Burma 
pleasant returns from the exterior to the middle path, while the Thazin 
and the Lettan after having waited probably to be put to use by the royalty 
again put forth their buds and blossoms and turn every forest-grove into 
a delightful scene.) 

uoo^u3§s^ In this passage uoo^ qualifies saSoc;^ and 

oo«6, and it means ‘that which is produced out of season’ (C/. ©oo^cSt— 
fruits produced out of season, whether early or late.) Here the late ap¬ 
pearance of these flowers when winter is about to expire is referred to. 

oaSfx^^ is used for o<^^aa8. The transposition of syllables in a word for 
the sake of rhyme is noticeable. It seems to be a favourite trick of our 
poet. In the same verse he has gcSeoxq for co»^oc8, egoaxnoocS for saooooegocS, 
cqp£G§ocS for cgoc8«p8, oScooocStto for oooooSeooof6, for oocjftoj, for 

coocSsgcS for «3c6agc8csi and %g for 

u£«:g8 in means ‘ the atmosphere thick with vapour representing 

a hazy view.’ (C/. <^^c^&oMo6a wSKgSoojJa cco^jwxooi Twinthin Taikwun’s 
Janaka Pyo.) means ‘ resembling somewhat.’ 

is the same as ^ooooqp or ifooccpcfi, and it means ‘ throughout a 
forest grove.’ 


cco^o^o^ cg&qo^ c Q^^^ cvyA This refers to the whirling winds 

which come in this pleasant season causing the tender leaves to be on the 
verge of falling to the ground. 

means ‘ to bend towards the ground.’ 

8^^S-<)q These three are synonymous terms with different shades of 
meaning. They are generally used in a sense similar to oan, a grove, 
forest or wood (Cf. 8§@:§i6@: U Do’s Rama Yagan.) 

39<^* in means ‘ an incipient bud.’ 

cocSoo^ is a species of orchid. ecooSx^w^ refers to the other late flowers 
inferior to the Thazin and the Gamon-in. (Cf. QcSo^oojSo^ §8cq9co^ff^ J^ococSi 
vx£qcf)j^cfyxi» U Do’s Rama Yagan.) Here 

appears to mean any common flower of a plant that is stunted because it 
grows in the shade. 

The remaining lines from go^§cx|r6i §89*080001 down to the end merely 
refer to Mein or Tabaung. 

here refers to the colour of the clouds resembling that of a 
cluster of pearls, ^gjo is a pure Pa}i word for pearl. ^^<pd^8i S^oxo&yof 
means ‘ the Mein festival held in this part of the season.’ The reference 
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here seems to be to the State festival held annually by the Burmese kings in 
Tabaung. Otherwise this passage simply means ‘during Mein (Tabaung).' 

0goS(|aooai coj^GpKogSs refers to the moon, coj^cpt means an engine or 
machine.’ 

ojjcf! is another name for the Nakshatra Uttaraparagunni which goes 
abreast of the full moon in Mein. 

t|£w3o<p means ‘ the constellation known as the egretThis constel¬ 
lation never follows Petguni, the Nakshatra attendant on the full 
moon in Mein. The constellation which accompanies this Nakshatra 
is known as the balance (Libra). The egret is mentioned here probably 
because its proper position on the sun’s ecliptic is in Mein. It travels with 
the Nakshatras Pyuppabadrapaik, Uttarabadrapaik and Revati all of which 
are in Mein. There are nine principal or interior constellations, namely 
o^, o»So, ao^oqfS, oooo§ or ox), aoS, §8:, tjS: (the crow, the sheldrake, 

the crab, the balance, the hair-pin, the fisherman, the elephant, the pony, 
the egret.) Their movement along the ecliptic of the sun is as shown below. 
The crow goes in company with the Nakshatras Asavani, Baranl and Kyat- 
tika; the sheldrake with Rohani, Migasi and Bhadra; the crab with Punna- 
phusshu, Phussha, and Assalissa; the balance with Magha, Pyubbaparagunni 
and Uttaraparagunni; the hair-pin with Hassada, Cittra and Swadi; the 
fisherman with Vis^ha, Anuradha and Jettha; the elephant with Mula, 
Pruppasan and Uttarasan; the pony with Saravun, Dhanasiddha and Satta- 
bhissha; and the egret with Pyuppabadrapaik, Uttarabadrapaik and Revati. 
The distribution of the constellations in the 12 signs of the zodiac is thus;— 
the crow is in Meiktha or Pyeiktha, the sheldrake in Medon, the crab in 
Karakat, the balance in Thein, the hair-pin in Kan or Tu, the fisherman in 
Byeiksa or Dhanu, the elephant in Makara, the pony in Kon, and the egret 
in Mein. {Vide the arrangement and distribution of the 27 Nakshatras in 
the 12 signs of the zodiac in Part I of this Article.) 

8coooo6 is a species of pterocarpus, a yellow flower which appears in 
Tabaung or more usually in Tagu. It is generally believed that the rains 
always begin as soon as the Padauk tree blooms for the third time. 

means ‘ a young bud.’ cgjocS from oao^ocS means ' a sprout ’ 
(C/. 08OX& ragi and ago.) 

c8o\8SocS« For the meaning of d 85 see above. ccooSoSScsgn means 

a shoal with fine silvery sands. The fine grains of the white sand are here 
compared to tiny silvery eggs, cbog^ means ‘ the surface of the fine sand.’ 

008^^^ The word ocS is used for ocSao or oc6j* meaning the pollen of 
a flower. ^ means ‘ to collect.' is for whidi means a young branch 
or leaf. ^ means ‘ to be lifted or raised up.’ therefore means ‘ the 

buds are forming and the young leaves are springing up.' 

(Calophyllum Kunstleri or Calophyllum Spectabila) is also a 
species of yellow flower entirely filled with famia. 

^[CgcScaoogoi This refers to the time when early 

showers in Tabaung fall. The water from such showers gets into rivers 
and streains after l^ing mixed up with fallen leaves. In consequence this 
water is termed oqoc&gcS or To drink such water is said to be 

very dangerous, for in the delta towns and villages where river water is 
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used for drinking purposes, people are often stricken with jungle fever, 
about this season. 

MjCgcScacojoi Here the downpour of rain is probably compared to the 
fall of fruits after being detached from the tree, eg means ‘ to pluck ’ and 
ogo8 ‘ to discharge.’ easogo here means ' early ’ and not ‘ rapidly.’ 

ea>oo»c 4 egSi «inoocD%§i ^:Qcyo8^ This passage shows to 

what extent the atmosphere is darkened by mist in Tabaung. The meaning 
is that the weather is so misty that even the mind of a saint would be filled 
with nameless yearnings. 

«ooo(»o (4 is derived from the Paji cawowot (one who has attained the 
first grade of sanctification), gowcoo^ means ‘ eminent priests.’ 

a^»3l8uc)eM 3^c\j,cago9|8t This means Buddha, the most eminent Master 
of men, nats and Brahmas. (Vide notes on the first verse.) 

©ooMoJI (Pali) means ‘to go on a journey.’ 

6c§m§=^ This reference to the journey of Buddha 

to Kapilavatthu shows simply that the journey was undertaken in Tabaung. • 
fcS in is a contraction of )c&8: which means ‘ a bill ’ or ‘ a 

beak.’ 


au&fmyxn means ‘ according to their nature.’ 

0 X 300 is a species of Casarea rutila or the sheldrake. 

C0008036: is a species of bird resembling the gull. 

8^^8: and oScoS respectively mean the king-fisher and the tern. 

9cbeoo5 is the Burmese name for the hair-crested drongo. It is a kind 
of bird with a fine long tail and is often seen sitting on cattle. 

@@5 means the crane or Sams. This bird is noted for its sweet voice. 

000^000 is a poetical name for ooocSooo (the large mina). The. scientific 
name for it is (Macula intermedia. 

om\ and gr6«ooo both mean parrots, but they are of different species. 
The latter is larger than the former. 

gG is a species of black cuckoo (or koel). 
is the stork. 

9r8cjoa The Imperial pigeon is known in Burmese by that name. 

cSojt is a kind of small bird. 

mean the quail, the dove and the partridge. 

^ in eox)gcS«ox)66cog^w3^ is an onomatopoeic word. It is formed to re¬ 
semble the soimds caused by the Happing of the wings of a feathered crea¬ 
ture, which is here spoken of as a jungle fowl (oowGrS). 

The expression cofSxnpS: is equivalent to which is emphatic. 

Po Byu. 


Ill 




From season to season all the long year thro, the thrice-three attri¬ 
butes -of Sakyamuni retain their pristine splendour. Blest with six-fold 
wisdom, He is crowned with the six glories that flame and touch the skirts 
of the sky. The golden-breasted thazin and the gamon^n bow full joy¬ 
ously in Ketumadi, that land of victory. They gaily nod and bend in the 
welkin blue adoring the Sage to whom humanity owes a boundless debt of 
thanks. He who wears a crown is wont to grace his brow with these laugh¬ 
ing flowers that diffuse their sweets thro the palace air. 

In the spangled sky, the crab and Phussha shed their glad gleam in the 
train of the musing moon. The sun veers in its course towards the outer 
path. 

In the month of Pyatho the firmament is wrapt in fretted clouds fleck¬ 
ed with darkful spots. The pent-up vapours must needs pour forth in 
showers. The season is all unmeet for the Beloved to set out for the royal 
city. / 

The butea bloom bursts in a thrill of scent and rustles in the breeze. 
Both land and water surge with waving blossoms that fire the air with a 
joyful blaze. 

Over the moist moon the sun's glad gold is lost in the mantle of cloud. 
The fair tusk of the young white elephant looks forlorn for the frosty air 
has quenched its six rays. 

As the^ sun is seen in Aquarius, Libra and Maga dart their mellow 
beams. Bright with the gay medley of silver and gold and gems, the moon 
moves slow from Yugan’s brow. At dead of night, she shines full and the 

overflow their bounds and crabs hide in craggy holes for the violence of 
the waves. 

, , gatndn-in and the thtmn, loth to depart, bloom and scent in the air, 
tho their season is past. The'air is hazy and the young leaves of the woods, 
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toss and droop in an eddy of soft breezes. The sylvan region is laden with 
fragance. The lettan and meaner flowers are gay with blushing buds and 
peeping bells. 

The Tabaung sky looks dismal and is dappled with pearly clouds. 
Petguni and the egret shine by the side of the silvery moon. Padauk buds 
and blooms cluster round the branches. 

Rivers and rills seem glorious with silvery sands. The tharapi buds 
and sprouts and sheds its sweetness. The early fall of rain forms torrents 
that sweep sere leaves into larger streams. The touching mingle of mist 
and gloom fills even the spirits of saints with nameless longings. In this 
self-same season, the Sage journeyed to Kapilawut—^the seat of the king. 
Sheldrakes, thaungdins, kingfishers, terns, drongoes, saruses, minas, par¬ 
rots, cuckoos, storks, imperial pigeons, bilons, quails, doves and partridges 
stretch their wings and bend their beaks to the ground and render rever¬ 
ence after their kind. The forest rings with the clapping of wings. 


B. H. 



THE BURMESE DRAMA. 


Dramatic art, with the Burmans, is still to be developed; and if it is 
destined to be a brilliant gem in the crown of the Burmese literary glory, this 
destiny has certainly still to be achieved. 

Evolved from distant and obscure origins, it first found a distinct voice 
in U Ponnya and some mediocre followers. Since then, the drama as a part of 
the literature of the land has been almost silent, at any rate, it has been with¬ 
out any worthy exponent. 

In common with the dramas of Europe, the sources of the Burmese drama 
are of two sorts: the secular and the religious. 

The passion for sightseeing, the desire to listen to stories and the craving 
for amusement and laughable things, inherent in most men, contribute greatly 
towards the development of the secular drama. 

The professional story-teller travelled about from place to place to tell 
stories. At first, he was a very mechanical sort of story-teller reciting tales 
by rote. But experience and the artistic temperament of the story-teller, 
later on. brought about some change in the method of delivery. Stories 
were not, now, narrated at length; dialogues took the place of narration: 
and the story-teller, using gesticulations and modulations of his voice, 
had to vary these to suit the character of the person, whom he was at 
the moment representing. In himself, he is'the complete dramatic 
troupe. His lips, shoulders, fingers or face were twisted or spread out 
as he thought best to suit the delivery; and he shouted, murmured, 
whispered or allowed his voice to expire to be in keeping with the 
character, whom for the moment he was representing. Here, we have 
the germ of the modern drama. 

The transition from these performances to the regular drama is -so na¬ 
tural and so easy, that it could scarce attract notice; and there is no record 
of such a transition. 

The year is divided by feasts; the months of Tagu and Kason are the 
great occasions of water-festivals; the month of Wazo, of the offering of 
flowers; the month of Thadingyut, of the offering of yellow robes and the 
Tawateintha (Tavatiriisa) festival; that of the remaining portions of the year 
being occasions for different festivals at different places. These feasts were, 
and they still are great events: people think of them long before-hand and see 
them in the distance. These days are days of rejoicing mainly of a religious 
character. 

On these principal feasts, actors present religious dramas to recall the 
action which the occasion celebrates. Thus, on the occasion of the Tawa¬ 
teintha (Tavatiriisa) festival, the Buddha descending from the abode of 
Nats is dramatically represented. On the occasion of the Nigrodha festival 
(in November of each year), the coming of the caravans, who brought the 
news of the Buddha’s presensc at Rajagriha to his father, the invitation of 
the Buddha by his father through Kaludajn, the miracles performed by the 
Buddha at Kapilavatthu, and the donning of the robes by the Buddha’s son, 
Rahula are all enacted—at least at Bassein. , 
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On these occasions the city or the town is given up to the dramatic art, 
each company of amateurs has its own cars, scaffoldings, huge basket ele¬ 
phants, tigers, and other animals, tlie cars being meant to represent the places 
where the events in the play happened, and the huge basket or wooden 
animals being used in the representation of the plays. The cars as well as 
the wooden figures of animals are placed on wheels; and the pageants passed 
along the road, and, generally, the complete series of scenes is witnessed at 
the main crossings or at the market place. 

The other source of religious drama is perhaps the sacrificial dances of • 
the 37 Nats (p'^-gfe). In sacrificing to any one of these spirits, the priestess 
(let us say) of these gods has to wear certain costumes such as are said to 
have been worn by the god when he was a man, and the priestess has to act, 
in some ways, as if she were the god himself. She has to speak a monologue 
representing the god, with appropriate gestures. 

These are the religious sources of the drama in the beginning. 

But as time went on, the religious and the secular drama intermingled 
and the modern drama is the result. 

In the development of the Burmese drama, as we know it now, there are 
a few other factors—though not so important as those above enumerated. 
The influence of the Indian drama is seen in such plays naturalized in Burma 
as Yama, (from tlie Indian Ramayana). And the influence of certain 
dramatic-novels, as the Iridavamsa (yjjooco) and the Vijayakari (Saoxro^) by 
the Crown Princess in the reign of King Mindon, as well as or 
by Myawati Mingyi on the modem drama is not trivial. Their length, the 
inclusion of extraneous everyday talk, the absence of a coherent plot make us 
reject the claim of these works to be considered as dramas. Yet the lively 
dialogue, the revelation of the inmost secrets of the Burmese court life, the 
absence of any awkwardness in the flow of language, the form of speeches, the 
analysis of the feelings of jealousy by the wife of a polygamous prince, often 
carried out with great preciseness and sincerity, and the analysis of sensual 
love—not very deep, it is true, but carried out with charming superficiality— 
ail mark the artist; and were responsible for the precipitation of the Burmese 
drama. 

However developed, and from whatever source, the drama of a nation 
reflects the character of the people. The Burman is a child of romance; and 
the Burmese drama is tinged with the gorgeous—if sometimes, vulgar—hues 
of romance. Beauty of form, beauty of expression, beautiful lack of reserve 
and discipline, the supernatural element persisting throughout the plays are 
characteristic of the Burmese drama. 

The romantic element may be crude; but it is still the romantic. The 
three unities of the classical dramas were and are unknown to the Burmans; 
some plays occupying even three lives of a man or a woman. 

A prince went to Taxila (the conventional university town of the 
stage) 1 and his prowess attracted the principal (so to speak) of the university 
and his person, the principal’s daughter. They loved: they were married. 

They returned home to the Prince’s country. On the way, they were 
surprised while sleeping by an ogress, who was smitten with passion for the 
prince. What could she do less than kill the princess ? And by stage con- 
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vention the ogress desirous of killing a fair rival drops her from the top of a 
high mountain. Fourtunately for the princess—at least for the present—the 
guardian god of the mountain was there to help her. The princess then 
disguised herself as a Brahmin—this disguise as a Brahmin, too, is a conven¬ 
tional stage property—and went towards her husband’s country. 

In the meantime, the ogfress disguised herself as the princess; and went 
away with the prince towards the prince’s country. The King, the prince’s 
father, had died before the prince came back—another piece of convention— 
and the prince became the king, with the supposed princess—the ogress—as 
the queen. 

The princess came to the capital and rested at the royal gardener’s house. 
The ogress knew of it; and came and murdered her. The princess became 
a peacock—^not a pea-hen, which is less beautiful for stage-effect—^and flew to 
the King’s palace to tell her tale of sorrow. 

The sorrow was genuine; the tale was sweet and tragic. But how could 
the king understand the peacock? The ogress was there too; and knew what 
the peacock meant and who it was. So she had the peacock shot Transfixed 
with an arrow, the peacock managed to run to the gardener’s house 
and tell him to bury her in a certain place before she died. The 
peacock was buried and a tree grew from that place; and who—ever 
entered the shade of the tree could not but cry. The king came; and 
when he touched the tree, it turned into his princess. The og;ress was detect¬ 
ed and killed. 

The feeling for measure is ignored in the Burmese plays; and 
if we must believe Jusserand’s, “ a feeling for measure is a product of civiliz¬ 
ation " the Burman is the man of the people—at least, in dramatic art. In 
Wizaya, for instance, we have at one moment Wizaya reproaching and in¬ 
sulting Kuwanna, the ogress in words impossible to quote; the next moment 
when the ogress has changed herself into the form of a human being, we have 
as tender and loving a speech as we ever have in any literature, addressed by 
the self-same Wizaya to the transformed ogress. Is it the lack of sense of 
measure? Perhaps; or is it a subtle method or showing up Wizaya’s charac¬ 
ter as a fickle lover, who flies from flower to flower of womanhood guided only 
by his eyes? Perhaps, U Ponnya is here following the convention of Bur¬ 
mese dramatists in portraying men, (the male race), as led away by the 
spectacular and the sensual. Even if we so interpret this, it shows a lack of 
the sense of balance in representing Wizaya at once as the pious, sensible and 
good man and king, and as the fickle lover, swayed merely by passion. To 
draw more examples from the modern dramas showing the absence of the 
sense of measure is very easy; but is an unpleasant task. 

But we must not for this fault say that U Ponn5ra and the Burmese dra¬ 
matists have failed in their business. They achieved that which they tried 
to achieve; and it is not their fault if we do not find in their plays, what we 
want to see portrayed and what they did not try to portray. TTie elegance 
of form, the music of words, and the sheer poetry of the verse and the prose 
passages are all they strive to excel in; and they have excelled. It may be a 
national preference and prejudice; but to a Burman, the musical flow of the 
prose and verse, the eleg^ant form of speeches, the sheer poetry of description 
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abounding in U Potuiya—as well as on the modem stage—can find no parallel 
in any’other poet or in anj' other language—even if the other poet be Shake¬ 
speare and the other language the soft liquid language of Italy—But while 
revelling in the musical flow of words and the word pictures, we cannot for¬ 
get that the plot on which these speeches are strung is not very coherent. 
The form and the poetry of expressions alone were regarded as important; 
and we have no subtle coherent plots as we have in Shakespeare. Action after 
action is represented; not their coherent unity but their adaptability to beauti¬ 
ful verses and descriptions being the main consideration. 

The Buddhist—or rather the Burmese-Buddhist-theory of “ fate ” has 
a great influence on the drama of the past and of the present. Patient resign¬ 
ation to what is ordained by fate is thought to be a virtue; and the actions 
of the dramas are generally ver)’ tame and insipid. Every now and then gods 
come in to help; and the human interest of the plot is greatly lessened. Yet 
it is not the theory solely we have to thank for this defect. We must also 
ascribe it to the proverbial easy-going character of the Burman. The repre¬ 
sentation of a strong soul fighting against the bitter fate; fighting, defeated, 
yet fighting still; fighting without giving in till death, would be a very power¬ 
ful plot,—the tragic majesty of the strong man fighting against great odds. 

It is not to be expected that the psychology of the dramas should be very 
deep. Indeed, real study and observation of character at first hand are very 
difficult to find throughout the range of the Burmese drama. Certain maxims 
regarding the group character of men and women are taken for granted; and 
the men or women are portrayed in accordance-with them. If the woman 
is to be faithful she is woodenly faithful. If she is to be false, why, then, 
have we not a maxim that, “ there is no river that is not crooked and 
there is no woman that is not false ? ” 

When Wizaya comes to love Kuwanna, whom a moment before he is 
reviling in veiy^ horrible language, there is the opportunity and necessity for 
real analysis of character. But whether reasonable or unreasonable we must 
accept that Wizaya now is in love with Kuwanna—a very highly improbable 
story. 

^Vhen Kuwanna agrees to accept Wizaya’s love, she does it in the plain¬ 
est fashion—the sensual and the sensual portion, only, of love is portrayed; 
and alarming to note, this is more and more portrayed to the present day. 

When Kuwanna agrees to kill her own relations, we are not told how 
she was forced to the deed. Her love for Wizaya, we cannot believe to be 
intense enough for it—at least, as far as the play represents it; and in order 
that the action may proceed, the dramatist does not stop to reconcile the in¬ 
congruities. Indeed it is questionable if he detected his incongruities; and 
the real analysis of human emotions and characters can be best done in re¬ 
conciling these apparent,incongruities. 

In the play of Paduma again, the princess, when she prompts the cripple 
does it in a fashion which no woman could—I am sure—would have ^en 
possible. Here are opportunities for a very good analysis of human emo¬ 
tions, the complex machinery of human character. 

A woman in the Burmese drama is conventionally false; a Brahmin 
is always ungrateful and evil-minded; a man always transfers his 
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love as often almost as we change clothes; and the convention is almost 
always maintained. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the dramatists never thought it possible for 
a man to harbour evil feelings together and at the same time with good feel¬ 
ings. A man must be throughly bad or thoroughly good. But is this true 
to life? The complexity of human psychology has not yet been grasped by 
the dramatists—or if they did realise it at all, they had only a very vague 
glimpse of it. In these respects, the Burmese drama may in general be 
called the drama of “ humours.” For the moment, at least, the man or 
the woman is obsessed with a certain “ humour" to the exclusion of 
every other feeling. 

So much for the written dramas. The modern dramatic works, which 
swarm in thousands, are really all verj' bad; they have all the faults above 
indicated, and very seldom liave the redeeming quality of U Ponnya’s 
plays—the beauty of expression, the musical flow of language, and the sheer 
poetry very abundant in them. 

The stage as we have it at the present day is a thing of only a few -de¬ 
cades’ growth. Forty years ago there was no dramatic representation resem¬ 
bling that of the present day. There was no scenerj’; and the players had to 
depend upon word pictures. 

But within the last forty years, scener)- has Ijeen introduced imitated, 
no doubt from the west. And at the present daj', the really good dramatists 
are actors. The play-writer is a hack-writer merely. 

But the plays have not been written down, and the drama, or at least 
that part of it which is literature, seems to be silent. Yet, we have the gramo¬ 
phone. Why should not these records be that part of the modern drama, 
which is not mere amusement? The play is not the work of one man or 
woman; but that need not detract from its value. Whether Shakespeare wrote 
the plays known under his name or whether a set of writers wrote them, re¬ 
ally does not matter. It is the work that is important in the history of the 
literature. 

The faults, already noticed about U Ponnya’s plays, apply to the 
modem stage as well, as also do the redeeming qualities of U Ponnya’s plays. 
But the one fault, not shared by U Ponnya, is the extreme conventionality 
of the stage. 

The play, on the stage, must alwaj'S open with the council chamber of 
the minister; then must come the scene in the king’s Presence; and then must 
come the first appearance of the prince and the princess or the hero and the 
heroine; they must then execute a dance. or cogoox* and only about 

past 2 a. m., can the real play start. These scenes are almost always un- 
necessaty;; but convention and custom have ordained that it must be so. In 
these portions of the representation of the play, it is that we have the extrane¬ 
ous talk and laughter-making introduced by the “ lubyets.” The play proper 
begins‘only after the “^Tcgoj"; and it^is only after this scene, that really 
good representation of various characters is to be expected; and with charm¬ 
ing shallowness and superficial truth to life, they are represented. The in¬ 
decent gests of the “ lubyets,” the moving in two different spheres at once of 
the actors—half hiding of their own individuality of Po Sein or whoever it 
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may be and half assumption only of the character, which he or she is repre¬ 
senting—, the extraneous talk, the unnecessary but conventional “ fEolcgo* ” 
have been imposed upon the stage by custom and by the worshipful company 
of oyxxxnt And we shall wait and see when the custom, and the taste of the 
ayxooyx will be changed or will be forced to change—a great day truly for our 
Burmese drama. 


£ Maunc. 
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A VOTIVE TABLET FOUND BY TREASURE-HUNTERS 

AT AKYAB. 

In the literature of Arakan, there exists an extensive collection of 
works dealing with the burial of treasure dedicated by various persons, in 
various ages, to pagodas, temples and other religious works of merit 
These manuscripts form a faithful record of the exact locality, the kind of 
treasure buried, the object for which it is dedicated, the names of donors 
and the date.* From the verj- nature of these works it must be admitted 
that they are of considerable historical value since they set forth, in clear 
and lucid language, the exact age of the structures which are so widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout this Division. 

But on the other hand, it is to be gp-eatly regretted that unscrupulous 
persons, taking advantage of their knowledge of such manuscripts, are now 
making it a practice to secretly despoil historic monuments w'iA the object 
of enriching themselves. Of late, this practice has grown to such great 
proportions that a casual visitor to Aralan will not fail to notice, at first 
hand, the traces of vandalism to be met with in almost all pagodas and 
temples especially in the old town of Myohaung. Such a state of affairs 
should be stopped as soon as possible, because, apart from the value of 
the treasure carried away, the danger they create by indiscriminately 
boring into these structures is so great, that, in a few years, nature com¬ 
pletes the ruin begun by man. Thus a temple, on which all the skill and 
resources of a former age were lavished, and whose years in the ordinary 
course of things might have counted by centuries, becomes a heap of 
ruin in a comparatively short time. 

In the days of the Arakanese kings, this sort of thing was not possible 
as they were all Defenders of the Faith, whose sole occupation, in times of 
peace, was the erection of religious structures or the repairing of the more 
famous historic monuments within the limits of their kingdom. In fact, 
but for foreign invasions whose object generally was the destruction, 
'through jealously, of notable shrines and the carrying away of valuable 
images, the number of these sacred buildings usually increased from age 
to age, and they were not destroyed, as at present. 

Panakprin village is situated about ten miles to the east of Akyab. It 
is a small unpretentious hamlet which nestles at the foot of a low-lying hill. 
On the summit of this stands the “ Nwa-ta-maw ” pagoda. It was erected 
by Prince Maung Kan in the year 1357 A. D. Owing probably to the partial 
giving way of its foundation, the pagoda inclines somewhat towards the 

• These manuscripts also mention the particular kind of guardian spirit or spirits who iwe- 
side over the spot; so that it is not always easy to get possession of these treasures. 
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west. " Nwa-tamaw" could not have been its oripnal designation, but 
must have been acquired at a later date on account of its fancied resemblance 
to a bull in the act of looking up. The treasure seekers dug to a depth of 
seven cubits below this structure, and came upon a stone box (dimensions 
were not ascertained). On breaking it open at the top, a live snake ( ?) 
is said to have issued forth and was promptly killed.* A careful examination 
showed four curious votive tablets similar in design and probably of lead. 
Each was propped up against a corner of the box. Except for these, the 
box was completely empty. Each tablet measures 3^4 inches in height 
and 2 inches in its broadest part. It has two faces, one of which 
represents a pagoda with a kneeling figure of the earth-goddess at the base 
in the act of adoration. The other face illustrates a crowned Buddha in the 
usual BhUmisparfo mudrS, and seated on a throne, T inch high. He is also 
accompanied by the kneeling figure of the earth-goddess, who is shown in 
the act of wringing her hair. On the whole, the design is curiously and 
cleverly executed and deserves the attention of antiquarians. I do not 
know if anything like it has yet been found in Burma Proper. (See Plate). 

It is interesting to note that the story connected with this eartfi-goddess 
(SthSvara as mentioned in the Lslita FistOra) is somewhat varied, and 
Griinwedcl is undoubtedly correct in saying that its first pictorial represent¬ 
ation in stone originated with the Gandhara School. The oldest account 
merely states that this goddess testified to Gautama’s beneficence by a great 
rumbling noise and thus gave Him the right to sit on the diamond throne 
(under the Bo tree). A much later work, already quoted, states that half 
)her body protruded from the earth showing off all the ornaments with 
which she was then adorned. In the Burmese account of this same character, 
however, we find an interesting addition to the original story. Here, she 
is represented as wringing from her hair the waters, which finally dispersed 
and swept away the countless hosts of Mara to their eternal destruction. 

Shan Shwe Bu. 


SOME HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 

(Continued from Vol. VI, pt. III. p. zi^.) 

Record of the Tandawgyi Township 1164. 

The deposition of Nga Tha Byu, birthday-6-, aged 46, Thugyi of 
Tandawgyi Township, one of the 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy; taken 
on the I2th waxing of Tawthalin 1164 B. E. 

My father and my father’s father and his father looked after the 
Township. After the decease of my great-grand-father my g^and-father 
and father, on account of my youth the people were scattered abroad 
among distant townships and villages. During the golden reig^' of His 
Majesty while the Taung Mingyi Maha-thiha-thara ruled over and built 

* In this particular instance the guardians were supposed to be a snake and a 
a spirit whose power for evil is notorious. 
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up the province of Hanthawaddy, from the year 55, I welcomed and 
gathered in (strangers) in order to build up towns and villages in the 
desert places of high jungle and tall grass. 

These are the boundaries of Tandawgyi the district in my charge: 

On the east De-in-gabut bordering on the Township of Meranyasa. 

On the south-east, so far as Akayi stream, bordering on the Town¬ 
ship of Hanthawaddy; 

On the south, so far as Lakume-athan stream, bordering on the 
Township of Mintha Zainganaing; 

On the south west it borders on the Paunglin Township: 

On the west, the east side of the Paunglin stream bordering on the 
Paunglin Township; 

On the north west, Dedagok bordering on the Tidut Township; 

On the north the green hill of Sin-Chaung bordering on the Zaung- 
tu Township: 

On the North East, so far as the Thieves Highbroad of the Sitke 
stream, bordering on the Azeta Township. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight there reside in the Town¬ 
ship under my charge 215 households of poor people of the cultivating 
class, 122 revenue paying households of Karens, 56 revenue paying 
households of Zabeins, a total of 363 households; there are 124 house¬ 
holds of their offspring 206 households of strangers, the total of the three 
bring 693. There are 621 adult males and 549 females 194 boys and 152 
girls a total of 1516. 

I have submitted a complete list, there is not one house or hut 
omitted. 


The Record of Paunglin Township 1164. 

The record of the examination of Nga Tha Ye, birthday-6-, aged 
28, the Thugyi of Paunglin Township one of the 32 provinces of Hantha¬ 
waddy, taken on the ninth waxing of Tawthalin 1164. 

Sir: 

During the reign of the King who came to Hanthawaddy my great- 
grand-father Nga Kyaw Gaing was the governor in chargee; aher my 
great-grand-father Nga Kyaw Gaing was no more my grand-father Nga 
Kyaw Hla was governor in charge; after the death of my grand-father 
Nga Myat Le was the governor in charge; after Nga Myat Le was no 
more as I was the son who inherited his dignities I continue to govern 
and am in charge. 

These are the boundaries of the Township. 

On the east it borders on the Township of Hintha Zainganain so 
far as the Kyaik depyet pagoda; 

On the South east Malit village on the east-bank of the Nga Mo 
Yeik stream bordering on the Ma-u Township; 

On the south along the Nga Mo Yeik stream from Tantabin village 

to the mouth of Bala stream bordering on Dawbon; 

6 I 
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On the south west it borders on Hmawbi so far as the Pagoda and 
Tank between the two islands on Thingan; 

On the west it borders on Hmawbi so far as the Kyaikzwemayi 
Pagoda on the Tabin-daing ridge along the Alan-ok-thitsi high road and 
induding Kyauktan; 

On the northwest the Pannyo hill bordering on Hlaing Township; 

On the north it borders on Hlaing Township so far as the high land 
forming the watershed of the Mahura stream; 

On the north east it borders on the Tandawgyi Township so far as 
the Sinte ridge, the watershed of Kyauktayan. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight these are Mahura Uyin 
village, Kya-in village, Akhabyin village, Wanetchaung village, Malit 
village, Moksonyaungbin village, and Sitpin village. In these villages 
there are 93 house-holds of the cultivating class; 24 households of rent 
paying Yuns; 102 of revenue paying Yabeins; the total of the three is 
219; there are 349 households of their offspring; the total of the two is 
768 C^). There are 537 adult males and 528 adult females, 131 boys 
and 106 girls, the total of them all is 1302. 

The revenue paying Karens and Sabeins nine tolas and two mat of 
revenue and supplementary r<^venue four tolas and two mat; the two 
together making fourteen tolas and two mat (sic) a head. They have to 
bring it in and pay it to the Akunwun and the revenue clerks. 

' The cultivators within the area have to measure out, bring in and 
pay 55 baskets of paddy to the Keepers of the Royal Granary for each 
yoke of buffalo. The fisheries lakes streams channels dykes and ditches 
are not worth taxing, no revenue has to be paid in on their account, the 
inhabitants can make their living from them. 

Written by Nga Tha. 


The Record of Zaungto Township 1164. 

The deposition of Yannon Zeya, birthday-o-, aged 45, the thugyi 
of Zaungtu township one of the 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy:— 

In the year 739 at the time when the Thirty Two Provinces were 
constituted, the Minister Teikthamma, the General Thuyeinkyawthu, 
Thwethaukgyi Zeyananda, and the Bearer of the Insignia, Nga Kyaw 
U, were directed to collect 300 men and lay down the boundaries. 

On the east so far as the Kyaik-shu-yue-tala pagoda; on the South 
east so far as the mouth of the Bawnatgyi stream. 

On the south west (sic) along the irregular line of the north bank 
of the Htandawgyi stream opposite the lands of Htandawgyi so far as 
the watershed formed by the ridge of the Zayuepa hill. 

On the south west bordering Tharrawaddy so far as the Zayuepa 
range. 

On the north so far as the upper waters of the Petalaw Peya-yok 
stream. 

On the north east so far as the cross ways of the Dawe stream. 
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During the reign of the father of the King who came to Hantha- 
waddy my great-grand-father, Nga Tha Aung .was in charge of the area 
described in the old records as thus constituted and established. During 
the reign of the King (who came to) Hanthawaddy, on the succession 
of my g^and-father, Nga Myat Htun, the own of Zaungtu was levelled 
and destroyed; it became a waste and unprofitable place of high jungle 
and tall grass where the elephant dwelt and the tiger held dominion. 

Therefore in the year 55 the governor of Hanthawaddy gave my 
father Nga Myat Tun letters of appointment directing him to gather in 
people without regarding their tribe or service and to establish a town. 
My father, Nga Myat Tun, established the township and was in charge 
of it. I have succeeded to his duty and have charge over the Township 
and pay unfailing obedience to all orders and messengers from Govern¬ 
ment. 


The Record of Tidut Township 1164. 

The record of the examination of Yehla Aka birthday-3-, aged forty, 
the thugyi of Tidut Township one of the 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy 
taken on the 13th waning of Tabaung in the year 1164. 

In the year 1145, because there were no people in the Town of 
Tidut, Mahura village in the Township of Tidut had to submit the list. 
In the year 1164 o” examining the Roll, because there are people in 
Mahura village of Tidut Township the list is submitted. These are the 
boundaries of Tidut Township: on the east it borders on Hintha-Zainga- 
naing Township for about 5000 ta so far as the Kyaik-de-hlyin Pagoda 
and Mahura Stream. On the south east it borders on Hintha Zaingaing 
Township, Akayein Township and Paunglin Township for about 160,000 
ta so far as the Inswethu hill on the range below the mouth of the 
Mahura stream, « 

On the south it borders on Paunglin Township for a distance of 
about 7000 ta so far as the Uyin stream, the Dawpyat Pagoda and the 
Talok-lut Mango tree. 

On the south west it borders on the Paunglin Township, the 
Hmawbi Township and the Tahapaung Township for about 8000 ta so 
far as the Yoma range. 

On the west it borders on the Hlaing Township for about 5000 ta so 
far as the Kyaikyelaung Pagoda, east of the Yoma highroack 

On the north west it borders on Tharrawaddy for about 1000 ta so 
far as the Yoma Gwe-daw. 

On the north it borders on Tharrawaddy for about 1000 ta so far 
as the Kyaiktagu Pagoda Yoma. 

On the north east it borders on the Hintha-Zainganaing Township 
and Tandawgyi Township for about 1000 ta so far as the Mahura stream; 

Within these boundaries by four and eight there is no pagoda nor 
monastery land. These are the cash revenues paid to the Court annually 
without fail by the Karens and Zayeins, living here. Each Karen has 
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to pay 9 tolas (of silver) as Main revenue, 9 mu as supplementary reve¬ 
nue, 4 mu 1 be freight, i mu i be carriage; for the Governor 9 mu for 
the writer 9 mim. The Zayein people have to pay 10 tolas (of silver) as 
main revenue, i tola as supplementary revenue, 5 mu for freight 5 mu 
for carriage; for .the Governor i tola, for the writer i tola. The custom 
of payment is that when the officials of Hanthawaddy remind me I and 
the Head (Sawke) of the Karens and the Head (Akyi) of the Zayeins 
have to go up and account for the revenue and pay it in before the 
Akunwun and the Revenue Writer. Beside the revenue there is no 
village cess nor cess for soldiers and men of arras. 

I also submit the complete Roll of the people in my charge. 


The Record of Hmawbi Township 1164, 

The record of the examination of Nga Kun, birthday-6-, aged 60, 
the Thugyi of Hmawbi TowTiship taken on the 9th waning of Tawthalin, 
in the year 1164. 

I am in charge, appointed by the royal seal. The boundaries of 
Hmawbi Township are as follows:— 

On the east it borders pn Paunglin for about 5 daing so far as the 
Zwemayi Pagoda; 

On the south east it borders on Paunglin so far as the tank between 
the islands of Thitthingan; 

On the south it borders on Mingaladon for about 6 daing so far as 
the Tagakyan stream; 

On the south west it borders on Hlaing so far as the level fields of 
the Irrawaddy; 

On the west it borders on Hlaing so far as the Myaungtin stream; 

On the north it reaches to North Kanyinbin fishery on the Myaung¬ 
tin stream; 1 

On the north east it borders on Paunglin so far as Yoma. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight of which I am in charge 
there are included in the list 61 households of Burman cultivators, 42 
households of revenue paying Karens; of their descendants and relations 
there are 95 men and women, boys and girls; in all there are 376 people. 
I submit the Roll. 


* The Record of Mingaladon Township 1164. 

The record of the examination of Nga Nyein, birthday-6-, aged 38, 
thugyi of Mingaladon Township one of the 32 Provinces of Hantha¬ 
waddy, taken on the ninth waxing of Tawthalin in the year 1164:— 

In the years 1145 Nga E compiled and submitted the revenue roll. 
After Nga E was no more his son Nga Htun Aung succeeded. After 
Nga E and Nga Htun Aung were both dead I, the step father of Nga 
Htun Aung the younger brother of Nga E, succeeded by inheritance. 
As Nga E and Nga Htun Aung have neither son nor grand-son I govern 
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as hereditary thugyi with the seal and appointment order of Nga E and 
Nga Htun Aung. 

These are the bouiidaries of the Township of Mingaladon: on the 
east it borders on Paunglin, for about 5 taing so far as the Kyaikmoyat 
Pagoda; 

On the south it reaches from the land ruled over by Nga To, Ward 
Headman of the Myauk-pyin quarter of Rangoon, so far as the Marut 
stream; 

On the west so far as the level paddy land of the Irtawaddy riv'er, 

On the north it borders on Hmawbi so far as the Kyaik-maw-nga 
pagoda. Within these four quarters there is no clan nor service-man, 
there are 42 households of cultivators and 103 revenue paying house¬ 
holds, the total of both is 145 households; of their offspring there are 
109 households in all 254, there are 306 men, 197 women 27 boys and 
19 girls, the total of all four is only 449. 


The Record of Mawlon Township 1164. 

The record of the examination of Thuye Yut birthday-i-, aged 75, 
the thugyi appointed by royal seal to Mawlon Township, one of the 32 
Provinces of Hanthawaddy, taken on the 9th waxing of Tawthalin in 
the year 1164. 

These are the boundaries of my charge; on the east it borders on 
Zwebon Township for about 2 doing so far as the level fields of Paga 
river; on the south east it borders on Zwebon for about 3 doing so far 
as the level paddy fields of Taungdani stream and Paga river; 

On the south for about 4 doing so far as the mouth of Lakun-byi 
stream; 

On the west it borders Lakun-byi Township following the irregular 
line of Lakun-byf stream; 

On the north west it borders on Lakunbyi Township for about 4 
doing so far as Kadut stream; 

On the north it borders on the land of Hintha Zainganaing so far 
as the irregular line of Thaledaw stream; 

On the north east it reaches to the level padd^ fields of the river 
at the mouth of Thaledaw stream. Within boundaries by four and eight 
there are five villages in all; Thaledaw village, Tani village, Kawcho 
village, Nwachan village and Mobyokin village. 

There are no service-men of any kind. I have written a complete 
roll, there are 95 households of cultivators and of their offspring 36, the 
two together 67, in all a total of 126 households and of their offspring 
173, the sum of both being 299. There are 257 men and 243 women, 32 
boys and 30 girls, of all four the total is only 562. 


The Record of Hintba-Zainganaing Township 1164. 

The examination of Nga Shwe Ni, birthday-i-, aged 25, the thugyi 
of the Township of Hintha-Zainganaing, one of the 32 Provinces of Hantha- 
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waddy, taken on the 13th waning of Tabaung in the year 1164; 

States:— 

When the Rolls were submitted in the year 1145 the Roll of the 
Township of Hintha-Zainganein was not included. There was no he¬ 
reditary ruler. The governor of Hanthawaddy appointed my father 
Thiri Kyawthu to look after it and establish a city out of the high jun¬ 
gle and tall grass, and in the year 59 Thiri Kyaw Thu made it over to 
me to establish and look after. 

These are the boundaries of Hintha-Zainganaing: on the east bor¬ 
ders on the lands of the Township of Hanthawaddy for about 4000 ta 
along the irregular line of the Pegu River, 

On the south east it borders on Mawbyo Township for about 400 
ta so far as the mouth of the Paing tala stream; 

On the south it borders on Mawbyo Township for about 5000 ta 
so far as the Paing tala stream; 

On the south west it borders on La kun bying Township for about 
6000 ta so far as the Kyaik de-pya pagoda; 

On the west it borders on the Tidut Township for about 3000 ta 
so far as the Mahura stream; 

On the north west it borders on the Townships of Tidut and Htan- 
dawgyi for about 7000 ta so far as the Kongaung ridge, 

On the north it borders on the Htandawgyi Township for about 
8000 ta so far as Dagon bank and Athan stream; 

On the north east it borders on the lands of the Htandawgyi Town¬ 
ship for about 8000 fa so far as the Athan stream. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight there are altogether 10 
small villages in my charge, Uyingyitua, Tharata Yua, Maubin Yua, 
Akhun Yua, Mazinchaung Myaukbetyun, and Taungbet Yua, Okbho 
Yua, Kawbyin Yua, Kyaikdeyon Yua, Thebyuchaung Myauk-bet Yua. 
Out of these ten villages only Mazin Taung and Myauk, Okbho, Kaw¬ 
byin, K3raik deyon and Thebyuchaung Myaukbet are inhabited. The. 
remaining 4 villages are uninhabited. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight there are five yoke of 
service land, each ypke is of 15 baskets sowing. When the Myowun, 
Yewun Akunwun, Akaukwun, Set ke, Nakhan Writers and Revenue' 
Writers assess and collect the revenue cultivators have to pay it into 
the Royal Granary in Hanthawaddy Town at the rate of 50 baskets of 
paddy for each yoke; people who cultivate sugar or betel each pay 5 
totals of silver, Ae people who work the Kyaik-ko-chaung always pay 5 
tolas each. There are no landing stages, nor toll-booths nor brokerage 
fees, watch posts nor ferries. As the town and township are newly esta¬ 
blished no fees nor presents are made on the accession of a prince nor 
at the New Year nor at the beginning or end of Lent. 

I beg to report to His Royal Majesty that I have written and sub¬ 
mitted a complete tabulated roll • of all householders and inhabitants, 
Burmans, Talaings, Kalas and Karens with their ages and birthdays. 
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The Record of Meran)dnsaya Township 1164. 

The examination of Nga Chan, aged 35, birthday-2-, the thugyi of 
the Township of Meranyinsaya, taken on the 5th waxing of Wagaung 
in the year 1164. 

States:— 

The Township of Meranyinsaya is one of the 32 provinces of 
Hanthawaddy. In the year 1145 w'as not included in the Roll as it 
had for many years been high jungle and tall grass. Because it was 
lying waste with no one to look after it, the Akunwun and the Revenue 
Writer gave it to me to establish, foster and to look after the Karens 
and Zayeins and pay in the revenue. I have established it and am now 
in charge. These are the boundaries of Meranyinsaya Township; 

On the east it borders on Ban Township for about 1000 ta so far as 
the Sittang river and the Kyaikdesan pagoda; 

On the south east it borders on the Sittang and Hanthawaddy 
Townships for about 1000 ta so far as the Sittang river; 

On the south it borders on Awaing village and Hanthawaddy Town¬ 
ship for about 5000 ta so far as Monet and Kyaik desan pagoda; 

On the south west it borders on the land of Htandawgyi Township 
for about 100 ta so far as the Naung-in pagoda; 

On the west it borders on Htandawgyi Township for abput rooo ta 
so far as Zayuc-in Kabut; 

On the north west borders on Baing Ta Township for about 1000 
ta] 

On the north it borders on Baing Ta Township for about 1000 ta 
so far as Kyaik dat Lakunmanaw. 

On the north east it borders on Ban Township for about 1000 ta 
so far as the Shwegyin river. 

Within these boundaries by four and eight there are no pagoda nor 
monastery glebe lands, no stone inscriptions nor lanuungs (sic.? th- 
ntaing^ are to be found. The following fisheries always pay revenue 
Moyun-gyi fishery, Moyun-nge fishery, Kadok-chaung, Zwekago fishery 
and Apati fishery, each workman in these fisheries always pays five tolas 
a head. 

The cultivators on receiving orders from the Myo-wun, Yewun, 
Akunwun, Akaukwun, Sitke, Nakhan and Writers for each pair of 
buffaloes pay fifty baskets of paddy into the royal g^ranary in the town 
of Hanthawaddy. 


The Record of Akhayein Township 1164. 

The deposition of Nga Tawkalo, birthday-s-, aged 85, thugyi of 
Akayein Township, one of the 32 provinces of Hanthawaddy, taken on 
the nth waxing of Tawthalin in the year 1164. 

My great-grand-father Nga TawkaJo gyi was in charge of the Town¬ 
ship of Akhayein, after my great-grand-father was no more my grand¬ 
father Nebaal-bathon was in charge, after my grand-father was no more 
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my father Nga Aung Kyaw was in charge, after my father was no more 
I succeeded to the charge. 

These are the boundaries of Akhayein Township: 

On the east it reaches to the Myekhun pagoda and the Lakunpyin 
stream; 

On the south it borders on Mau Township; 

On the west it reaches to the Paunglin stream; 

On the north it borders at Mahura which is under the Myedaing 
Yehla A-ka. All that is within these boundaries I look after unremit¬ 
tingly. There are lo households of cultivators 3 boys and 3 girls, total¬ 
ling I2<; individuals. I submit a roll of the people to His Royal Majesty. 

J. S. F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON BURMESE LINGUISTICS. 

57, Earls Court Square, 

' London, S. W. 5, 

12-1-18. 

Dear Sir, 

I should like to thank you for your full and appreciative notice of 
my translation of my. friend Brandstetter’s excellent essays on Indone- 
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sian Linguistics, which I have just seen in the April No. of the J. B. R. S. 
that reached me (very much belated) this morning. I welcome the ap¬ 
pearance of your notice the more, inasmuch as the study of Burmese 
linguistics is still in a stage in which it may derive profit from the method 
exemplified in my friend’s work. Linguistics, like every other art and 
science, has its technique, which can and should be mastered by those 
who wish to do original work in this department, and I consider that 
Brandstetter sets a good example in that matter. You will notice his 
strict adherence to phonetic law: it is one of the leading characteristics 
of his method. Admitting, as one may perhaps admit, that any sound 
may in the course of ages shift and change into any other, it is manifest 
that there is a big logical gap between such an admission and a particu¬ 
lar conclusion that in one or more individual instances the change has 
in fact taken place. It is only by the careful and systematic tabulation 
of whole series of such individual phenomena that we can arrive at con¬ 
clusions combining the alleged individual changes into organic groups, 
each of which will embody a bundle of evidence of an actual tendency 
to change in a particular direction and towards a particular result^ as be¬ 
tween different stages of a language or group of cognate langfuages. 
A\nien. by such process of tabulation, a numlxir of these correspondences 
have been discovered, they have been termed “laws," which merely 
means that they exemplify a certain uniformity in the processes of change 
in question. But it is that uniformity, that exemplification of order or 
“ law,” if we choose so to term it, which raises the conclusions above 
the reach of merely accidental coincidence. And it is that result which 
I should like to see achieved for Burmese philologj', as it has been 
achieved (at any rate to a very great extent) for the Indo-European 
(Aryan) and Indonesian, and some other, families of speech. Here 
comes in another side of the method: we should proceed from a centre 
outwards, from the known to the less known, and therefore compare 
Burmese in the first place with its older forms (as evidenced in inscrip¬ 
tions, the comparison of its various dialects, etc.) and then with the 
cognate lang^tages (Chin, Kachin, etc.)! of its own family, before going 
further. In that way we get a surer substratum for wider comparisons. 

I am inclined to think you are disposed to underrate the chances 
of merely fortuitous resemblance between languages which (for all that 
has been proved up to the present)! may be entirely unconnected. The 
possible combinations of sounds on a purely mathematical basis is no 
criterion, for only a limited number of combinations are really possible. 
There must be a vowel now and then, and vowels are not as numerous 
as consonants, and perhaps even more fluctuating and subject to change. 
Some Chinese dialects only admit about 400 combinations of sounds 
(apart from the modifications caused by differences in tone and by 
aspiration or non-aspiration). It would not be difficult, therefore, to 
discover analogies amongst such 400 phonetic types with languages such 
as those of Europe, where words run into many thousands. Similar 
dangers await the student w’ho compares, for example Sanskrit roots 
with European words. 
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However, these are matters which no doubt you will have had op¬ 
portunity to consider, and it is beyond the scope of this letter to go 
further into them. My main purpose is to express my obligations to 
you review of the work which I had the honour to translate. Should 
you, by any chance, be able to spare an extract copy of your notice to 
send to Dr. R. Brandstetter, Lucerne, Switzerland, I am sure it would 
give him much pleasure to receive it. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Otto Blagden. 

Shwe Zan Aung, Esq., B. A. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, FOR 

1913-14. 

Extract from The Times (of London) Literary Supplement 
(Thursday: December 6 th, 1917)- 
“ It has often been charged against the British Government that, 
however zealous in furthering the economic development of its eastern 
dominions, it has rarely taken any serious interest in them as treasure- 
houses of antique culture and art. To a great extent the charge is justi¬ 
fied. How long, for instance, has this country, guardian of the greatest 
of Eastern civilizations, had to wait for the establishment of such an 
institution as the School of Oriental Studies, which has just published 
an extremely interesting first report of its progress? And how much 
longer, we may add, is it to be before this school is endowed in a manner 
in some degree adequate to the importance and comprehensiveness of its 
task? It was never meant to be a mere school of languages, but no one 
can claim that it is capable at present of being the great centre for the study 
of Eastern art, culture, and philosophy, which ought long ago to have 
existed in the capital of the British Empire. The question not as re¬ 
gards this school alone but the whole attitude of the English official 
mind towards the East, is one of serious practical import, for undoubt¬ 
edly a large part of the political troubles which we have to meet in India, 
and which we shall assuredly have in Burma, in Persia, in Arabia (in¬ 
cluding Mesopotamia)!, are due to the lack among our administrators of 
precisely the kind of preparation which a “ liberal education ” in Eas¬ 
tern studies can alone supply. Countries that have not one-tenth of our 
interests in the East are doing far more than we are for the study of 
Eastern culture. 

" If, however, there is one department of British rule, in the East 
which is free from this reproach, which stands out as a shining example 
of wise and capable administration, it is the Archaeological Survey of 
India. One wonders how such a thing comes to exist! To be sure, it 
was very near being abolished a few years ago. But surprisingly and 
happily there turned out to be a sufficient body of mtelligent public 
opinion in England to prevent this disaster, and the Survey continues 
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to do its admirable work, combining officialism with ideals in a manner 
which we should take as a matter of course in French territories, but 
which still strikes us as something a little exotic under the British Raj. 

“ The last Annual Report of this Survey, which covers the period 
1913-14, is one of unusual interest. The first article, by Sir John Mar¬ 
shall, Director of the Survey, describes the explorations recently made 
by him among the monuments of Sanchi, the great Buddhist site of 
Northern India. The plan published in connexion with this article 
shows that structures amounting to at least double the extent of the 
remains hitherto known have now been laid bare on the central plateau. 
Moreover, discoveries of great interest have been made in regard to 
the great Stupa which exists nearly intact. It is now shown that the 
original Stupa was a structure of brick erected contemporaneously with 
the Pillar of Asoka near the southern gateway in the latter half of the 
third century B. C., which the outer envelope of stone and the two great 
Procession Paths with their carved balustrades which encircle the Stupa 
were later additions. The lower path has been found to be paved with 
great flags of stone extending the whole width of the path—about 9 ft.— 
each bearing a short cx<'oto inscription from some pious donor. The 
beginning of the first century B. C. is suggested by Sir J. Marshall as 
a probaljle data for the completion of this magnificent monument as we 
have it now. The fragments of a large stone relic case have been dis¬ 
covered on the summit of the Stupa. The contents in this instance had 
of course disappeared, but discoveries of unbroken caskets have also 
occasionally been made. Sixty years ago General Cunningham found 
in Stupa III, the untouched relics of two of the most famous disciples 
of Gautama, Sariputra and Mahamogalana. “ The relics themselves ” 
remarks Sir J. Marshall, “ together with the steatite caskets in which 
they reposed and the gems and other articles that accompanied them, 
seem to have been taken away by the finder and subsequently lost ” but 
one of the caskets, still bearing the clear-cut legend Maha-Mogalanasa, 
came to light in the course of the explorations here described. Very 
different was the procedure in 1910, when Dr. Spooner made his great 
discovery of relics of Gautama at the Kanishka Stupa, Peshawar. The 
relics, encased in gold, were conveyed to Burma after a stately present¬ 
ation ceremony at Calcutta, and are now enshrined at Mandalay—an 
act in which every feature redounded to the credit of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, and which made a deep impression on the Buddhist commu¬ 
nity throughout the East. 

“ Matters of such artistic interest are touched on in Sir John Mar¬ 
shall’s article—for instance, the dating of the various gateways of the 
Great Stupa by a consideration of the styles of the bas-reliefs carved 
upon them, where the author’s judgment has in one case at least been 
confirmed by’a subsequently discovered inscription. But for a full dis¬ 
cussion of the iconography, epigraphy, and history of these shrines we 
must wait for the monograph which Sir J. Marshall has promised us, 
and in which he will have the assistance of MM. Senart and Foucher on 
matters within their special province. From the early date of these 
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remains as well as the richness and variety of the sculptured decoration, 
we may expect that the forthcoming work will be of great importance 
in helping us to reconstruct the history of Buddhism during the period 
when there can be no question of the infiltration of Christian influences. 

“The Buddha legend and its spread through-out the East is the 
subject of another article of exceptional interest in this report. It is 
contributed by Mr. Charles Duroiselle, and deals with the sculptures in 
the Ananda Temple in Pagan, Burma. This strange, deserted city, 
which lines the Irrawaddy for over eight miles and where no population 
has lived for six centuries, is described by M. Chevrillon in one of the 
most brilliant books ever written about Eastern travel:— 

■ Ils se pressaient, les grands temples, contemporains du haut moyen 
age, quelques-uns des tout premiers siecles de notre ere, poses sur des 
assises dc forteresses, aveugles, sans aucune ouverture, puissants de 
lignes et graves comme toutes les aeuvres d’art des ferventes epoques 
archaiques. 

" And, here, he says, rightly, one can trace plainly the profotmd 
Hindu influence which came " avec I’ardeur de douddhiste, a I’epoque 
ou les idees elaborees dana la vallee du Ganges’en allerent jusqu’au 
Nippon feconder tout I’Extreme Orient.” It is here, writes Mr. Duroi- 
selle, that the traveller finds the Ananda Temple “ in its dazzling garb 
of white and with its gilt spire glittering in the morning sun ” And this 
temple is notable for containing in its corridors a very remarkable and 
complete series of sculptures in relief illustrating the career of Gautama. 
They are Hindu work (exept where restored), and date from about the 
close of the eleventh century. Besides over i,ooo terra-cotta tiles illus¬ 
trating the shorter Jataka stories together with conflicts of Gautama with 
the hosts of evil and his final triumph and apotheosis, there are nearly 
400 reliefs in stone.telling the story of the Ten Great Jatakas, each bear¬ 
ing a contemporary inscription in Talaing in which the meaning of the 
representation is explained. Fifty-eight of these are illustrated and de¬ 
scribed in Mr, Duroiselle’s article. The artistic value of these sculptures 
is not very great. They are good journeyman work. But the inscrip¬ 
tions give them exceptional interest as records and they have a high 
religious value in calling to mind—as they do to this day, for the Ananda 
Temple is still a place of worship—the many tender and beautiful stories 
connected with the life and mission of Gautama. Mr. Duroiselle has in 
this article broken fresh ground, for, as he points out, the published 
materials for the study of Burmese art, or Hindu art in Burma, are ex¬ 
tremely scanty. Yet the field is a very rich one. There are sculptures 
of the 6th century or earlier at Sarekkettara and Arakan, and Mr. Duroi¬ 
selle points out that the city of Tagaung, which is mentioned in 
Ptolemy’s Geography and which was colonized by Indians from the 
North offers almost virgin soil to the explorer. It may be hope that due 
attention will be paid not only to the art of the Hindu colonist or mis¬ 
sionary, but to the native art of Buriria itself, for, situated as it is at the 
meeting point of Hindu and Mongol influences, it has assimilated both 
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of them, and evolved an artistic synthesis, as well as a life and culture 
of rare individuality and charm.” 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL. 

The Editor has asked me to make some comments on U Shwe Zan 
Aung’s articles on “ the Buddhist Philosophy of the Real ” which have ap¬ 
peared in all three parts of volume VII of this Journal. 

My first comment is that, after reading these articles I do not seem to 
have gained much enlightenment about the jBuddhist Philosophy of the Real, 
as the description of it given is nearly always in the language of Bergson or 
of Russell, two modem writers whose whole aim and purpose in philosophiz¬ 
ing is out of all relation with that of the early Buddhist writers to whom 
U Shwe Zan Aung refers, and the occasional correspondences between whose 
teaching and Buddhism seem to me to be in almost no case significant. 

Unfortunately the main object of U Shwe Zan Aung’s articles seems 
to be not so much to explain Buddhism as to force an identity between the 
doctrines of these modem writers and those of Buddhism. This, to those 
who know the irreconcileable antagonism between Bergson’s and Russell’s 
thought, seems a very bold attempt. How can two things, hostile to each 
other be judged both to be identical with a third? But projects equally bold 
have been attempted before. Champions of more than one of the great reli¬ 
gions have attempted to show that rival philosophies were merely partial 
expressions of the single tmth of which the religion in question was the 
sacred repository; a little might have to be excluded from them here and 
there in order to accommodate these philosophies within the sanctuary of 
religion, but substantially they were both at one with the religion vindicated 
and so indirectly with each other. So Plato and Aristotle, the vitalism of 
ancient thought and the mechanism of Descartes, the dualism of Kant and 
the monism of Hegel have all been welcomed within the Christian fold and 
along with these even the Darwinian wolf is regarded by many as a harmless 
member of the orthodox fiock. It is perfectly natural for a Buddhist to take 
up a corresponding position in relation to his own religion, but the philo¬ 
sophical world will tend to smile at the patronage which U Shwe Zan Aung 
extends to Bergson and Russell in the name of Buddhism. 

The question of the reason for correspondences and similarities between 
different philosophical systems has certainly interest, like the similar problem 
of affinities between the artistic productions of different lands and ages. 
But the problem hardly becomes real unless the analogies between the two 
systems compared are significant. It is true that for some minds even non¬ 
significant resemblances have a mysterious import. “ There is a river in 

Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth;. 

and there is salmons in both.” I am afraid that some of the parallels dis¬ 
covered by U Shwe Zan Aung are not much, more important than the re¬ 
semblances alleged by Fluellen between the birth-place of Henry V of Eng¬ 
land and that of Alexander the Great. 

For example it is said to be ‘ interesting’ (page 148, note I) that Berg¬ 
son should illustrate the relation which (according to a certain view) pre- 
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vails between the absolute and the conditioned by that between a gold coin 
and the small change for which it stands, while a gold coin also figures as a 
stock illustration in Buddhist books when they are occupied with a totally 
different doctrine; the doctrine of the various grades or kinds of knowledge! 

If significant resemblances can be found between two theories—and we 
should expect to find some points of affinity between two detenninistic sys¬ 
tems like the philosophy of Russell and Buddhism—various explanations are 
possible. U Shwe Zan Aung does not favour the explanation according to- 
which the earlier has influenced the later except, curiously, when he goes 
off on a side issue and tries to show that most probably the Aristotelian 
Logic is derived from Buddhism. Readers will find in this connection an 
extreme example of the style of argumentation with which U Shwe Zan 
Aung has made them familiar in his philological dissertations. He will not 
actually swear that Aristotle was present at the surrender of Taxila to 
Alexander the Great, but there were many other ways in which the learning 
of Taxila could have influenced him. Now "there is no doubt (i) that 
this town derived its name from the fact that logic was habitually taught ” 
there. “ The cultured sons of the soil ” there ‘were known as the Takka 
tribe or a race of logicians ” ’! “ True, we have not discovered any ancient 
(Buddhist) text books on logic extant.” But there are mediaeval works 
which give examples of a syllogism divided into five parts such as the mv 
torious: (i) Whatever is fiery is smoky, (ii) That hill is smoky, (iii) like 
a fireplace, (iv) Therefore it is fiery, (v) because it is smoky. 

Thus the Aristotelian theory of demonstration is already implicit in this 
argument with its glaring undistributed middle and implied prosyllogism 
with an illicit minor, lieyond the type of which Indian logic never seems to 
have passed, and which was devised at a date long subsequent to Aristotle! 

I think that most people will prefer to follow' a more probable line of 
reasoning. 

But now for the correspondences which the writer does not attempt to 
explain by influence of the one system on the other. Let us first see if they 
exist It would certainly lie interesting to find a genuine similarity not ex¬ 
plained by historical derivation, and yet somewhat melancholy if we should 
have to admit that the modems had in all cases merely blundered upon some 
of the truths known to the Buddhist sages of long ago. 

‘ If there be nothing new, but that which is 

Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled 
Which, labouring for invention, bear a miss 
The second burden of a former child! ’ 

Let us first take the alleged identities between Buddhist philosophy and 
Bergson’s. I propose to consider first (i) the Buddhist doctrine that ” all 
things in the making are changing" (page 6.) This of course is not a 
doctrine confined to Buddhists. It is practically identical with the Platonic 
account of the world of sense, viz., that the objects of perceptions are in a 
continuous flux and the world which they compose is one perpetual becom¬ 
ing. The only point where Buddhism would differ from Plato on this mat¬ 
ter would be in including the human personality among the things in the 
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making. Bergson is certainly nearer Buddhism in also including the person 
in the world of becoming and in this he would be supported also by any one 
who took Hume’s sceptical theory of the self as a positive doctrine. 

So much agreement may be admitted, but U Shwe Zan Aung immedi¬ 
ately proceeds to equate the above doctrine, viz., that concrete objects are 
in a continual flux, with Bergson's assertion that ‘ the very essence of reality 
is its mutability.’ This transition is totally unwarranted. True a verbal 
shuffle may disguise its invalidity, if you call concrete objects like men and 
trees ‘ realities ’ and then maintain that all such objects are in continuous 
mutation; you will get the conclusion that ‘ realities' are in a continuous 
flux. If you admit nothing but such concrete objects within the extension 
of the class ‘ realities,’ then you will get the conclusion that ' all realities are 
mutable ’ which is not so far from the proposition that ‘ the essence of real¬ 
ity is its mutability.’ But you have proved nothing more than that it is 
inherent in concrete objects to change. Now from this fact Buddhist writers 
along with many others have inferred that they are unreal. This is surely 
notorious; the very passages which our author quotes (and in one case 
misquotes) from Buddhist writers bear this out abundantly. The criterion 
of reality is permanence, that of unreality impermanence. Compare the pass¬ 
age quoted from Buddhaghosa on page 222 ‘ there is nothing permanent 
and constant like Nibbana' and the doctrine (page 3 et passim) that ‘un¬ 
conditioned reality is Nibbana ’ which also is eternal e. g., “ out of time.” 
Take again the passage misquoted by U Shwe Zan Aung (page 6) from the 
Ledi Sadaw (J. P. T. S. 1913—14, page 127 sub fin). The former quotes 
“ they (i. e., the realities) come to be and cease from moment to moment.” 
But the expression “ i. e., the realities ” is erroneously inserted. In fact the 
remerence is to “ the aggregates which are ultimate phenomena ” referred 
to a few lines further down in the same passage i. e., the extension, con¬ 
sciousness etc., of which a man is made up. Note that these are phenomena 
which change. No doubt according to Buddhist theory they are not so 
unreal as the merely ‘ nominal facts ’ of ‘ entity ’ and ‘ person,’ but in spite 
of that they are by no means absolute realities. As a matter of fact the 
whole drift of this passage is irrelevant to the purpose (as indeed most of 
his quotations are) of U Shwe Zan .Aung's argument. The Ledi Sadaw 
merely urges that there is nothing in fact corresponding to our conception 
of an unchanging ‘ person' oi> ‘ entity ’; all that occurs in an unending 
stream of these ‘‘ Ultimate phenomena ” which ‘‘ come to be and pass 
away from moment to moment even in a single day.” But it is throughout 
implied that, if there were not this constant change, then the idea of 
a permanent self would correspond to a reality. The fact is that Buddhism, 
in the best of company, along with every considerable philosophy with the 
exception of that of Heraclitus and of Bergson regards the real as the 
unchanging and mutability as the mark of the unreal. What is so 
staggering about Bergson’s thought is that he runs counter to this 
almost universal prepossession and tells us that what is really real is the 
vital, the living that which is ever changing, which by the constant accumul¬ 
ation of a past cannot avoid being different at every moment and is con¬ 
stantly reaching out into a future that is at every moment a new creation. 
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It is extraordinary, if Nibbana is to be identified with I elan vital, that 
Buddhism should have shown no traces at all of the practical effect of this 
doctrine. Instead of the constant assertion that all life is dukkha, wc should 
expect some appreciation of ‘la vie,’ I do not, of course, say la vie 
Parisiesme.’ 

Jesting apart, however, it seems most paradoxical to identify a doctrine 
like Bergson’s, based upon a most intense study of the phenomena of vitality 
with one which originated in times when the comprehension of the vital 
was universally most feeble and in a land (India) where hitherto the interest 
in these phenomena has (with extraordinarily few though brilliant excep¬ 
tions) lagged behind that manifested in other parts of the world up to the 
present day. 

That Bergson’s and the Buddhist theory of reality is identical seems to 
be U Shwe Zan Aung’s main point. In consequence, I suppose, he gives 
remarkably little prominence to the indubitable fact that both are theories 
of ‘ soul-lessness.’ But the significance of this identity in the two systems 
is quite different. Bergson dispenses with the soul theory both as being 
unnecessary and contradicted by the facts. He thinks the soul theory would 
imply pre-existence of the soul, which is not a fact. In spite of the fact that 
there is no separable soul to account (as on other theories) for the unity 
and continuity of the individual life, the individual is no mere procession 
of mental states each real only while it lasts (page 9 et passim) as according 
to Buddhism. To begin with, this doctrine that each state, whether of in¬ 
dividual experience or of anything else, is real while it lasts is not Bergson’s 
theory at all. If I might digress a little I should point out that the doctrine 
put in the above form is highly ambiguous. My. state of astonishment at 
the attempted assimilation of Bergson’s philosophy to Buddhism has lasted 
since I began to read U Shwe Zan Aung’s articles. Has it been real all the 
time? But I take it that tlie doctrine in question is intended to be identical 
with the theory of the ‘ indubitable momentary existence ’ not of ‘ objects ’ 
(as on page 234) but of states. Unfortunately, according to Bergson, there 
are neither real states nor real moments! No doubt from the mathematical 
point of view this is equivalent to the statement that the rate of change of 
every state has an infinitely great velocity. But the point is, that the mathe¬ 
matical form of expression misrepresents reality by assuming that there are 
such things as states i. e., it represents the ‘ mutable reality ’ by a linear 
series of ‘ stable views.' 

Not content with attempting to identify the Bergsonian and the Bud¬ 
dhist criterion of reality U Shwe Zan Aung would like to make out that the 
conscious function by which that reality is grasped is similarly described in 
both systems i. e., the ‘ intuition ’ of Bergson is the same as some function 
described by Buddhism i. e., the ‘ insight ’ of the Points of Controversy. 
The word for this in some cases seems to be Pahhd, but from the account 
given this term seems to have been variously applied. 

Now it is common to many philosophies to maintain that there are vari¬ 
ous grades of thought differing in their power of revealing reality to us. 
The Platonic distinction between ‘knowledge’ and ‘opinion’ is famous. 
Sometimes those who describe the superior powers of one kind of knowl- 
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edge describe it as entering into or penetrating reality more adequately, as 
Bergson claims for his ‘ intuition,’ though sometimes the metaphor used is 
more akin to that implied by the English word ‘ understanding.’ Now our 
author on page 149 quotes a passage from the Ledi Sadaw in which knowl¬ 
edge is described as ‘ penetrating ’ a fact. But whether this epithet applies 
exclusively to knowledge in so far as it is intuitive does not appear. The 
whole passage involves certainly a distinction between intuitive and infer¬ 
ential knowledge, but whether what is here rendered in English ‘intuitive 
knowledge’ has any affinities with Bergson’s intuition once more does not 
appear. 

Again we are referred to page 133 of the Points of Controversy for a 
contrast between intuition and analysis but I have failed to find any refer¬ 
ence to this contrast in the passage cited. It is true that there is a standing 
distinction in Budddhism between ‘insight’ (c./. Points of Controversy 
pages 373—4) and knowledge by ‘ concepts ’ but this seems to be merely the 
familiar distinction between the knowledge of ‘ real ’ and of ‘ nominal ’ 
facts. The examples of the objects ofi ‘ conceptual ’ knowledge make this 
clear viz., the hetes noires of Buddhism ‘ being ’ ‘ person ’ etc. A ‘ concept' 
is to be defined in Buddhist writings as an arbitrary idea attached to a word 
without any corresponding reality. No evidence has been led to show that 
the Buddhist writers approached a theory of a knowledge (like Bergson’s 
intuition) which is to be lived rather than thought. 

It is of no avail to point out that they distinguished between the knowl¬ 
edge we get by experiencing a sensation (e.g., of taste or of colour) and 
that which comes by description (of that taste or colour) without personal 
experience. This by no means coincides with Bergson’s distinction between 
intuition and intellect. The sensuous acquaintance with the spectrum may 
give you merely the linear series of conceptually distinguished colours. The 
intuitive knowledge of colour would make you feel the red passing into 
orange and the orange into yellow and so on right through the scale C.f. 
Creative Evolution, tr, Mitchell, pages 316, 7.—‘In order that our activity 
may leap from an act to an act, it is necessary that matter should pass from 


a state to a state . Our perception manages to apprehend 

matter with this bias. The primal function of perception is 


precisely to grasp a series of elementary changes under the form of a quality 
or of a simple state by a work of condensation.’ C. f. also page 318. ‘The 
qualities of matter are so many stable views that we take of its instability.’ 
This amply proves that sense perception is quite distinct from Bergson's 
intuition. 

Perhaps the most astounding example of U Shwe Zan Aung’s settled 
habit of attempting to describe Buddhist doctrines by language appropriated 
to speculations which are totally irrelevent to Buddhism is his way of using 
Bergson’s ‘ irreversible ’ to translate a Pali expression which means merely 
not liable to change. More extraordinary still is the argument by which he 
seeks to justify his practice. 

Irreversibility according to Bergson is a characteristic of real time or 
duration. It indicates the impossibility of going through the same state twice 
(Creative Evolution page 6 ct passim), the property of driving ever onwards 
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to something new and unprecedented which distinguishes real time as op¬ 
posed to the time of medianics. From the quotations given from the Ledi 
Sadaw and other authors it is perfectly clear that the meaning of aviparinata 
which U Shwe Zan Aung wishes to express by ‘irreversibility’ is mom- 
transformability. One of his reasons for so doing is that ‘ all conditioned 
realities arc subject to change’ (page 239). Hence they cannot be non-trans- 
formablc I suppose, whereas the world in time is irreversible. Here how¬ 
ever, he forgets, that the point was that the Bergsonian time is an absolute 
reality and yet is subject to change. Again U Shwe Zan Aung says that 
probably ainparlta signifies that which cannot go against its nature (page 
238). On the other hand all things subject to growth and decay are termed 
inparindma-dhammas. This would make it impossible on Buddhist theory to 
predicate aviparita of real tme, whereas Bergson does maintain that it is 
irreversible. 

But “ we have viparin&ma-dhammas continually transformed into 
riparinata-dhammas. It is in tlieir nature to move forward. We cannot re¬ 
verse this nature and retransform jl succeeding vipariiuita-dhamma into a 
preceding xnparin&ma-dhamma which is past recall. This impossibility of 
retransformation is in our opinion^ aviparitabhava (irreversibility).” That 
is to say, because (according to the opinion of some—U Shwe Zan Aung 
for example—) that which is liable to change cannot, when it has changed, 
change back again and become as it was before it changed, the meaning of 
the word unchangeability is not the incapacity for changing in general but 
the incapacity of that which has changed for changing back to the state 
it was in before it changed! It is difficult to determine whether the petitio 
principix or the ignoratio elenchi in this argument is the more prominent. 

I shall not weary the readers of this Journal with a further enumera¬ 
tion of the irrelevancies of U Shwe Zan Aung's exposition. I maintain that 
practically the whole of the numerous quotations from Bergson given by him 
are totally irrelevant to the issue discussed and nothing but some strong pre¬ 
possession which requires some further explanation can account for the 
labour and persistence our author has shown in a fruitless quest. 

U Shwe Zan Aung seems certainly to be a partisan in the East ver.sus 
West controversy but this fact is not sufficient to account for his attempt to 
identify Bergson’s teaching with Buddhism. I should suggest that in addi¬ 
tion there is possibly in the background a dissatisfaction with the present 
attitude of traditional Buddhism and an attempt to interpret it as something 
more akin with the vital and favouring the spirited ‘joy in life’ of the 
modern world. It is always possible for the devotees of a religion to change 
their attitude towards ultimate problems, but a change like that here indicat¬ 
ed would be revolutionary for Buddhists. They would have to deny that 
all things in the making are evilto become disciples of Bergson they 
must cease to be Buddhists. 

The second part of U Shwe 21 an Aung’s series of articles tries to assimi¬ 
late Russell also to Buddhism. So far as I can see he has little more success 
in this case than witli Bergson. There is, for example, a thorough-going con¬ 
fusion between reasoning and logic throughout. Neither Aristotle nor Rus¬ 
sell invented reasoning and it is possible to find concrete -illustrations of the 
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forms of arguments and propositions described by them in the reasonings of 
intelligent men, Buddhist or otherwise. What is extraordinary is that, in 
spite of the immense amount of acute dialectical argument that went on in 
the Buddhist Schools, there was so little reflection on argument i.e., logic. 
True we find logical points nicely illustrated here and there. Thus in one 
of the passages quoted from Buddhaghosa (page 222)—a thinker for whom 
I have a very high respect—there is a very neat illustration of the fallacy of 
‘ figure of speech.’ But. in spite of this, the formula of the fallacy, i. e.. its 
universal characterisation is not given. We are merely carried on from 
example to example. Still less is there any systematic reasoning upon 
reasoning. 

I fear I have wearied the readers of this Journal sufficiently by this 
time and shall postpone either till next number or indefinitely any fur¬ 
ther criticism of the affinities traced between Russell’s and Buddhist 
determinism. 

G. R. T. Ross. 


BURMESE NOVELS. 

I. —Maung Yin Maung and Ma Ma, by James Hla Gyaw, Rangoon: 

Friend of Burma Press 1904. 

This professes to be " a novel in Burmese being the first in the 
language.” The circumstances under which it was produced have been 
told very briefly in this Journal, Volume VII, Part II, page 175 flf. and 
would lead one naturally to find in the making of it a great deal of 
western influence. Indeed, a novel in the modern sense of the word 
was so unfamiliar to the Burmese mind that the author thought it ex¬ 
pedient to qualify the title by saying that the book was ” compiled ” 
from the papers left behind by Maung Yin Maung. The reader is fur¬ 
ther informed (p. 2) that since the children and grand children of the 
characters in the story were still living in 1904 assumed names have 
been employed in the compilation. How far this trick on the part of 
the author was successful is a matter of little or no literary importance. 
Perhaps it was so far successful that the author made a name as one 
who introduced a new form of literature to those who were unacquaint¬ 
ed with English. For the papers from which the story was compiled 
were the papers (we must assume the existence of these on the analogy 
of the book under view) from which Alexander Dumas compiled his 
story of the Count of Monte Cristo! Maung Yin Maung is none other 
than the Count in Burme-se garb. Of course having reincarnated in 
Burma the Count must behave like a true Burman and cannot do many 
things that he has done in Europe. He is no more a man of terrible 
vengeance and a stern instrument of judgment but has become a very 
amiable and soft-hearted man ready to forgive and forget, as a good 
Buddhist ought to be. He is so nervous in the presence of his sweet 
heart that the author confidently lays down the law that (in Burma at 
least) when two lovers meet, the lady is more self-possessed than the 
gentleman and has often to prompt his words! He however is more 
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fortunate in Burma in that he is at last united in wedlock with his first 
love. Although he is still endowed with readiness of resource he suffers 
terribly from an excessive belief in the law of karma. This belief that 
man is the victim of his acts and that his life is conditioned by them has 
been the parrot-cry of indolent people, who will not realize that man 
is master of his acts, at least so far as the present time is concerned. 

It is clear that the story-interest of the book is very largely due to 
its European prototype. It is of course left to the choice of any novelist 
to take the plot of his story from any source he likes. But if any one 
has directly obtained it from another he should be able to justify his 
claim to the title of novelist by attaining excellence in one or more of 
the other points essential to the making of a novel—character, descrip¬ 
tion, dialogpie and style. In none of these points does the book, allow¬ 
ing for obvious differences of language, country and time come up to 
its prototype. And in none of them does it excel as it does in the plot. 
In other words, the plot is its chief characteristic and this has been 
directly borrowed from a European book. 

The character-drawing is uniformly maintained. The heroine and 
the other women of the story are exactly what ideal Burmese women 
should be. The same remark applies to the other characters, monk and 
layman alike. 

There is little description. Dialogue suffers from the usual way of 
making speeches grammatical parts of long complex sentences. A 
more tactful use of the direct narration is wanting to make Burmese 
dialogues as lively and interesting as they ought to be. As it is the 
book reads more like a narration than a novel. Its defect in manners¬ 
painting is one proof of this. Indeed the author has thrown away many 
opportunities of setting off the various incidents by the mysterious touch 
of the artist. Witness the bare account of the scene between the hero 
and the parents of the heroine on the occasion of his asking for her hand 
(p. 17 ff). The diction is that of a simple narration. In making these 
remarks we should not forget that the book under review is the first 
novel in Burmese and is entitled to all the privileges of a pioneer work. 
The illustrations are not very good and some are untrue to the story. 

— Editor. 


2 .—Maung Hmaing* — 1 . 

The opening decade of the present century inaugurates a period 
of transition in the-literary history of Burma. Since 1904 Burmese 
fiction has been in a state of flux. The new order that has emerged is 
not yet free of the crudities of a new-found art. Yet its achievement 
is of positive walue. Realism has invaded the romance of fancy and the 
grey atmosphere of ordinary everyday life has received at long last an 
artistic interpretation. 

The way of the Burmese novel was cleared not by James Hla Gyaw 
alone,’ since his contemporary U Maung Gyi gave to the world the first 

* Maung Hmaing by U Maung Gyi Re. 1/4 (Hanthawaddy Preaa). 
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volume of Maung Hmaing soon after the publication of Mating Yin Mating 
and Ma Mi Ma. Maung Hmaing is a three-decker novel that fluttered 
our dovecots at the hour of its appearance. But its enormous vogue 
helped make the new genre popular. 

The novel takes us back to the time when this Province was under 
the Burmese Raj and Ava was the capital. The story opens at the 
metropolis where Maung Hmaing, a rosclle-seller drives his homely 
trade. Though humble in station he is a man of quick parts. He falls 
violently in love with Kin Le Gyi, the daughter of a JVinhmti.-f She is 
also the fiancee of Maung Maung Gyi, the son of another lVinhmu.\ To 
arrive at his end, Maung Hmaing hits upon an utterly daring design. 
Under cover of darkness, he steals into Kin Le Gyi’s chamber and 
wakens her. She takes alarm. But he dissolves her fears with winning 
words and presses his suit. She refuses. He is persistent. She is at 
last won. Owing to the disparity of their social positions, she gives him 
the wherewithal to efface his low degree. He resolves to make himself. 

He tells Maung Maung Gyi that Kin Le Gyi is his lady-love. 
Maung Maung Gyi declines to credit the startling news. Maung 
Hmaing proves by occular demonstration. Ere long, he goes down 
the Irrawaddy with a goodly following. 

He arrives in Minhla. He now passes himself off as Maung Maung 
Gyi, Myosa of Pin, Natmauk and Kyaukpadaung and gives out that he 
is on his way to Rangoon to make purchases for the King. Before long, 
he weds Ma Ma Gyi and carries on a liaison with her widowed step¬ 
mother Ma E Kywe. After some time, he leaves them for Rangoon on 
false pretences. 

He breaks journey at Prome. There he is known as Maung Gale 
and passes himself for a jeweller. He marries Me Wun, the daughter 
of U Kyaung Ban, a well-to-do broker. After some months he takes 
boat for Rangoon ostensibly to trade. 

He reaches his destination and assumes the role of Kin Maung Gyi, 
His Majesty’s Purchaser. He wins the heart and hand of Kin Kin Bi, 
the daughter of a Babu merchant of fame and fortune. By a shabby 
trick he returns to Ava laden with rich fabrics. 

He touches at Prome and Minhla. With honied words he dissipates 
the doubts of his wives. He leaves them apparently with many regrets. 
He reaches Ava and styles himself Kin Maung Gyi of Rangoon. Just 
on his arrival he learns that the marriage of Kin Le Gyi wth Maung 
Maung Gyi is a matter of hours. The news half-kills him. He stoutens 
his heart and embarks upon a great gamble. In collusion with Kin Le 
Gyi and the Brahmin who is to solemnize the marriage, he poses as 
Maung Maung Gyi and takes the bride as his wedded wife before the 
arrival of the bridegroom. 

After a considerable tract of time, he proceeds first to Minhla and 
then to Prome and lastly to Rangoon in order to see his wives. Mis¬ 
fortune confronts him at every turn. At Minhla he finds neither of his 

t Officer in charge of one of the four quartern around the palace. 
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wives. Ma Ma Gyi is no more and Ma E Kywe has departed for Ava 
on the bare chance of happening’ upon him. At Pronie he is told of 
Me Wun’s strange disappearance. In Rangoon he learns that Kin Kin 
Bi has gone to Ava to seek him out. 

After a purposeful delay he makes for Ava. In a desperate gale, 
his boat capsizes. He is washed ashore. A Karen fisherman and his 
daughter Dat Po chance upon Maung Hmaing. Dat Po prevails upon 
her father to give the castaway food and shelter. Forgetful of her kind¬ 
ness, Maung Hmaing pays court to the girl. He is baffled by her 
mivetd. He redoubles his efforts. She is taken in his toils. He is mind¬ 
ed to live with her forever. Eventually the ugly reality flashes upon 
him. He deserts her and returns home. At Ava he is apprised of the 
presence of his wives. Though the news has a disturbing effect upon 
his mind, he means to face facts squarely and deal with them as best 
he may. To this end, he eavesdrops at the houses of his wives. To his 
utter dismay, he hears their threats to handle him without kid-gloves. 

Such in brief is the story. Whimsy and fantasy, farce and ex¬ 
travaganza are so insistently noticeable in the book that one is pro¬ 
voked to call it a ‘ novel-romance.’ The border-line between Roma«ce 
and Novel is somewhat faint and impalpable, witness Scott and the 
Brontes. As a matter of plain fact, in every romance the germ of a 
novel lies concealed and in every novel there is the suggestion or the 
possibility of a romance. Out of the Arthurian cycle of romances, 
Malory has fashioned his Mortc d’Arthur which is, in a sheaf of senses, 
the pioneer of the English novel. On the other hand, the atmosphere 
of Love and Mr. Lewisham, that compelling novel of Mr. H. G. Wells is 
suffused with romantic feeling and colour. Speaking broadly, a ro¬ 
mance is objective while a novel is subjective. In the former the inci¬ 
dent interest is of salient importance and in the latter the character- 
and-motive interest forms the supreme factor. The one absorbs our 
attention in events or happenings; the other directs our mind to the 
development of character. A romancer handles life neglectful of truth 
to fact and sanity of imagination. But a novelist represents a phase of 
life and blends realism conventional morality and mental analysis. 

Mautig Hmaing is open at many points to adverse criticism. The 
plot is slight and the episodes of the story are strung together along 
the thread of the principal character. The way in which the chain of 
circumstance and event is woven makes a heavy demand upon the 
reader’s credulity. 

At moments the novel gives intimate revelations of the shadows 
and depths in human character. In a sense, the personages are drawn 
with a depth of understanding. But each and all lack repose. The 
novelist stresses too heavily a particular trait or eccentricity, Maung 
Hmaing is acutely susceptible to every sparkle of a winsome woman’s 
eye. In fact he riots in lust. It is seldom that he feels the prick of 
conscience. Even in times of deepest repentence, he seems to have a 
hugging hatred of lewdness. His character is a study in the degradation 
wrought by carnality. As a hero, he is plainly impossible. His plans 
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succeed far too well. There is no hitch, no disturbing factor. Like 
John Buncle he always marries a sweetly fair woman. A successful 
courtship follows close upon an abrupt introduction. 

Of love as a spiritual passion the novelist seems to be densely 
ignorant. He represents marriage as a little more than an affair of 
sexual commerce. Moreover his women are incapable of seeing through 
the camouflage of words. They are much too yielding, much too easily 
won. Not to believe in a woman’s No is the approved method of win¬ 
ning her. Still can any thinking man doubt the existence of Lad/ 
Disdain? Has not Shakespeare described her in proud phrases in a score 
or so of his sonnets? 

Dialogue appears to be the author's strong point. Its skilful con¬ 
duct makes some of his characters seem real to us. In conversation 
they often appeal to ancient history. Is not this, after all, an infirmity? 
The reference at times verges on the ludicrous. The hero while intri¬ 
guing with Ma E Kywe, expresses the pangs of unfulfilled desire. In 
support he quotes the high authority of his scriptures. ujKB@Ba»c^^{o96eo» 
u«gdSri8ifcoAcSK>qK6ic^:Sc^uS^|Sco»Ci^o^|&t6@3§i!;c6i9cggSafiu^SK)^ma^^a>c^t 

This is on a par with the passage in Lyly’s Euphucs where Seneca is 
cited to bear out the statement that an overstrained bow will break. 
Does it need a philosopher to tell us such platitudes? 

The novel before us has no esthetic description of scenery. The 
author is mainly concerned with the progress of the story. He possesses 
a forceful grasp of the situation and describes with straightforward tell¬ 
ing energy. As a weaver of words he has no small skill. Take "Ihis 
passage from Kin Kin Bi’s billet-doux to Mating Hmaing. 

coo5o8uf 8euo9^cs1E wSucqfxfxjyxt s ocq|o«eaoSc^o8§i^ 

f^ca)o6§§cc^^g^m£a«8we^,o^ic^6te§otx>8i38«o:c^8oj:o1a3^ awcScbtas^oxiocScgEi 
a»5|c6cct55«r^o«)8j^ (King Wizaya took Kuwunna to wife with profuse pro¬ 
fessions of love in Lingadipa, that emerald isle. As time went on, he 
divested her of her high estate and demanded her speedy departure. 
Let me not live to be dishonoured in this fashion.) The style has no 
high distinction. But it possesses the promise of splendour. 

The most serious objection to the novel is its low moral tone. To 
describe the hero’s amours would be to violate decency. There is a 
strong appeal to the more vulgar kinds of human interest. Stark realism 
is depicted with the accuracy of a Dutch painter. It leaves on the reader 
the impression that the novelist has lived strenuously and enjoyed 
greatly. From its perusal one emerges certainly not a better man. 
Possibly one becomes wiser in regard to the depth into which that man 
sinks who gives himself up to sensuality. 


Ba Han. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Sub-Committee held on the i6th January, zgi8, 

at Rangoon College. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, C. I. E.— President. 

J. T. Best, Esqr. | Prof. Maung Tin, M. A. 

Prof. W. G. Fraser, M. A. 

1. The minutes of the meeting held on the 12th November, 1917, 
were confirmed. 

2. The present state of the roll was considered. It was resolved— 

(1) that thirteen members should be deemed to have resigned be¬ 

cause they have left Burma. 

(2) that twenty-three members should be deemed to have resigned 

because they have not paid for a period of years in spite of 
reminders issued. 

(3) that other members in arrears should receive a further letter 

and reminder before the Honorary Secretary takes action with 
regard to their membership. 

(4) that the question of members on military service or on leave 

should be brought before the Committee at its nc.vt meeting. 

3. It was decided that the annual meeting should be held on the 
7th February, when a paper by Mr. J. Stuart “ Glimpses of Burma 
Eighty Years ago” should be read. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Committee held at Rangoon College on 

s^rd January, ipj8. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, C. I. E.— President. 

J. T. Best, Esquire, M. A.— Vice-President. 

J. S. Fumivall, Esquire, I. C. S.— Vice-President. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Cardot. 

J. J. Nolan, Esqr. 

Rev. Dr. Gilmore. 

Prof. W. G. Fraser, Hony. Secy. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting held on December 3rd, were 
confirmed. 

2. The recommendations of the Sub-Committee with regard to the 
roll of members were approved. 

3. Considered the position of members out of Burma on military 
service or on leave. 
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Resolved —that members on military service should be regarded as 
absent members and should not be required to pay the subscription for 
the period of their absence. If on their return they desrie copies of the 
Journal for the period of their absence, they should receive copies on 
payment of the subscription for that period. No alteration of the pre¬ 
sent practice was necessary in the case of members on leave out of 
Burma. 

4- On the President’s proposal, seconded by Mr. J. T. Best, Vice- 
President, Mr. J. Stuart was elected a corresponding member. 

5. The reports of the Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer 
were approved as amended. 

6. Arrangements for the election of officers at the Annual General 
Meeting were made. It was agreed to recommend that the officers for 
1917 should be re-elected with the exception of the late Mr. G. F. Arnold 
and Rev. W. Purser who has resigpied. 

7. The Honorary Secretary was empowered to approach His 
Honour Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieut.-Governor of Burma, with the 
request that he should become Patron of the Society in succession to 
Sir Harcourt Butler. 

8. Discussed a proposal by Mr. J. J. Nolan that printed copies of 
papers to be read at general meetings of the society should be sent previ¬ 
ous to the meetings to such members as applied for them, so as to facili¬ 
tate discussion. 

Resolved— that the Honorary Secretary should ascertain from the 
A. B. M. Press on what terms advance copies of such papers could be 
supplied. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Burma Research Society was 
held at Rangoon College on the 7th of February 1918. Mr. M. Hunter, 
C. I. E., President of the Society was in the chair. The following mem¬ 
bers were present:— 

J. T. Best, Esq., U Hpay, A. T. M., K. S. M., (Vice-Presidents), 
Right Rev. Bishop Cardot, U May Oung, Rev. D. C. Gilmore, Dr. G. 
R. T. Ross, Messrs. Guy Rutledge, J. J. Nolan, J. Clague, A. Khalak, 
G. H. Luce, Maung Aung Than, Saya Thein, Prof. Maung Tin (Hono¬ 
rary Editor) and Prof. W. G. Fraser, (Honorary Secretary.) 

1. The Honorary Secretary read the Annual Reports for 1917. 
The following was the Honorary Secretary’s report:— 

Roll of Members. —The list of members published in the Journal 
for December, 1916, was inaccurate. The number on the roll should 
have been 248. Of these one was Patron, 3 were corresponding mem¬ 
bers, 14 were Life Members and 2^0 were ordinary members. 

During the year 1917, five members have died, namely Mr. G. F. 
Arnold, C. I. E., I. C. S., a former Vice-President of the Society; The 
.Hon’ble U Tun Myat, U Po Hnit, T. D. M., K. S. M., Mr. Forbes and 
U Pe Maung, K. S. M., F. R. G. S. 
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Eight members have resigned; and eight members have written say¬ 
ing they had previously resigned. 

Thirty-six members have l)een deemed to have resigned. 

Twenty-one new members have been elected, of whom one was 
corresponding member, Rev. R. Halliday; five were Life Members and 
fifteen were ordinary members. 

Eleven former ordinary members have become Life Members. 

Hence the list of members at present is as follows:— 

I Patron. 

4 Corresponding Members 
30 Life Members. 

177 Ordinary Members. 

The total membership is thus 212. 

Prof. Maung Tin acted as Honorary Secretary until I took over the 
duties from him in the end of March. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on the 15th March, and 
another ordinary meeting was held on 30th August. At those meetings 
papers by Mr. J. S. Fumivall, Vice-President, were read, namely " From 
China to Peru ” and “ Samuel White.” The Committee met four times 
and the Sub-Committee six times. Three numbers of the Journal were 
published under the continued Editorship of Prof. Maung Tin. 

Amongst the activities of the Society were the following: 

A prize of Rs. 50I- for a Burmese poem was awarded to Maung 
Aung Dun, Prome. 

On the proposal of Mr. J. S. Furnivall, circulars were issued to 
members and non-members, inviting them to become Life Members, 
their subscription to be invested in the War Loan. .\s a result, ten 
ordinary memliers became Life Members, and four new Life Members 
were elected. 

A Burmese Marching Songs Competition for prizes offered by 
Mr. J. S. Fumivall was arranged. There was a large number of entries. 

A series of four lectures to be delivered at the -A.rts and Crafts Exhi¬ 
bition in January, 1918, was arranged. 


The following was the Honorary Treasurer’s report:— 

Maung Set held the post of Honorary Treasurer until March 1917, 
when I took over from him. 

On 1st January, 1917, there was a balance of Rs. 5077-8-9 in favour 
of the Society. During the year income, detailed in the statement of 
of accounts, amounted to Rs. 5309-6-8. Expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 3211-12-6. Of this the cost of the Journal makes over two thirds: 
this large sum being due to the fact that four issues of the Journal were 
paid for in 1917, and to the enhanced cost of printing, etc. 

Rs. 3000I- formerly on fixed deposit was invested in the Indian War 
Loan War Bonds 1920 at 5/2 per cent, as also Rs. 1500I- received as 
subscriptions for Life Membership. Rs. 6oo|- is held in the form of 
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Post Office Cash Certificates, sent as subscriptions for Life Membership. 
I have estimated these according to the amount due on their maturity. 
The balance at the bank amounted at the close of the year to Rs. 1966-0-5. 
Out of this the December issue of Journal has to be paid for. 

Copies of the Revenue and Expenditure statement were distributed 
at the meeting. 


Dr. Ross enquired what was the total of Life Membership subscrip¬ 
tions invested in the War Loan. The Honorary Secretary stated the 
subscriptions of fourteen Life Members were invested in the War Loan, 
each subscription amounting to Rs. 150. 


On the motion of Mr. Nolan, seconded by Mr. Rutledge, the Annual 
Reports were unanimously adopted. 


2. Before proceeding to the election of office bearers, the President 
said that he had much pleasure in intimating that His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor had agreed to become Patron of the Society in 
succession to The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler. 

3. The office bearers for 1918 were then elected. Mr. Hunter was 
re-elected President. In accepting office for the third year in succession, 
Mr. Hunter expressed his thanks to the Society and promised to do his 
best for the Society during the coming year. Mr. J. S. Furnivall, Mr. 
J. T. Best, and U Hpay were re-elected Vice-Presidents. Prof. Fraser 
was re-elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and Prof. Maung Tin was 
re-elected Honorary Editor. 

The following were re-elected members of the Committee:— 

Rev. D. C. Gilmore, M. A., Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C. I. E., Mr. Chas. 
Duroiselle, Mr. J. J. Nolan, U May Oung, M. A., LL. B., The Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Mg. Kin, U Ba, B. A., Mr. A. P. Morris, The Hon’ble Mr. 
J. G. Rutledge, Prof. G. R. T. Ross, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. Webb, The 
Right Rev. Bishop Cardot, U Kyaw Dun, K. S. M., Mr. A. Rodger, The 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rangoon, Rev. J. A. Drysdale, U Po 
Byu, U Shwe Zan Aung, Mr. L. Ah Yain, Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot, and 
Mr. L. F. Taylor. 

The following were also elected members of the Committee;— 
Prof. Luce, Mr. G. Harvey, I. C. S., Mr. A. Khalak. 


4. The Chairman then called on Mr. Luce to read a paper by Mr. 
J. $tuart, entitled “ Glimpses of Burma Eighty years Ago.” The paper 
dealt with the items of news in a Moulmein newspaper of 1837. “ The 
Maulmein Chronicle” There were references to the unsettled state of 
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affairs in Ava, to the journeys of Richardson and Macleod, and Dr. 
Heifer to the shipping and trade at Moulmein, and other subjects. Mr. 
Stuart commented especially on the glowing anticipations of prosperity 
for Moulmein, and pointed out how these had not been fulfilled. Mr. 
Stuart’s paper is printed in full elsewhere in the Journal. 

There was a lively discussion after the reading of the paper. U May 
Oung regretted that no light was shed on the attitude of the Burmese 
and Talaings of Moulmein at that period. Dr. Ross suggested that Bur¬ 
mese investigators might be better able to obtain materials for such an 
enquiry. Mr. Rutledge was struck by the modesty of the editor of the 
newspaper, and suggested that it would add to the amusement of one 
Society to enquire how long that admirable spirit prevailed. Mr. Nolan 
discussed the tone of the newspaper, and also expressed interest in the 
prospects of wealth from iron ore, mentioned in the paper. He also 
suggested that it would be well if the materials used by Mr. Stuart and 
others in preparing papers, should be placed in the hands of the Society 
for collection and preservation. 

The Chairman discussed the references to iron ore and potash in the 
paper. He said that the Society was greatly indebted to Mr. Stuart for 
his interesting papers. The Committee had just elected him a Corres¬ 
ponding Member to show their appreciation of his work. 

After the meeting, refreshments were served, and the discussion 
between members was continued. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Sub-Committee held at Rangoon College on the 

28th February, at 8 a. m. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, C. I. E.—President. 

J. T. Best, Esqr. | Prof. Maung Tin. 

Prof. W. G. Fraser. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 16th January were con¬ 
firmed. 

2. Read a letter from Capt. Stuart regarding the Burmese March¬ 
ing Songs Competition. Resolved that the Honorary Secretary should 
inquire whether a selection of the best songs had been made. 

3. Resolved that the price of the Journal should be fixed at Rs. sj- 
for non-members; and Rs. 3|- for members. 

4. Considered the printing in full in the Rangoon Press of papers 
read at General Meetings. Resolved that abstracts of the papers only 
should be printed. 

5. Considered the printing of advance copies of papers to be read 
at meetings. Resolved to take no action in this matter for the present. 

6. Elected Mr. W. A. Scholes a member of the Society. 

10 
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The following matters submitted by circular were dealt with by the 
Sub-Committee:— 

1. The suggestion of the Chief Librarian, Vajiranana National 
Library, Bangkok, that an exchange between its publications and the 
Journal of the Burma Research Society should be effected was agreed to; 

2. Mr. V. N. Sivaya, Barrister-at-Law, proposed by U May Oung, 
seconded by the Honorary Secretary, was elected a member of the 
Society. 


lOth April, igi8. 


W. G. Fraser, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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MON WEDDING SPEECHES AND RITUAL. 


I was present at a marriage in a Mon village on the Menam just below 
Ayuthia a few years ago and subsequently obtained copies of the speeches 
and the ritual used by the elder who officiates at the actual marriage cere¬ 
mony. Happening to see an old couple going off to the wedding I asked if 
I might accompany them and was told I should be welcome. It was to the 
bride’s house we went and there we found a goodly company assembled, the 
men in the inner room and the women in the outer part of the house. In 
front of the house some people were busy making an arch adorned with 
coloured cloths and having a bar of cane across the entrance. On asking 
what they were doing I was told they were guarding the city gate and that 
no stranger would be allowed to enter without proper credentials or hav¬ 
ing paid his footing. When the bridegroom’s party came along soon after 
from a different part of the village carrying their things, they were stop¬ 
ped here and put to question. I cannot say now whether this correspond¬ 
ed altogether with the written speeches or not, but it was certainly along 
similar lines. After this show of opposition the men handed over a tical 
to the gate keepers and then on further parley the w'omen of the party 
also gave a tical. There w’as some further show of opposition at the top 
of the stairs, where the bridegroom himself was stopped by a gold neck 
chain held across the stair between two persons, but the whole party was 
eventually admitted to the house with their goods.^ 

Trays of cakes and fruit twenty-five in number were arranged in a 
double row along the length of the inner room. These had apparently been 
carried in and laid down at random except that two with stands and covers 
topped the rows at one end. Two old ladies entering re-arranged them and 
sprinkled all with perfumed water. They then covered all with two loin 
cloths spread out full length. Next beginning from the lower end they com¬ 
menced to roll up the cloths taking something out of each tray as they passed 
over. This operation was styled casting a net and they afterwards handed 
round the proceeds of their catch. The contents of one row of trays were 
now poured into the trays of the other row. Some one made to put the 
empty trays one on top of the other but this was not allowed, .^fter the 
contents of the trays had been distributed amongst the guests, the trays were 
piled one on another. Two trays with selections of the different dainties 
were reserved for each side, and one was given to the strangers. Last of all 
the betel leaf, nut and tobacco were distributed. The floor was then cleared 
for the marriage ceremony. The bride and bridegroom came in attended 
by friends. They first did obeisance to the old man who officiated. Then 
apparently instructed by him they bowed their heads whilst he repeated 
what seemed to me at the time a mantra ending with sadhu, sadhu, the noise 

> At a Christian marriage in the same village some months a^o when I myself 
officiated the same kind of by-play took place at the top of the stair when the bride¬ 
groom arrived accompanied by his friends. A gold neck chain barred the way until 
satisfaction had been given. The people stopping the party seemed just to say what 
occurred to them and the bridegroom and his friends being Siamese it was all in 
Siamese. Again on a coin or two being handed over the party was admitted. 
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was SO great tliat it was innx>ssible to hear what he was saying from where I 
sat. The bride and bridegroom now placed tlieir right hands one on top of 
the other with palms upward and the old man pronounced a wish or blessing 
making the pair man and wife whilst pouring water on their hands from a 
little drinking cup all the time. Mon was the language used here, though 
the noise was so great, that it was impossible for one to follow.* At this 
stage too some one was burning chillies imder the house which caused almost 
every one to cough. This was apparently part of the entertainment. 

On my way down river I called on a scholarly monk to whom I had been 
previously introduced by the librarian at the National Library, Bangkok. 
I told him of the marriage I had seen and of my interest in all that pertained 
to it. He was disposed to help me in any enquiries on the matter and at 
once sent to the village for a man who on hearing what I wanted, repeat¬ 
ed to me the speeches which were used on such occasions. On asking him 
where he got it all he said he had committed it to memory. But I said, 
" Have you not got a lx>ok of some kind where one can have a look at them?” 
He replied that he liad, and on the monk requesting him to bring it and show 
me, he went home for a small palm-leaf manuscript which he handed to 
me to examine. I then got niy Mon assistant to make a copy both of the 
speeches and of the marriage ritual. I read them at the time, and saw 
the general purport, but did not make a thorough study till lately, when 
on the previous advice of Mr. Blagden, I decided to prepare them for the 
B. R. S. Journal. 

I have no doubt that the whole thing originated in Burma and was 
brought over by the forefathers of the present day Mons of Siam. I have, 
however, seen only one actual Burmese word, for occurring 

at one place for the usual 0 co& or cc^Qcocfti There are on the other 
hand many Siamese words and phrases as well as allusions which show 
that the speeches have been greatly changed especially in some parts since 
they were brought over here. Many years ago when I had been only a few 
years in Burma I attended a wedding in Ye, Amherst District where similar 
speeches were made by two men representing the bride and bridegroom 
respectively. I have no doubt now that they were using their version of 
the same set of speeches handed down from their ancestors. In this case, 
however, the speeches were spoken inside the house after the bride¬ 
groom's party had arrived and all were seated on the floor, the men on 
one side and the women on the other, the speakers facing each other from 
opposite ends of the two rows of vessels containing presents and arrang¬ 
ed in the centre of the room. The speeches as here given show that they 
are intended to begin on arrival of the bridegroom’s party outside the 
house. The newcomers are first addressed as sitting on the ground 
holding their baskets and other articles. It is not till the third speech 
on the bride’s side that the groom’s party are found making their way 
up the stair into the house, and even then members of the party are still 
coming on. 


* I have given this account in the words of a note written at the time to show 
how it appeared to a stranger. 
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* 

On the first casual reading of my copy of tlie manuscript I made a few 
corrections in spelling, which I set down at the time to slips of my copyist, 
but on looking at it more critically I have found quite a number of places 
where I have had to make more considerable alterations even to changing a 
whole word so as to get some meaning out of the thing. There are spellings 
too which represent colloquial pronunciation and these I have usually left 
standing. It is evident to me that these speeches have been committed to 
memory and handed on from one to another and that when they were written 
they were simply set down as the writers had learned them. I feel sure that 
there were words and phrases sometimes that were not understood at 
all. I have not thought it necessary always to indicate these changes, 
but I have made them very carefully and usually with the concurrence of 
native scholars. I have found a number of places where I can get no 
help from these friends and these will be indi<;ated in footnotes on the 
translation. 

R. Halliday. 


cSoScgO^GOQO^I 

|e^«ooo> a^Socg80oS0o^a^^ogotjli j^oo3t§c6(i^(9cl^(9 

og5o2^Si0i@jgg2'[8(^[8o^^u^[8»oDooS^oDoo5eoSo^8c^8^cc|ScoSi 
CO^oS^S 93g8c^»(jip> <g|^»SoCO(^Oi 

jpi ^(Sc§oS»(§Qoo«bbc^«£oooaoot c§[§c<jj£^c^«oSo^oS^6'§ogoi c^j§8^ao8^9aoi 
gS09tc^e(jpi ogcooSt^Sooi^ojtJ^o^cgioooi ti^oSog 

CO3£c0o8o^^[£^33OoSe<^6oOOl0OoSc§OOOOCO3O2(S^OOO^o5l^§oS<B|Jj|8<5[£^^ 
3§'^ciDi t^oi§66o5^oi>oo^o^«oo8t^ogot3Scf2£^co50o60o6i oScSo^^o^ct^ooo 
^cc^oSi <^£cgt^§ccp£oic^o£^^c2:^8i oo8cf5o'^<^oi«|^<j^£cg§oSog^co6ii20o58oS 
a0gg8c0(£o38930^003l 

g(^oobo»^j^^(^o:2|5o8ooSi ol^93c8oSco6^c»£a^3^e]£o2[£i'^9i<^[oS^|S 

g^cg^ogcooDoSc^gient 9aooSo'1^8c^«*i oicgo^cg^oSoDc^oSoqEc^^S 930008^^8 
f^dlcj»@oS§oSoi«oS(20Cf20Qi®io3coi ccgo^8^oSBn<{geo>g[cgqgoi ^88c^^ 
^oS2^Suno5aoooS2<2|^893on ^<$‘(^[8938833 ^ ^o^oSoiodoodi 8^ ^oigcjS^Bopo^ 
ccooj50«cc\}8^8cc\}8oo^c<g8cj^oS<3c^coi <^§8co^oo§'l8^5Q^8o^co'16o3i§8§85g 
^o3:So?|8on2(r'i o!38o3|8o««» qop»5930>»8pqia8i cSiaScSicfeoiSo5qpi8p5Sgj 
oooc^. ?<Sc§cf2odc^5^c^^^o^l8. c§i^o?oSoo'l^c§i8'l?9oS. c§i§oS^Bo5c^lg^oS 
ooooS^t a^8otg8^8co3o^g|^^c§^^633croi ooociS@oa^C2[Soo8gcq8co8c^co0i 


s There is apparently an omission here, presumably before 33008 
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<j'g[ogo5^jog[So3o5^S^d8« c^6ecjj^eoaS^oooc^oc»o^« sooScao^j^goGT^ooSo 
co3^oc^coiiu^§£«^oc^o»^g300ooODC|ii 0ff oci8»^8n^^9G^j^^^«oooSoj|£ jc8aD§0[ 
00§^d§«l §f5l^j!5»£OoSc^oS0 

f»^8olo0l COSD^g^i^^Cjr^oS (^|SoO»0^l2§Sf203»^^OOoSoo8330^0a>IO^C^q£ 

cr>^o^c»;coo^ggc»o8c^u »ccg88cfl ooc8oScoooiyc^^«^ ^ scpSaS i 

OgCCOf(23f>§[Sfi@^^@lB"®'SSilScCgSoO<^CCgSc3oS<»C^CO«9S6j^ig£o^6j«J 
CoSoOOJ^I^So OGD^NgSO^S c OCO^ OODoSc^ OCOD^*09C6l8|;'^OICgO^OCOO^^'^OIl^P 

Cg^^«^CO3GO^o|§[0g^£^gco£oSc§i ^^OTcgoS§00«0^93DoSo'l^G£«C^8* ^C^CO03^ 
'^8§«£^8o^iifioco^c^[c^«p'^ojcfic^oSQoSccp£'^cog5c:8co^‘Cg[oS^^oo<^]Sc§o^ 
ooGD^c^qSooccoD^i ^q£cgaS§ccoonoScooo^soao^c^[C^l§«cooj§c8« !»cg^8£^6<^ 
^c^onoS^£^[£(^0ooS88« oo5§ooc«}8oo^odo!^£^i c8oSq£i:^;»ccpo*a8o^oogc8 
<^oSg»« g£«o50 od^^GoS ^crgoSffodgKMP gdoScood^'^ §cogc8^oS c^c;pcg«o^» 

ccr>D^o§|ccp^^c§oS20^oS« cooo^c^^ccp^^ooq^oS^oooSo'l^i ^oo^jo«Dogco§i 8c5 

§C^C^(^0t^£q^3^> ^d3<Jj^CC[>8'^OOM0^2 OOoS<X>8t»O^OOOn ^Co18(|^^300§[ScI5i>SJ^ 

o68c0g38ojnyo^£oS^£sit(53§« asd^ScgoSoo^co^SjocSf^jSjoogoi ^Seo^ 
cooospoo©1o3t^^£o^i 8g§^oi^oSa!|^(^a)^o3gg:pSN« oHooggooSooa^ oloSg^ooD* 
^oSrac^9oSoooo336noo^^ootc[8i 0^2^03^ 8c|pc8oS^S8« ooS^^yooiooo^oH^e^p 
oioOoSc^o^ajJ^ojjSooooi i^^^g^o^^SeoSooooi gScS^r^ a^oiooo cooocpt^ 
co6sjP2c0£8o'loo^oSeo^Q8®'li'^28|[(Sr>^oc»^88wenccp83Si 

^Sfiop^oSc^'^ccoo^QOoS^cOi o>oS^noo!^«^«|iOc»«og[^o^q23» ^<S^Sogo^'^ 
oj(Jo^^§g5gr|p fg(yg580aDB|gS gioo^Sa^cpp ^^'^c^goooooo^d oSoo^o^oo^i 
<^l§<^oS^2^cr>«^a*8^^:§p ol^£««oScinc8§|oS®l8c§OP c§[OgS93oc§ing5o2^£c^<S 
q8o^co5o2^ii co^@@^3oS0oS^g5£coooc^o£pf>^[So0£ogre)goSc3g8«o5^^£ 
c^Sp^§oSc8|gji c^o«22«c<^oEi' oo8t^o20«j:^jji<Jc^c^cxogcsp£p cc^o8o0£a2S 
j^^2?OIOODc5o0300^®1c^3£llCOoS^^C3doiCCgo£o2<SoboODg«Cp8(5DP3a«o')oSc^8^«0 
Co1b1^(^CI33^JPOC930^^oS^OOI 3aCC[6^'^0lc}^C»8p G02DOD;^oS^1oo8 Co8g30^j^ 
iodoSp ca)o^gb^bo6o^^06'^o§^gooSi cooS^^oSoepoSoToS oHoSi^ogoo^p 
02oSs^^ooDa£Sc9cpog8^^3^iOcj^c5S^c^oc»3^'^oi<^(5ico8p;^c^sooo^|^@eoSc^ 
oogg8p o^c^^^^od^§oSq^8 o:^S1^2c8oSf^Sco8p o^£og^oogg8'^o2^£oo338cn^u '^02 
!^8c^c^02n6 OCO33^O«O^«^@0» (J^Qo^OCOO^S^OIJoSoSc^OP §oSo^oSci^^<^3'^08C^ 
ooocoSss c^8 scp8p 

o68cggo8o2tS(^8o£^8d5o^ccp8p<^j^»§ccDSoscoSg8o«ooooSpa2ooc®5gi 
§a1oSg3o5<^^5^bodoJ^o6i ocoq^oobgiafio^^ ff5')cg8oooSp 9G@[crt5o^^§ogc^^^ 
od<5oi(^«Pa>5©cjioj>ooSmQ3o5oicu ggop Q«QO oSqgoS^oow^^f^lS cgo^G£§[£c^ 
oliigasj^oScB^b'lo^o^^coogoc^c^sp c^5|6§g8ogD^|^jtScg3^2^«|^i co^o^©08c2 
0o8©occoooo^[8c^o35p c^o5§oic^o^(j^8 c§oS20o«o^o6^8p '^c8o8q^8c^£cgo6 

o58c^o8o2iyf58o8^sj^«(5o^p9ac6|^8§'^3icgo^occo^g,'^o«<^«co3o^gb^bo6 
O^^06cCX5'^O22gOo5l C^C2[C0OG8c^8oS^^CCOOg§|oSocpo8l 
CCp02TOD^O^PC^;^oSco8«8a8o3DC^§<s8^0DWOoSPC030^'^CSp02^^^a82c88coo5 
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cooo^^booa^oloSi g^^soia^^s^Sccfi^Soj^^SoS^c^^ooooSii f^ccoac^^ acoo^oo 
coI^J^^cS^ocjS* ^8o^c^30{gcpS'C^^gao^^o^ii ^aaQS^oeanio^oogcooSo^i 33(S 
o«y»8cjoOocoooSc^3S^oot^i cg^o 6 cjccoc<^o^f^|£ ^j 5 o 8 co 8 :^i ^booc§o 8 oo«o^ 
C2[8330oSt51^g88c^«|l cToocosooo^^boo3gio6^g8ccpS«8c8i SccoooSooDSasojooD 
8 §ooo§[ 0 ^« coococg«o 88 ^ 5 « 8 c 8 csp^^i ^onoS^ooJ^ojaj^oco^i oci^coooSao 
cb(i>ao^<^i^co38cco^^iiooc@8og^8o8oS3003b'^®<^|coDD^^^c»^^|« cl^ci5§c^'^:§o^ 
aq^5^58oScx>o^5o3@[« ^S^scp^ogoSagi ooS^ooo«oS«ii 

(g*o^D3<yo(yo8cjcoacooo8c^9ao1co2^i d^(jJ^^®^§g^oo^co8^^*• oooSgooSoj^ 
i^^«|co 20 ooi «g[^02,l855«£§og8cg^neo3« !^aoo^^|o£o^§o 600 ^ 80 ^ 
^conS^^oDooS^cj^co^o'^ii 

o68cggo8ogtrf2£o8:^c^^c803ao5« 8ogd^3o^cp8> ^SonoScooStgSn 3«aoooS 
§^coo5^5o'l^a^^38^^o^^^o5• cooo^@[ccp8o8c8o§«§y8a^5« ^dcHoSgoSi^^ogoS 
eo 8 oii)ii ootooS^n^oS a^S^c^icooS^i o 0 oS:^^^ 8 oo ^2 oo3bo| aoo5§i ^oS^oS 
o>oo335^c;8o^g3i?(Soo^i ogcoo8ccij(y0r>^occ»5i^8c^!»®l^^a ^c^oSaael'^t^oc^c^ 
§oS« c§oS§f2'|8oo«o^<5|8:go^®oSooooi ^58o5ooQl2^t^<Sgcep8o5 fS 9* 
^cSttScj^gj •'iooSgcoi^oo^ooc^i c<ro^^o5c<23oo^o6fttJ§«S c(X)3^g^'^^o8«9gi 
oo8eag5o8^o§go5^^c»DJC23'^« 3l^ccp8^^8coo8gs^coo£oDD* o^ccoa^'^gaci^ 
OODC^OCOD^«C§oS§f2|8oO«0^9aOoSJ)^«C^8ll'^28|](Sc§COOo5{^8cO(S^C^CCgD^il 

o68c^D8oj>«yc2So8^fi^ccgo^»‘»'^^cooo^<joS^g^|^oo§8^]t£8i£D^ej;^ce1^ 
f^gS^O^SSMODllI ^lg3oS:§oS200!rf<5[Scg3^03ij>^§o1* 

•1« ^fBgOpoScoOD8<2D(gOOCpC^CCG<rf« 8uOgO«C^a^C(jl]D^ ^(^SOOa^OD^^Il so 
c^gaoS c^ccxxSS oogogoSel^^o^ti c^^cpo^" ^<i8|0£^o5o^ 

o^oSd5^ccp^i^s^c^c<28co3D8 op^«a^^coj»8g5oS^B «5^ooo5c^ccoog^8Sg38c§8 
®oSeoooS(^»c§^c^c6o65^3ao^d6ogQDcS^on» cooSa3oS§cooa^ac^c^^gtcoo8ooo« 
^c^oDoSgiaS8;^o5|iCu0gDi 0jogcroDSa>^'^3OcSc^sot^o*sp« oicjc^eagojiOaoJr^D 
^oS<J^COOSCOOgOp<Sc^QIC^<yo6®1««0^^©* O<2[a5oS^o5c^^O«3^CgCO»60l 
c0oS(23®^f^§c^®«8^DoSoo5o3tS'<:^i «oo£c«a8a3oS^(S 

®1^cooSmcSo 85'Vl» ao§«j^t9ooqgD®1«io^^®< oi^Sgi^S^ccSg^co og8o^^oo<3bi 
"Sj^ioo j8s^^ •'ISasoS jf^oDs^scpogsagbi d^^^«9ngo^335c?x>3oSg$ co3Scp^g8c^ 
cbln ^D3o55|f53Coc9aD2j82?ag9S^og^i cjtyooelwso^^^^o^ooj^ogsjB ocSgccDo^ 
c§©(|!)D^325so^o')i^o^e8®ooo^'^:^®<jl]Deoo3c§i^c25i8occpoi§S2^c^(g3^':5co8n^ 
cx:aS*e93a^d§|oo8eooa^^< 9338833 ^u 33^[coo3|'^;^e;got^5[£33D§ g8ci^acoD^i 
^jS'crooSc^^iogo^cgD^CTOoSejcqgD^'* 

o68cggo8og;yf2So8§8q^sf2o'^i cl^8o|ajggn^cgo^^3id5cj^i 33^[<;ooo^0^ 
ft®®®3?^f51^§o5^0o|[c§2^^000^(5Di g^333§g£o^OD 

oo(y^«92^2^®^®?®' ®=8®ScgoSB:^^^cg[^^ g8n^^5f§'i^»c^^cj^* co3o^'^c2«j2o8^8 
@03oSgcg38(5[£8c^«ii aaoc^§<5|^8i 8^933§£Sj^cpS mgDoS 

e«^oi0DoS<joSoiooD^^[8ogcnoSo^2^®8' c®Sc^^^qpoc^c8oS§a5ooD»oooSo^33®T 
oocj^i^jcn^osoSg^c^o^^^ooan ^ 33 C 2 r: 6 co 8 ®'lc^oc 2 ^®|f’^®® 5 ^^^® 3 ^'*?^®®l^‘^?® 
«®‘1scg5og^<23ic2ooS2^cj^^j^oSrig oSoj^28ioo3o5o38ogoSgo5Joo8ooo5B<^8ornoS 
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§oog88^36^!J5^^<jji ^lyc^Sc^w^oSo^oc^ocpSo^wfOi ooSo^c^oSccoi 
ODoo5ogoSQloe5oo5« cooS^lo^ooc^tj^oorfcooo^cgSi ®E06cobog5rg8cp5[8ooD 
OioS:^]^o^cl^«jloScgS§]8co52^cco<S'5> (^oS^oScGoo^oloSo^ol^tjoSa^ol^^t &Scd 5 
{^«Socpty go(yogoS^ccoocSi ^o58 eoQ8o^2^oo^occo(SSit ccpo^o)^^ 0^os|c6» 
3oSi o^oScp^ogg5oP2[8c<20^g<yc5i ^c^r)goS<go^ooo^oo«S^ccotSo»i q^^^ooEc^ 
§[So8c5^§«Tc§5cd0ooo§« cpoiOc^o^^^cooocyccoo^i^c^ogoS 
ooccoD^gi§ ccgD^ooSwo^o o^croo^'^o^c^^[8g8c^ocoo^i ^|(ScoooSc^03«rgo^ 
:§3^coooSgi6|co2o'§« a)ejcfX>o^^8oS»<x)oSc08^So^O2og^i goooi0<£«j^«y3|d6 
soc^g<g§<jbicffi5c33o^oo^^cj8g01oSo<^ii gceEsoooS^loSoooc^oSo^^Cj^io^oben 
^c^ioScoS^i^^o^e^^^^eoEioSecgd^c^on cns^^cc^c^cco^gS croo^g^^ 
Co^D^e«C|^oScQ50oS»10C36 oj^o^c^odE^ 

00§C25ogOIC(50^»«{K^OOCOOO^OD8c^C^C^CC)23^®« ^<^CO§93^®000O2£^oS«|^ll 
ccoog^cooS^Eo^E d8^33C)cSecococ8<|^^^cooSsoD?coogei e^oge^SeoEc^og co8 
aoS0<yg«e^og<^oSei ^@^ooooc§oojc^8oS(2lEt goiJcooEcno^^^lE^cSc^q^Eo 
033^1 o^c^|ccgoS^;^cooSc^^^o^» et^oE8«^oc^s^cSc§i o>oSd§aS§oS^sjcgc^ 
^c$:§oo3^i '^c^E^^oSooSoT^ cj<Sa'1^c8oSi^Eo(JEi ooo<|^EiD3ooSccp6 conS^oS 
cf^oo^i^Ei "^cSoSq^Eo^EcolJ^EcoiJcoo^sj^ccjolj^i 

O^Cfn3^C^oS^O^;g|8o6S(i)l Oj|COO3^gb'^W5lg^0O^O^OIC^[COi 0030^ 
cgo^coaa^o a^cc^pEsSi 


ocoo^Gpg^oi 

§n33cx38o'lidb^aS333ciS33calEc|^c^oS80oo3a 8c^uel3^S3e')o6oSce1^o6oSi 
2l^oS^1§«§o6i 9300^8d5coq8qooc|^8» o^oS^io§|Eo^]Ecoo5::gDtnwi Rococo 
oOjjp^gA^ogoS^oooSoScoSolooic^cQEooSeonoooc^oSoottQc^c^oSotSSolcigo 
8c^«®)ic0Ejo5[^o6ogo»:^«5,ococ^<g«co6ccpE« cgoScooo^oo^ods^^cgEwSasoioo 
0co8^o1^oo2o» c8cSd^oo«s(0i Jco8<2d* c^ooocco^iosagnooocol^aE^^coo^c^i § 
c§o2^cgo^b'^o30^^oSi|coTcSoj^o8«rf1o^Qi^|oSi^«S30ooEcg5£l^oSgoSn^oSioo 
^^^oSd^oSsa^oSop^* cQSSoTooogoSQoooS^^^i coooS^EQoioo80c«o8g^« 8 cd< 9 
OOOfJjoEoODoS^oEg^l CJ^OOoSoOl^oEScOgoSg^a^JjjjO^^^^^CoSi 
0:^8i o^<^*1g(S^oo<5^co8i 02|»Eo35oo8|o8co8^52^iooo8^^^^c§8o^g^ijc^ 
^52^a^o^0ox>» |e8c^aDoo^g3«®1cj«|e88§oSc§o6^5oo6'ob«oji|^o3E^^o6^^ ^[i 
^^ep9^3al§93^»ogeooo60oc8a^giJjig62*o36l<5lSwoooSd8icnd8o1^gjcooo^'^gs| 
oooaoogoic^^QocgSgotytSccoEoooioSoogncjSoJoSc^u^oS^rfooDoo^oic^i^^oooco 

^•3330j0j^0jiaoo6l SSOJCjSa^O^^^C^^CgSc^^SaOo 03aSc^§0OOOOCi^onc^CO3ODI 
§^o5@^c^§Q(^gEgEco>oc8oocooc5i ^oS^^^oSgcgE^go^ggo^Ea c^§c£«o6§S 
gSc03S<l^^(S8i93Ci^Eogg003C^C^^3^l930^<fi<8c^ggSl330^J^5^5c^O»jn003^000^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

ASKING IN MARRIAGE. 

Where have you good people come from? Are you from town or 
country, that you have arrived here so early in the morning with your gay 
dresses and your furnishings?* We have not ah\ays seen it so. On what 
business have you come to us? We ask out of affection whence have you 
come? On what business have our friends come? The earth trembles, the 
streams are troubled as you come and go walking about. Men and women 
you come in great numbers, arranged in garments of ancient times.® with 
your baskets and trays ranged in order. You sit two and two together as 

those who sell bazaar. Some are wearing. * and the ciders 

are in front. You are here, men and women in good order. Having 
arrived at the house you sit whispering together and speaking low, some 
turning their faces and looking at us furtively; some of you hold baskets 
in your arms as if wishing to sell. Some wear flowers in the hair as if 
returning from the kalok dance.® On having missed the road have you 
just come in to rest? If not are you a family of Lao begging at the 
monasteries for food and seeing a house are you making it a rest house.* 
What is your business in coming to our house? If you give a suitable 
answer, you may be allowed to stay for a while, but if not you must go at 
once. If you remain too like this, you, friends, will grow hungry and 
thirsty and will become wearied. You will get nothing to eat and will 
have to go home famishing. If you make fitting reply we will set out 
food for you and will surely make friends with you from now on.* 

We will tell you, good friends, what our business is. With pleasure 
and satisfaction** we will return your friendly advances.** It was the 
fortune of our two children in past times to be associated in making gar¬ 
lands and offering them to the Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Brother- 


* “ furniture, implements, apparatus.” In the present instance it is the 

bridegrroom’s contribution to the house plenishing as well as to the necessaries of the 
feast. On the occasion described the men of the party carried a lamp, a trunk, a roll 
of linoleum, and a betel tray, whilst the women carried trays with cakes and biscuits, 
cocoanuts and plantains. 

® OSOoS^OOOoSeoSs I take ^ to be from Pali por&tia or Sans, paur&qa, “ relating 

to past times, ancient.” eoS may have reference to checkered patterns of ancient 

garments. Old garments of checkered patterns brought over from Burma are still 
used in the kalok dance. 

* OODQ^^-OOOOSOO^W a03C$00s5^This is a difficulty. I have quite a list of 
new names of cloths and garments, but there is nothing anything like this. 

® OJO-OJp-ODCTO" a pavilion.” See Vol. IV, Part II, p. g6 of this Journal for 


description. 

* ODDCOOfPali sali), the usual name for a rest house in Siam in place ofg(9 

(Bur. used in Burma. 

• SOoSqoSssd^ooo " going on into the future ” ooSdpd seems to me to be a 


Siamese idiom taw pat “ in the future.” 

*® COOO^uS (Pali somanassarii) satisfaction, enjoyment 


ii 


@c6^o8c«gDKf. 


“ to practise friendliness.” 
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hood, and former fortune and good deeds bring it about that we are born 
as human beings. Prayers and good deeds have arranged that these two 
should roam on and be brought together after the manner of men. They 

have become young man and maid without fail both of them. 

.we respectfully beg of father and mother.’* We have come and 

gone many times making request. These two being suited to, and hav¬ 
ing an attraction for each other, we have brought an earnest and are 
first distributing the betel leaf. Having looked for an auspicious day 
and appointed one for coming an'd going, the time has arrived when 
the asterism is favourable, the time is excellent and the date is just right. 
According to the indications and in accordance with the ways and cus¬ 
toms of our ancestors, we have called together relatives and friends’* 
and with the family have come in joyous fashion setting aside ordinary 
pursuits,” suitably attired just like people of the city. Some have 
paddled and some have rowed'* their boats and have come on just like 
people going to a festival. Having reached the house of our friends we 
just walk up. Some carry the metal dishes,'* some the presents." Some 
wearing the ancient garments, some the heliotrope costumes, arranged 
like children of Brahma we have come here in our glad multitude. We 
have arranged the brocaded cloths, the yellow coloured garments on 
the trays. With prepared betel leaf and with flowers between our hands 
we come to do honour to the parents in law. We do it all according to 
custom as it has been handed down from our ancestors—the custom of 
the three tribes of Mons, the Mon Duih, Mon Da, Mon Nya—the ancient 
tradition** from the beginning, which has come down from the origin 
of the earth when the seven Bruims became fathers.** We must follow 
the custom*® from of old as it afterwards arose in the case of Raja- 


** See note on the text. 

“ friends ’’ here. “ Equals " is probably its meaning. I take it 

refers to relatives in a general way colSo^ to the more immediate family connections 

and to friends of the family. 

>-‘^(Pali) “agriculture(Pali) "trade." A friend suggests 

" we have come laying business aside.” ^ is required for the rhyme though 

a vowel can always be changed for that. In the Marriage Ritual the words again 
occcur and are to be taken there as the two Pali words indicated here. 

** (Siamese) " to row.” This word is in general use in Siam instead of 


f^Sor more fully used in Burma. no doubt was the original word here. 

'* 3«sl^ (Siamese tok fihan) metal dishes having a pedestal or foot. 

" sl^uoSfSiamese) “the presents carried to the feast." 

'* (Pali por&no and agamo) "ancient learning or tradition." 

*• gl^OO^l According to the tradition seven inhabitants of the Brahmalokas 

came down to taste of earth and being unable to return took to themselves wives, and 
so instituted marriage. 

**0(j£oo^ (Bur. ). This word is in common use by Mons in Burma and 

here indicates a Burma origin. 
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samanta.** It is the marriage custom as it has been handed down. Our 
young man wishes to come and be a son-in-law; that he may be a kins¬ 
man and love you from now on. Allow him to come and work” and take 
care of father and mother. He comes for the joining of hands according 
to the marriage ceremony, and we have brought him to the house of his 
father and mother. 

Just so good friends and kinsfolks male and female. According to 
indications and in accordance with the ways and practices of our an¬ 
cestors, it is fitting that he should come and be a son-in-law. According 
to custom and in conformity with the tradition we must ask our ques¬ 
tions and say our say. Just now you, good friends, have come in goodly 
numbers and filled the house. You wish [the young man] to be a son- 
in-law and would entreat the father and mother. We have several 
daughters and not knowing which you want we cannot well say whether 
it is fitting. Just now you ask us to take your boy as a son-in-law and 
give him work, but it is difficult for us to say, “ Yes ” when we do not 
know which daughter it is. When one has said too much it is difficult 
to extricate oneself; when our foot has gone through we see the blood.** 
Thus we must use the words of our ancestors. It is not fitting” that we 
should say, ‘ Yes ’ before we know right and wrong.*' Just as when the 
clouds gather the asterisms are dispersed, we cannot tell our daughter’s 
mind until we know which really it is. Which of our daughters do you 
wish to marry? Which of our daughters do you wish us to give? What 
is the name of the young maid? The mother of the damsel will then 
be able to speak as to the fitness of things.** When we know we shall 
be able to make [the young man] our son-in-law, and will love him from 
now on. In the midst of the assembly speak up, good friends. 

Open your ears and listen, good friends. According to the direc¬ 
tions handed down from our ancestors of old, we have consulted the 


** epOiOOOOO^ This I take to refer to the personaae named «n the 

ritual; which see. 

” “ to take up work.” T.t'it is another indication of a Burma 

origin, the custom there being for the son-in-law to work for his wife’s parents and 
live with them. Mr. Blagden suggests that this is in lieu of the bride price amongst the 
Malays and the similar practice amongst the Siamese and others. Amongst the 
Mons in Siam now it seems to be a common thing to ask the young_ mao where 
possible to lay out the money for a new house, and to pay a sum to the girl’s parents, 
railing this he goes to the bride’s house and lives there and works for the family. 

** TOcc^6§[8(^i^oSdloS^6§|S<^QOoSs8« That is, " Do not make rash pro¬ 
mises or be wise only after the event," These are apparently old proverbs which my 
present day Mon acquaintances often know little about. 


e^Oti a fairly common negative form in verse. 

*' ^t^gti fitness and unfitness. <^oS may be a shortened form of oo^oS 0^o8 
with infix u “ to transgress,” “ a transgression.” gt ffom ot “ to be right or fit.” 


*• The text has been corrupted here I am afraid. 
2 
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astrologers, and they have given their reading. The lunar day” and 
the asterisni** have been associated with the year** and papa has not 
been found; it is saniaya** and the element is agreeable. The astrologers 
have cast the horoscope*' and having found the quotient have reckoned 
it up. They have followed the established method of casting the horos¬ 
cope, and have found that the Jataka of Smih Kasa who won the consort 
Pabha fits the circumstances. On the lines of that story they have reck¬ 
oned the horoscope. It is like the case of Indra and Sujata, the astro¬ 
logers say. It is favourable for both parties that the marriage should 
be arranged. We have therefore brought our young man to the feet of 
his father and mother. 

We have not. ever before seen you thus. Marching a force to raise 
the country you have reached our village and have done foolishly all 
you men and women. You are just like a company of intoxicated per¬ 
sons—like drinkers of spirits. Although we have spoken to you and 
tried to stop you again and again, some of you have carried your baskets 
and hastened to put them up into the house. When we look down on 
the ground there are twenty or thirty people. Some are still coming 
with throwing sticks in their hands, and using harsh cruel words like an 
old man raging. You come like thieves and robbers looking all about 
you. If you can tell truly what your business is, you will be far from 
trouble. . But if you cannot give a good account of yourselves, you will 
be handed over to the authorities. For the bar we have put across to 
hinder you you must give up two silver pieces. We fear for you getting 
into trouble and entering into the hands of the authorities. Your baskets 


n This is the word used of the lunar day in astrological reckonings. It 

apparently agrees with 'tithi' in Mr. De Silva's papers on Burmese Astronomy. 
See Vol. IV, Part III, pp. 186, 187 of this Journal. These calculations are made from 
simple formulae given for the purpose. Much of this astrological information is 
provided in a popular way in the work Lokasiddhi written by the prolific Mon author 
the Monk of Aswo in A. D. 1740, an apparently imperfect edition of which was printed 
at Paklat, Siam, some years ago. One of the rules given there for the diffnl cor¬ 
responds to the one given by Mr. De Silva in his section on Karana pp. 188, 189 
though the names given to the remainders differ in some cases. Information is added 
as to the work to be undertaken at these different times. Vanijjha for example is 
favourable for marriage. 

** (Sans, nakshitra) a lunar mansion. It is the combination of the 

diflhl and the nakshatra that gives the result favourable or unfavourable. There is an 
example of this in Schmidt’s Mon Rij&wari pp. 78, 79 where the learned editor has 
not quite grasped the idea. means that the date mentioned 

was to be classed as mruitdhajvik which is favourable. Other classifications are 
unfavourable. 

*• *be year of the common era. 

** blo and indicate a division of the days. Sunday, Tuesday, Saturday 

and Rahu are pipa and to be avoided. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday are samaya 
and very favourable. 

. ** V ^.aScoo5»aSoooos ^oS “fortune." oocS “lagna" %dSo0O0 “a diagram 

fot casting one’s horoscope." 0000-0*000 (Pali, jito) in Burmese more properly 
written OiOOOi 
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and vessels would all be taken from you. Do not therefore be offended; 
we must say what is fitting. You wish to seek a physician, but you only 
meet with repulsion.** This young man of yours too. we have not seen 
what he is like. We fear he may turn out a stubborn fellow to whom 
it will be difficult to speak. Eating in the temple and sleeping in the 
monastery he may prove a noisy drinker in the street. Because we have 
something to say we must speak plainly. Should he prove to be already 
married we should speak out at once. If therefore you have a person 
who will stand security we shall come forth and accept him. If, how¬ 
ever, you have no security, we respectfully ask leave to refuse consent. 
We dare not make him a son-in-law. Afterwards when there is trouble; 
you will draw back from your word. We must then meet the transgress¬ 
or with the words of opposition. 

Open your ears and listen to what we have to say. Who has round¬ 
ed the Otaheite gooseberry? A carrying pole must be dressed. Who 
has dressed the rounded tree trunk? When you have taken aim you, 
can throw your sticks.” Do not take aim yet, but let us stop to make 
answer. Let us first tell you about our son. Those who see his hand¬ 
some form must love him. Where they have seen him they have wished 
to make him their son-in-law, and have asked many times. Not to men¬ 
tion spirits, opium or card playing, he does not even eat latcha.** To 
say more would be like telling untruths. Make enquiry** and you will 
know. In his work he is active as a tiger and is very diligent. For this 
reason we have felt obliged to come and ask that he may become your 
son-in-law. We have come out to become surety for him. Accept there¬ 
fore please. 

Open your ears, keep silence and listen, good friends. We must 
put our questions and say what we have to say. We have not seen what 
your young bachelor is like. He is free from the ten wrongs** and he is 
not a violent man you have just said, but who has been to see that it is 
so? Is he still young and tender? or is he old enough to be a mendi- 


** The first clause of this sentence is as it stood in the text; I have had to alter 
the second clause to get some sense out of it, but I do not feel sure that I have hit 
on what was originally intended. 

** These are more proverbial sayings intended to show the need for explanation. 

*♦ This is a common way of stating a young man’s abstinence from the use of 
intoxicants. COggO •* a partially fermented preparation of glutinous rice, not now 
I believe permitted in Burma. It is still in use in Siam. 

*® The first part of this compound is the Siamese word to in¬ 

vestigate. The Mon compound apparently used in the same way is C 0030 S:^ 3 ^ 

•* 8oS^ "the ten micchattas” which according to Childers are “wrong view. 

wrong thoughts, wrong speech, wrong occupation, wrong life, wrong exertion, wrong 
recollection, wrong meditation, wronj: knowledge, wrong emancipation.’’ An old monk 
friend gives another list :—" disobedience to Buddha, Pratyekabuddha, saints, monks, 
benefactors, teachers, failure in duties toward wife or husband, disobedience to mother, 
father and religious teacher.” 
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cant?” Our daughter has no razor yet and to shave the head of your 
son so that he might be a monk and be ordained and practice reading 
the law from the pulpit** would be a difficulty. You also may be telling 
stories, and only by seeing him can we know that he is according** to 
what you say. Let us know what are his year, his month, his day, what 
are the particulars of his birth time before we assemble. Are the cir¬ 
cumstances suitable?** How do the astrologers read them? Just now 
you, good friends come in numbers filling the house. In order that you 
may make [your boy] a son-in-law you come to ask the parents. When 
the youth was born what was it that guarded the earth? Was it in the 
year of the rat?“ or the year of the ox? or the year of the serpent, the 
venomous snake? What indeed guarded the earth at his birth? What 
jataka falls to the time? What was the tree at which refuge was taken? 
Do not just say what is easy. There is not simply a single way of things. 
Just by coming near and making friends we shall enjoy the benefit of 
your son till old age. Because of this we ask strictly whether the birth¬ 
days are friendly or inimical.** What is the ditthi? Does the Nakshatra 
see with one eye or with two?** Taking down the names of these two 
persons are they found agreeable on the four continents?** How do 
the astrologers reckon it? Do these two stand on one continent? What 
ever you find it, good friends, speak out. Just now you come in numbers 
and are like ospreys seeking for fish. I have pity on the women. They 


” OOUOoSi This term is applied to men who separate themselves from family 
life and go to live at the monastery. They keep the first eight of the ten sikkhapadas. 
Women are called They are usually elderly persons. 

®* Oj^^SoSjc^^oOooSi OOOoSis Siamese lat “to practise, to exercise.” 

*• Oo 5 Siamese taking the place of d^Ss 

** 33 < 9 o^e£c^OOOi This question refers to the harmony between the birth partic¬ 
ulars of the two parties. 

** SeooooSt Sis the Siamese pt "year” and this and the two following year names 

are Siamese. The questions here ap^rently follow Siamese methods. Whilst a . 
twelve year cycle is also recogrnised in Burma it is not usual to speak of year names. 
Monks in Siam always refer to the Siamese year name when giving their age, where¬ 
as in Burma only the sakkarij (year of the common era) is named. 

** Sunday is friendly with Thursday, Monday with Wednesday, 

Tuesday with Frid^, Rahu with Saturday, Enemy days Sunday and Tuesday, Mon¬ 
day and Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Wednesday and Rahu. 

The 27 Nakshatras are divided into three classes, 12 being classed as seeing 
J*,. 6 as blind in two eyes, and the remaining 9 as seeing with one eye and 

blind in one eye. 

** JgO^‘'.the four great islands or continents lying to the north, south, east and 

west of the great central rock Mt. Meru.” The reference here is to a diagram of five 
squares representing the great central rock and the four surrounding islands. Begin¬ 
ning with CO in the central square and going round to t!'.e right a consonant is placed 

on Mch succeeding square until the whole thirty five are finished. If the Initials of 
the two partiM zalt on one square or continent it is considered most favourable. If 
the names fall on two different continents which can be seen from each other it is 
still costdered fairly good. If however Mt Meru comes between the two, marriage 
between the two persons would be a calamity. 
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look as if their stomachs were empty, in the midst of the assembly, dear 
friends. 

Open your ears, be silent, and listen to our words that you may 
know. Here are the particulars of date and circumstances. It was the 
year of the rat, the eighth month, on a Saturday, the fifth of the waning 
moon A male deva guarded the earth, and the rat was the guardian 
of the year. The name of the element was fire and the moon had reach¬ 
ed the eighth asterism which sees with both eyes. In that year the Jataka 
Smin Naimi fell in, and the place of refuge was the cocoanut tree. Having 
cast up the horoscope every thing is found favourable. If it is not con¬ 
sidered accurate count it over again and let the astrologers reckon it. 
It is all right our teacher says, do not be downhearted. 

We have looked up the particulars friendly or inimical and have 
seen how they stand on the four continents, and the teachers say that it 
is favourable for b?)th parties. The maiden daughter of our friends is 
submissively sweet, and our young bachelor is firm and true. Should 
they be permitted to live together in one house, is there fault to be 
found, dear friends? Their good fortune has brought them together has 
it not? Our two children are just fitted according to the standards. 
That our boy may become a son-in-law we ask leave of father and mother. 
We have brought him to your house; therefore take him over for good, 
dear friends. 

Open your ears, be silent, and hearken good friends. This is the 
laudation of our beloved maid, who had her beginning in her mother’s 
bosom. There is no blemish in her; she is like the queen Visakha.** 
They who see her wish to make her a daughter-in-law, and she has been 
asked five times, yea ten times. From the age of eleven when she had 
just entered her twelvth year she was skilled in the use of the loom, 
the winder*^ and bobbin in every way. The parents had no need to 
teach their daughter; whatever she saw she was able to do in every 
particular. At night she does not go out and gather with gossips in 
other people’s houses. In all the duties of women there is no fault to 
find with her. When she spins out of five spools she gets one garment. 
The sound of her spinning wheel is not heard like the noise of minas 
picking the banyan fruit.** Turning the wheel and filling the spool** are 
one action. I have not ever seen her like. In the lifetime of this child the 


The whole of this sentence is given in Siamese and exhibits the Siamese way 
of giving a date. 

** Visikhi was a noted female saint whose example is quoted on Rammadiyadi. 
She exemplifies vigour. She had twenty children, 400 grand children and 8000 great- 
grand children. 

ngO* instrument formed of a piece of wood a foot and a half long 

with two cross pieces near the ends on which the spun thread is stretched^ and wound 
to form it into hanks. It has quite gone out of use now that the yam is bought in 
hanks ready to prepare for the loom. 

chatterer. 


This is a proverbial expression characterising the 


*» C§^_8c^c§. This refers to the quickness of the combined action of pulling out 
the thread as it is spun and letting in down to wind on the spool. 
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parents have been freed from labour. Just for what she is the officials 
like her. They do not take money from us on account of age. When 
she goes selling bazaar in the morning before the forenoon meal, her 
merchandise is not like that of others, her entire capital being but two 
quarters and one anna.“ Her wares are betel leaf and nut put in a 
basket, tobacco and gum, onions, chillies, fish paste,” thirty smoked 

fish,” pla tu*‘ fish, sea crabs”.about ten melons, 

about ten duck eggs.” Just so much she first uses out of her capital of 
two quarter rupees and one anna. She has her boat” of four cubits and 
one fore arm in beam carried down. She then takes down two or three 
baskets and without going very far” soon reaches Samkhok” where 
people call her and buy as if it were a festival. Before long the boat is 
full and there is nothing to take back to the city and sell. Using a princi¬ 
pal of two quarters of a rupee and one anna she gained five carts** in 
profit. Thus our daughter sells bazaar once in a year. One day only 
our daughter goes to sell, and we arc able to live on it till the end of the 
year. Her parents have no need to be anxious; she sells and puts the 
proceeds in the granary. We eat away until the end when the time 
comes round. To speak much about our daughter selling bazaar is like 
telling falsehoods. Make diligent enquiry of the villagers, dear friends. 

Open your ears, listen in silence, hearken, good friends. According 
to the fitness of things we must speak to your questions. About our 


“The idea seems to be that her innate goodness so gains the favour of men in 
authority that the parents are not obliged either to do forced labour or pay taxes. 

” " the second meal hour at the monastery, about eleven in the forenoon.” 

‘ ” * “ a sixteenth of a rupee.” This is another Burma touch. The phrase is 

not used by Mons in Siam, the Siamese song fai " two thirty second parts of a tical" 
being used instead. 

•» SoSauS (Bur. a«Sl(fll8) 0«S is the correct spelling, but here tht collo¬ 
quial pronunciation is exhibited. The Mons in Siam use the phrase generally of 
ngapi whether made from the dofniit catch or not. 

” 2 ^^^ (Siamese) " fish smoked over a fire." 

“ (Siamese) “ Siamese herring.” 

” 2 *® (Siamese, pfl khem) " Salt water crabs.” 

” ODO^OOob This is defective and yields no meaning. 

*• cOdSewoS (Siamese) “ the water melon." 


“ ^HcuoS (Siamese) “ duck eggs." 


** 2[S2 «o5 * Pu-le' is the name given to a smaller kind of boat with a very broad 
beam much used by hawkers on the waterway of Siam. 

or. for an attempt to give a very common pronunciation of the word. A 
beginner in Mon is apt to mistake it for db ^oa. 


“ A large Mon village on the Menam about midway between Bangkok and 
Ayuddya. 

• •’ This is equal to two hundred and fifty. baskets in Burma measure¬ 

ment. A kwi (Siamese kwien) is too baskets=50 baskets (Burma). 
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boy who had his origin in the bosom of his parents. When he was first 
formed in the womb he began to acquire wealth. Whatever he contriv¬ 
ed came to a prosperous conclusion. He increased in riches and honour 
as the water rises behind a dam. When our boy was born he brought 
advantage to his parents. Slaves, followers, and cattle came as signs. 
He was like a blossoming flower and people seeing him loved him. 
When we saw him we loved him and were never more in want. When 
he had grown up a bit we took him out and placed him in the monastery. 
He learned from his teachers to write” and count and to apply himself 
to books.®* When he reached the age of twenty he was ordained and 
became a monk.®* That he might repay the kindness of his parents, he 
learned to recite the scriptures from the pulpit. He practised every kind 
of learning and learned many jatakas. When he had been a monk for 
three rainy seasons*' he begged leave of his teacher and returned to 
family life. Coming home to his parents he nourished them every day. 
Following the practice of the world he acquired the eight manly accom¬ 
plishments—boxing, wrestling, the use of the stick Siamese fashion and 
the dagger.*' In the use of all kinds of musical instruments the harp, 
the violin, the ken, the alligator, dulcimers of different kinds—he is an 
expert. He has carving, moulding, smithing, too, sculpture and painting. 
He knows how to sew and make up and to work at all the usual crafts. 
He is versed in the three vedas, the four vedangas and in arithmetic. 
He knows completely the causes of diseases and the use of medicines. 
He has traded in buying and selling sapan wood** and he can hew boats 
and make carts. He is skilled in all kinds of basketry. Splittinp up a 
joint of bamboo into strips he can make ten mats, nine paddy bins,'® 
twelve rice baskets and seven carrying baskets.” He is very skilful in 
weaving the finer kinds of canework.” In workmanship who can equal 
him? To say more about our son would be like telling falsehoods. 


** Of draw ” c “ to use the style on the palm leaf." 

** ^^0091 (Pali namo) more fully Praise to Buddha which precedes 

the naming of the letters. o99 k, kh, the beginning of the consonants. 

** 09 ^ “to be a monk’’q^Suo^S “to submit to the upasampadi ordination." 

*’ (Pali vasso) " a rainy season a year.” Monks count their years in the 
Monastery by the number of vassas. 

** OOcScooo^S^S The Siamese in their sports on festive occasions have displays 

of skill in which both sticks and knives are used. I never happened to see anything 
of the kind in Burma and I take it that the Siamese sport is referred to here. 

A former trade of the Mons on the Meklawng. 

^0 “a large kind of basket made in varying sizes and smeared over with cow 

dung to make it air tight." It is used as an accessory to the granary or takes the 
place of it for smaller quantities of grain. 

” cI^8oo09> c^8 “a basket carried slung over the shoulder by a cord." 0009 
(Siamese) “ an open work basket for washing fish." 

'* C[>0t9Cg9^i CpOiO "royal, kingly.” from 

reeds etc” 


“ to twill with canes, 
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Make diligent enquiry amongst the villagers, dear friends. When our 
son goes ploughing he drives the buffaloes like a tiger chewing. Yoking 
the plough in the early morning he can finish ten rai” by midday. With 

his two hands firm’*.• .The upward and downward 

motions are indistinguishable just like a fowl picking grain on a drying 
mat." We have never seen one like our boy, dear sirs, for doing work. 
In reaping he is most active, doing ten rai in one day. When he brings 
the grain home to thresh and winnow he has ten kwi and thirty baskets." 
He measures it out and puts it in the granary and does not require to 
work any for seven years. This is the report of our boy and how he 
works for three days and lives on the results for seven years and does 
not use up everything. And he is not a good-for-nothing,” smoking 
opium, drinking spirits and reviling; he does not even eat soured rice. 
He does not fight cocks, or play for money;’* nor does he steal. We 
come out to be his guarantee against any one coming to dun him for debt 
or any other matter in the after time. On the day he becomes quarrel¬ 
some reprove him when he is obstinate.’® When he sets himself against 
father and mother do not allow him near the house. If he disarranges 
his dress do not let him come nigh. We are people of standing come 
out to be his surety, before the multitude in the midst of the relatives. 
We have come out as his guarantee. Take him to yourselves, good 
friends. 

As to the bride, her name is Mi Thon Lai; as to the bridegroom his 
name is Bran Thau. 

These are the words of asking a daughter in marriage. 

THE RITUAL. 

Okasa three times. I ask permission of the three gems, of the two 
parents, the ninety-nine teachers, Mahabrahma the highest who is the 
beginning, the advanced in age, the advanced in merit, the advanced in 
virtue, all of the company who have assembled to celebrate a marriage 
in this place. Let us arrange it according to custom and agreeable to 
the wishes of the two parents. King Mandhata set forth the arrange¬ 
ment in the beginning, that persons of good family might increase. 
Bhadradevi it was shown in ancient times was the origin. The Thera 
Nevata, the great one, a younger brother of our lord Saraputta, when 

’* (Siamese) “ a land measure less than half an acre.” 

This verse seems incomplete and the remaining words give no sense. It is 
apparently some statement as to the way his hands go in transplanting. 

" “a coarse mat made from bamboo and used for drying paddy in the sun 
before milling.” Haswell gives the colloquial form 

This is apparently Siamese reckoning and is equal to five hundred and fifteen 
baskets in Burma. 

” oooSc^°S(Siamese nak lev) “a bad character." 

’• OoS" a cowrie shell.” aoSoi‘'adie: "dice.” 

(Siamese) “ to be head-strong.” 
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he was a householder was of the sect of heretics*® with his parents and 
all his people. There was a great feast with thousands of people accord¬ 
ing to liking and with all due ceremony and a marriage was arranged. 

Take a golden tray with incense of sandalwood. Spread on it a 
white cloth in three even folds and strike the tray three times. Hold the 
right hands bent and place them the one on the other, the man’s above 
and the woman's below. Put the two hands together and join them. 
Again put water in a conch shell of the colour of gold. Take iof,” 
riaijuin,*^ musk,** and sandalwood,** and mix the four with the water. 
Look and pour on the two; pour the water on the joined hands, from the 
conch shell cold as wax, repeating this prayer the while:— 

O female deva, beautiful earth spirit, come and witness as we per¬ 
form this Brahman rite.*® In the ordinary pursuits of life** may our 
children prosper in the future in every particular. May their love of 
the truth and their veneration of the religion grow always. Ayu vannam 
sukham balam.*' May they increase in age and in possessions. May they 
increase in intelligence, in happiness and in acquirements. May they be 
famed for wealth and splendour like the wealthy Jotika, having male and 
female slaves and cattle in abundance. May they be fully equipped like 
those we hold dear.** May they not miss any of the things for which 
we have expressed a wish. When they journey on land may the land 
sustain them. When they journey by water may the water upbear them. 
When they go amongst enemies may every kind of enmity keep hands 
off our two children. 


*® c8 (Sans, tlrthya) "a sectary,” “a non-Buddhist.” 

** OOoS ” the plant costus speciosus.” 

•* The Siamese write it kfisna, apparently a Sanscrit word applied to 

certain woods. Cartwright defines it “ scented wood.” 

** o^ In Burmese OD^l I think 

** (Pali candanath). This is a case where ‘ nd ’ has changed to * 1 ,' similar to 
the change from ‘nt' to ‘I’ inoooo 5 (Bur. cncooB) "a lady,” “a wife.” Siamese re¬ 
tains the original form in both words candana, kantn. 

t 006 |^ " lihe as the Brahmans [do].” 

*® codSol^gji See note 14. 

The words which follow are apparently a free translation of this Pali verse. 

** of mother’s head,” an endearing term, 


This seems to be the force of 
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BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE. 

Buddhism has been studied by a line of commentators and sub¬ 
commentators as a science with the result that their 
Buddhism as a cj-jtical examination has given rise to what is now term¬ 
ed by Occidentals the post-Pitakan development of 
Buddhist psychology. It must not, however, be concluded that every 
thing post-Pitakan is neo-Buddhism. Buddhist exegetists never depart¬ 
ed from the original canonical texts. Their method of procedure is a 
strict, critical comparison of the different parts of the scripture. That is, 
they merely apply one part to explain another. And their deductions 
from the principles contained in some parts are carefully tested and veri¬ 
fied by a reference or references to other parts or by deductions there¬ 
from. There is not the slightest hesitation on their part to reject their 
deductions when they find them opposed to the spirit of their philosophy 
or when they are not supported by other doctrinal tenets. Thus they 
have their own rules of criticism which they rigorously apply. They 
have also adopted a common, uniform code of what may be called com- 
mentarial logic by which they meet anticipated objections of imaginary 
opponents. A knowledge of this code is essential to students or transla¬ 
tors so as to distinguish the heterodox from the orthodox views. In this 
sense, then, I speak of Buddhism as a science in the same way as we may 
speak of language as a science in the hands of grammarians or philo¬ 
logists, or of education in the hands of educationalists. 

A few examples of post-Pitakan development will suffice to show 
that Buddhism, unlike Western philosophy, has not been affected by a 
succession of philosophers. 

The Buddha spoke of birth and death, growth and decay, of things 
as generation (uppada) and dissolution (bhaiiga). A set of his followers 
infers an intervening phase of existence, called duration (thiii), between 
the two states. The author of the Millatlkd criticises this view on the 
ground that this hypothetical phase is not warranted by the Buddha’s 
Word. The advocates of the view argue that it was not necessary for 
the Buddha to expressly state it since an intermediate state is always 
understood between the beginning and the end of any phenomenon. 

Here one and the same phenomenon is discussed from two view¬ 
points. Next, the Buddha spoke of the phenomenon of generation under 
one term ‘birth’ (jdti). But his followers distinguished the initial 
(upacaya) aspect of it from the continued (santati) aspect. The former 
is confined to the initial phenomenon of generation in a series, while the 
latter is applied to the subsequent phenomenon of generation in that 
series. For example, in propagation by cell-division, the jdti or birth 
of the initial cell would be termed upacaya-jdti, but the proliferation of 
later cells would be termed santati-jdti. And yet both sets of the pheno¬ 
mena are physiologfically the same. 

Again, the Buddha, by implication, spoke of sfensibles as coming in¬ 
to contact with our organism. The author of the MahS-atthakathd made 
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no distinction whatsoever among the five classes of sensibles. Eight 
hundred years later Buddhaghosa distinguished light and sound as 
osampaita-rapa (i. e.. material qualities that do not come into contact 
with organism) and the rest as sampatta-rUpa. This distinction was 
drawn because the objective sources of the former two classes of sensi¬ 
bles do not bodily come into contact with our organism. Still we-cannot 
say that the Mahd-atlhakatha was wrong since the last ether waves of 
light and the air-waves of sound do reach the eye and the ear respectively. 

The Buddha spoke of apprehension or avajjana flit, turning to ob¬ 
jects). But for the clearer understanding of the processes of thought it 
was necessary for his disciples to distinguish the pancadvdrOvajjana, i. e., 
turning to a sense-stimulus in presentative consciousness, from the 
manodvirdvajjana, i. e., turning to any other object in both presentative 
and representative consciousness. 

When Buddhist students were in doubt as to whether they should 
insert a moment of bhon'anga or life-continuum after votthabbana or the 
moment of determination of an object in a process of thought, they re¬ 
ferred to the Patth&na where the Buddha said that life-continuum is 
immediately followed by ‘turning’ or dvajjana. But nowhere did the 
Buddha say that the reverse is the case. Now, according to Buddhist 
psychology, the faculty of manodvaravajjana, or turning to objects other 
than sensibles, performs the function of votthabbana or determining an 
object in presentative consciousness. Therefore, they decided that life- 
. continuum docs not follow the last-named operation of determining. 

Again, when they wished to decide the question of the relation of 
dream to sleep, they argued as follows:— 

“ To say that dreams occur in sleep would be opposed to the spirit 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, but to say that they occur during waking 
would be equally opposed to the spirit of the Vinaya Pitaka. Therefore, 
dreams occur during the transitional stage from sleep to waking or jAce 
versa." 

As regards the physical basis of thought, it is clear that the Buddha 
never adopted the then prevailing and universally accepted theory that 
the heart was the seat of consciousness. Either he was silent as in the 
Dhammasahganl where he should have dwelt at length on the seat of con¬ 
sciousness or he took the trouble of describing the same in so many 
words as in the Patthdna where he could not possibly avoid the subject. 
Buddhaghosa adopted the heart-theory, probably from an earlier author¬ 
ity, in order to explain the circumlocutory words of the Buddha. We 
only require another courageous scholar, like the Yaw Atwinwun, to 
refute this theory by pointing out that the observed sympathetic affec¬ 
tions of the heart by emotions is due to the pakatupanissaya, i. e., the 
relation of emotion to the heart as a proximate cause, but not to the 
nissaya, i. e., the relation of heart to emotion as a basis or seat. 

Notwithstanding such examples of the post Pitakan development. 
Buddhism of to-day is essentially that of five-and-twenty centuries ago. 
It is a wonderfully self-consistent system. What appears contradictory 
at first sight is at least reconcilable by correct interpretation. 
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The unity of all science consists alone in its method, not in its 
material. And if one could show that Buddhism and 
Buddhism*****^ science are alike in method, apart from facts and 
theories treated of in each, he would be justified in call¬ 
ing the former a scientific system. Carr in his Philosophy of Change 
draws a distinction between philosophical and scientific methods as 
follows:— 

“ The distinctive character of this philosophical method is that it 
apprehends the whole before it apprehends the part and that it interprets 
the parts as a dissociation within a whole. Science, on the other hand, 
conceives the whole as an association of its parts." 

We should think that the difference is in principle, not in method. 
Buddhism, we have seen elsewhere,* encourages the study of phenomena 
by observing the characteristics (lakkhana), properties (sampattirasa) 
functions (kiccarasa), resulting phenomena (upotthUnakara-paccuppatthS- 
na), effects (phala-pacatppatthSna) and proximate causes (padatthUna) 
of facts. It assumes the uniformity of nature and employs the Baconian 
method of induction. Finally, it applies traditional logic to the general¬ 
isations arrived at by induction. 

A great many principles embodied in Buddhism are, more or less, 
generalisations which could be arrived at only by induction. For in¬ 


stance, the theory of the ceaseless flux of things is one of the highest 
generalisations, which has its parallel in its universal application only in 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. The Theory of Karma is another gene¬ 
ralisation arrived at by induction probably not in one life but in countless 
lives of the Buddha. It is difficult to verify this theory unless one practis¬ 
es. Jhana and develops hypermnesia or improved memory of past lives 
(pubbenivSsSnussati-abhiiihd) . But such generalisation as the theory that 
pain is the badge of sentient tribes can be easily verified by normal ex¬ 
perience. Another theory of the nonexistence of substance is the highest 
generalisation that has not been equalled by any. It has its support in 
the modern electrical theory of matter. What distinguishes Buddhism 
as a philosophy from ordinary science is intuition. But intuition is an 
extreme case of observation not from without as in ordinary scientific 
procedure but from within. Therefore, there is no essential difference 
between the scientific and Buddhistic methods. Moreover, Buddhism 
favours comparative and analytic methods of science. 

There is Buddhism in every science which accepts the theory of 
change, the theory of causation and the theory of evol- 
ution. Buddhism, as we have seen, inculcates the doc¬ 
trine of change and teaches the doctrine of causation. 
It also teaches the theory of the evolution of Evil. There is a parallel in 


the antithesis between Darwin’s theory of the eznls of evolution and Bud¬ 


dha’s doctrine of the evolution of cmls. The former is due to the great 
struggle for existence and the latter, to the will to live (tanha). which 


1 . /. B. R. s. voi. vn. Pt n, p. 151. 
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gives rise to the struggle for existence. A few decades ago Darwin was 
scoffed at but now evolution is the watchword of every science; Biology 
Geology, Astronomy, etc., all recognise the principle of evolution. Even 
philosophy has not escaped its dictum. Both Buddhism and Bergsonism 
accept the creative evolution. 

Both philosophy and science bear on reality, the latter confining it¬ 
self to views from without. The field of science is un- 
Sdence in Budd- United. With the march of modern science, the subject 
*'**"*' is never likely to attain its finality. It will not be possi¬ 

ble even to exhaust the present stock of scientific theories and facts for 
want of corresponding theories and facts in Buddhism. Further re¬ 
searches might discover more scientific facts and theories in Buddhism. 
And what does not strike one as scientific now in Buddhism may 
assume the scientific character when new facts and theories are 
discovered by science. For the present, I purpose to single out a few 
scientific items out of Buddhist scriptures. 

First and foremost, Buddhism has been considerred as eminently 
practical and ethical. Its ethics has been generally 
looked upon as a mere code of human conduct. But 
what is usually called the science of ethics or the theory of ethics is re¬ 
ally the psychology of ethics. And psychology is the stronghold of 
Buddhism. 

Buddhist psychology is at once complete and comprehensive, 
providing a place for every possible form of thought 
«yc ogy. known or unknown in Western psychology. Not only 
does it treat of normal consciousness, but also of supernormal and tran¬ 
scendent consciousness. It observes, analyses, compares and classifies 
consciousness. It bases the laws of mind on the assumed uniformity of 
mental sequence, and treats of the relations of consciousness. It com¬ 
pares thought to a light, thereby teaching that thought is a sort of radi¬ 
ation, The recognition of it as a radiation would not only explain the 
phenomenon of telepathy but should open up a vast field for research to 
place psychology on a level with exact sciences by experimental measure¬ 
ments of thought-waves. 

Speaking of telepathy, I may observe that hypnotism has only 
Hypnotism recently been recognised as a science in the West. It 
was long known in the East and has been practised by 
Buddhists and other Orientals with greater perfection than in the West. 
The Western method begins with a subject, while the Buddhist method 
begins with the operator himself. It is only by self-control that one can 
expect to dominate the will of another. Thus while the Western hyp¬ 
notist cannot hypnotise any person against his will, the Eastern adept 
has been known to have hypnotised a whole group of subjects. To a 
mental physiologist the existence of thought independently of the brain 
would be inconceivable. And yet Buddhism taught it twenty-five cen¬ 
turies ago, and has since found a support in experimental hypnotism 
which has proved that mind under certain circumstances may be very 
active when the brain is so to speak, asleep. 
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Buddhism has been held to be weakest in physical sciences. Take 
geography first. Nowhere did the Buddha say that the 
Geography. Earth is flat. Buddhaghosa, like Thales and the author 
of the Suriyasi44f^cinta, taught the sphericity of the Earth. This globe is 
surrounded by air and space on all sides. Even the Hindu cosmogony, 
which has been made use of in Buddhist writings as popular illustrations, 
is, on closer examination, not much at fault. It is the popular opinion 
and interpretation that are at fault. For instance, Mount Meru, which 
is placed in the centre of the earth is nothing more than the imaginary 
axis between the two poles. It has been imagined by some to be square 
and by others to be cylindrical. Its summit, which is no other than the 
North Pole, always turns towards the Polar star, which has been supersti- 
tiously regarded by the ignorant as the summit of the turret on the spire 
of the palatial mansion of the King of gods. There is a story that 
Kawalamaing, an adept in the fourth book of Atappana Veda, once 
manufactured a cannon to shoot down the Sikra, King of gods. The 
latter knowing his intention came down to the Earth in the form of a 
human being and asked him how he would aim his fire at the mansion of 
the King of gods. The adept replied that he would direct his fire by 
means of the Polar star. The Sikra then tested his knowledge as to the 
whereabouts of the King of gods. The expert replied that the King of 
gods was then on earth talking to him with one leg on a field bund. 


Thereupon the King of gods, fearing that the seer might be able to 
shoot him down, spiked the gun and disappeared. I dare say there are 
different versions of the same story. Though not worth the paper on 
which it is written, it shows that even geography was taught in an 
allegory. Commander Peare or Dr. Co6k had been forestalled by 
Hindus ages ago. It is a human desire to reach the abode of gods and 
there was a quest for the North Pole. Here the story relates that the 
Sikra, fearing that human beings might reach their home, assumed the 
form of an old man with grey beard and met the party in quest of the 
Pole on their way thereto. The old man asked them where they are 
going to and the party replied that they were seeking the North Pole. 
The Sikra bade them return home by saying that he himself had been 
in quest of the same for nearly a life-time but without success. He asked 
them to witness his grey beard. Thereupon the party returned. 

Ancients, however, knew that at the North Pole, East and West 
disappear and that every direction from it is South. Now, Buddhism 
teaches that nothing is stationary in space or time. Therefore, it follows 
that the globe moves in space like other heavenly bodies. 

The mention of heavenly bodies brings the subject to astronomy. 


Here also, eclipses are taught allegorically. For in- 
stance, the eclipses of the moon are graphically describ¬ 
ed as periodical seizures by an Asura who is represent¬ 
ed as a dark god revolving, with tremendous speed, close to the Earth. 


Even in this pictorial representation in a mythical garb, one cannot fail 


to see that the Asura is no other than the shadow of the revolving Earth 


personified. The idea of antipodes of the Earth was also developed in 
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the representation that this Asura can stand on the South Pole without 
falling into the abyss. Astrology, which gave rise to astronomy, was 
condemned by the Buddha and so far as superstitions and prognostic¬ 
ations are concerned. 

Long before the telescope was invented an infinite number of suns, 
planets, and worlds was asserted. 

Some of the worlds are in course of birth, some, in course of forma¬ 
tion as now observed by modern astronomers on the 
Geology. rings of Saturn, and others are in course of decay to 

become dead like the moon. Our last world was drawn nearer the sun 
or suns and burnt up. The whole system was changed into one expanse 
of burning gas or vapour containing all the heterogenous elements. This 
stage of destruction or sa$itvatta occupied one asaiikhyeyyarkalpa or geo¬ 
logic period of incalculable number of years. This corresponds with the 
geological theory that our earth was formed from an off-shoot of a sun. 
This chaotic condition prevailed and continued for another period called 
samvaita-thdyi-kalpa. 

The process of renovation or restoration or vivatta began with the 
third period when, with the continued fall of temperature, some of the 
elements changed into a molten mass and others remained in a state of 
vapour. The molten mass cooled down and began to solidify in the 
fourth or last period called vivatta-th&yl-kalpa. In this process the outer 
part cooled down quicker and formed the earth’s crust. With the fur¬ 
ther fall of temperature the condensation of remaining vapour began and 
a sort of rain fell filling up the hollows on the crust of the earth and 
forming seas and oceans. The residual vapour was still dense so as not 
to permit any light to pass through. Further deposits from the vapour 
would leave the present condition of our atmosphere. 

Buddhists advocate the theory of biogenesis that life comes from 
previous life. They attribute all physical changes to 
heat or utu, but hold that life or jlvita is kammaja, i. e., 
born of Kamnia. Therefore, according to Buddhism, the absolute origin 
of life is an insoluble problem of problems. 

Buddhism further teaches that man is the highest product of evolu- 
Anthropoiogy scale of beings by placing man even above 

gods. While the great antiquity of mankind is insisted 
on, its origin, like that of life, is a mystery of mysteries. Buddhism 
denies panfii or reason to lower animals. 

In bacteriology, a better knowledge of the eighty classes of mi- 
Bacteriology crobes may possibly aid in further researches in connec¬ 
tion with incurable diseases, notwithstanding what a 
recent lecturer has said on the subject of the germ-theory. 

Buddhism teaches that old age is a kind of disease and is preventi- 
Ojd blc. It does not mean that the allotted interval between 

birth and death can be indefinitely prolonged. What 
is allotted to each individual by his own Kamma can be cut short by 
preventible causes. We speak of longevity in the sense that the span 
of individual life may be above the normal. But Buddhists, like Metch- 
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nikoff, prescribed takka or sour milk as an antidote against the disease 
of old age. 

We pass on to the physiology of nutrition. Buddhism is the only 
.. philosophy which offers a theory furnishing a rationale 

utntion. dead material food on assimilation is built 

up into living protoplasm and why living cells get dried up into dead 
matter again. The essence or oja of food undergoes anabolic changes 
when Kamma steps in to insert life into the last anastate and when kata- 
bolic processes begin, it is the same Kamma which withdraws life from 
the last katastate. Thus a mere knowledge of metabolism does not ac¬ 
count for the appearance of life. Hence also the failure of the synthetic 
attempt of chemists to produce life by a mere combination of plasmic 
elements. Buddhism also teaches the momentary deaths of these cells. 

The Buddhist histology of kalupas or cells is the cellular theory of 
the West. Four modes of reproduction are known to 
Cdlular Theory. Buddhism. The propagation of cells by fission, etc., 
is a mode of reproduction in a suitable medium called 
Sanseda (lit. wet, slimy matter). Hence creatures born in this way are 
termed Sansedaja. The proliferation of cells has already been referred to^ 

Although every being is born of an egg, the term andaja is confined 
to oviparous creatures, the viviparous being termed 
jaldbuja. 

The embryonic development of the foetus or gabbaseyyaka is dealt 
E brv I Buddhist books, showing the progress from 

week to week. 

.According to Buddhism sex, like life, is bom of Kamma. It is 
Sexiolo^ therefore, uncontrollable by the will of the parents. 

Hence the failure of modern experiments in the West 
to regulate the sex at pleasure. Primary and secondary sexual charact¬ 
ers are also treated of in Buddhist books. The doctrine of Kamma satis¬ 
factorily accounts for all variations that cannot be accounted for by 
scientific heredity which is also recognised by Buddhism. 

Buddhism dissects the body into thirty-two parts for purposes of 
Anatomy. meditation and U Hlaing, Shwepy: Mingyi, wrote a 

. book entitled KOySnupassanS or Anatomy on the subject, 

ysjo ogy. gQ j aware, the functions of such internal 

organs as heart and lungs are not well understood. 

Alchemy has been regarded in the West as impossible, but there 
are some people in the East who still believe it to be 
Chemist.™^ possible. What is the Buddhistic attitude towards it?. 

Buddhism does not expressly deny it, but it does count¬ 
enance the transmutation of things. This view is now supported by the 
discovery of radium which is constantly changing itself into helium. 

The modern theory of matter is perfectly compatible with the Bud¬ 
dhist theory of the Four Essentials which are reducible 
Phymea. ether and electricity. Extension (patfiavl) and 

cohesion (ipo) correspond to the former, and heat (tejo) and motion 
(v&yo), to electricity. Ledi Sadaw reduces matter to mere sattis (forces) 


Sexiolo^. 


Phynca. 
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or kriycis (actions) which correspond to what has been differently styled 
ether-twists, ether-strains in the West. 

In the conception of heat science and Buddhism are one. Both do 
not recogfnise cold as a separate, independent force. Each regards it as 
but the absence of heat. 

Although matter is, as we have seen, reducible to forces, smell, taste 
and touch are more popularly considered to be of the nature of vatthu 
or matter. Smell and taste, for instance, are considered to be consisting 
of effluvia and sapid particles respectively. But light and sound are 
classed apart from them, so that we know that Buddhism does not count¬ 
enance the emission theory of light and sound. On the contrary, it looks 
as if the Buddhists were feeling out their way for the undulatory or wave 
theory. The possibility of the presentation of light and sound as well 
as any other classes of sensibles without objective stimuli is unmistake- 
ably laid down in Buddhism. For instance, light can be presented to a 
closed eye as when electricity is applied to the temple. 

In conclusion. Buddhism as a philosophy underlies all sciences. As 
sciences become more and more specialised, they be- 
lation to*Scienc^*^ come less and less coherent in meanings. And they re¬ 
quire a philosophy to coordinate them all. On the 
other hand, the monistic tendency of every science to a few highest 
generalisations in each is likely to end in the unification of all under one 
philosophy. Buddhism has been endorsed by every past discovery and 
hails all future discoveries. It sanctions accepted theories such as the 
conservation of energy. If it has countenanced the atomic theory of 
Dalton, which has been exploded by the modern electrical theory of 
matter, it is because that that theory contained a partial truth. And- if 
it now countenances the electrical theory, it only shows how Buddhism 
is adaptive to the growing needs of the human intellect. In this sense. 
Buddhism is a marvellous system. Schopenhauer saw pessimism in it; 
Huxley, agnosticism. Thus each individual thinker may identify Bud¬ 
dhism with his own system. But Buddhism has nothing to fear from 
them or from their theories, as it is altogether free from dogmas. 

S. Z. Aung. 



SEINDAKYAWTHU:MAN AND POET. 

HE COUDE SONGES MAKE AND WEL ENDYTE-CHAUCER. 

The rise of Alaungpaya from utter obscurity to absolute supremacy 
marks the dawn of a distinctive epoch in the political as well as the liter¬ 
ary history of our country. One of the very foremost of Burmese Kings, 
he was also a munificent patron of learning. He gave a splendid encour¬ 
agement to letters in that he honoured with title and office two poets— 
Seindakyawthu and Letwe-thondara. There is a peculiar appositeness 
in the conjunction of the two names. Both were in the service of the 
last King of Ava who was taken captive by the Talaings in A. D. 1751 ; 
both received royal recognition in the days of Alaungpaya and his suc¬ 
cessors; both produced works which take permanent rank as literature. 
One may observe without fear of correction or contradiction that Sein¬ 
dakyawthu is in some ways the more interesting figure of the two. 

The chief incidents of his life can be rapidly sketched. The son of 
U Ze Ya, Maung Aw—for so is the poet’s real name—was born in 
1736 A. D. at Maungdaung, a village in ancient -“Mon which is now in the 
Monywa Township. 

Poetic instinct ran in his mother’s blood. She was the elder sister of 
Twinthin Mingyi, one of the most indubitable of Burmese poets. The 
passion for poetry came to Maung Aw early in life. It may almost be 
said of him that he lisped in numbers. He gave glimpses of his precocity 
by composing verses when a schoolboy. As they have not been preserv¬ 
ed, it is impossible to form an estimate of their poetic quality. 

In his boyhood, the poet took orders; but he soon left his chanting 
and telling of beads. The probabilities are that cloistered life proved too 
grey for his awakening mind. Later, he was taken into the employ of 
Minyekyawgaung, the uncle and generalissimo of the last of the Kings 
of Ava. In his new sphere, he evinced that distinction that he learned 
the title of Swedaungyazagfyaw in his earliest teens. 

With the Talaing victory of 1751 things began to take a depressing 
turn. It is common knowledge that misfortunes are an extremely unit¬ 
ed family. The poet lost his patron and was left to his own resources. 
His title also fell into disuse and he again became plain Maung Aw. 

Then the turn of the tide came. Alaungpaya swept off the invading 
forces and became King in 1755 . It stands to his credit that he discover¬ 
ed and patronized our poet. Maung Aw received the title of Seindakyaw¬ 
thu and was made Court-poet to Prince Badon who is better known in 
Burmese history as Bodawpaya, the style that he assumed on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. It is worthy of remark that his memorable rigime 
has received an added lustre from the litterateurs who graced it. In the 
days of Naungdawgyi ( 1760 — 63 ), Seindakyawthu was appointed 
Laureate. It is said that he ended his days during the reign of Sinbyu- 
shin when he was only five-and-thirty. 
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He was singularly fortunate in his date. Success caine to him at 
once. Veritably, he leapt into fame. The reason is plain enough. 
When he commenced author he was the protege of Minyekyawgaung. 
Indeed, he composed his Kctwi Letkana Thatpdn at his patron s urgent 
request. Thus he had the advantage of a splendid opportunity. 

To produce an instantaneous impression on the public, the moment 
must be ready for the man. For the purposes of the literary student, 
the moral issues and not the facts of history repeat themselves. Milton 
received ten pounds sterling for his Paradise Lost and that in instalments. 
We are told that he barely escaped the gallows for his pains. Blake was 
decried as a madman though choice spirits like Wordsworth saw some¬ 
thing more interesting in his madness than in the sanity of other men. 
To come to our own day, we find that a poet of such resplendent genius 
as George Meredith is not appreciated by the democratic majority. 
Delicacy forbids us to wonder how many in a hundred readers have 
heard of Meredith the poet, how many in a thousand can name his chief 
poems, how many in ten thousand can mention any three characteristics 
of his poetical achievement. Though it is scarcely safe to prophesy, we 
may take our courage in both hands and say boldly that he is destined 
to be a poet of the aristocracy of intellect. 

On the other hand, instant popularity may not be mistaken for 
sterling merit. Nor may poetic worth be measured in £. s. d. One in¬ 
stance suffices. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy took the public fancy at 
the hour of its publication and ran into several editions. What is its fate 
now? Nobody with a literary reputation to lose would consider it more 
than a bundle of poor platitudes. 

It was Seindakyawthu’s good fortune not merely to make his dibut 
as a poet with a patron in place and power but to produce his 
poems under royal aegis. He survives chiefly by his two works— 
Kavn Letkana Thatpdn and Ajvzvadatu Pyo. The first is a tour de force 
and is of great merit and promise. It appeared in 1751 when the poet 
was only a boy of fifteen. As a speller in verse it is still held in high 
esteem. There are in all 1787 lines and every line is alive with a depth 
of meaning. Mingyi Thiri Mahazeya jias written an exposition known 
as Kawt Letkana Dipani. It is an octavo volume of about 500 pages and 
it unfolds the meaning of only 78 lines. The dimness in significance of 
the original to the lay mind can therefore be readily imagined. Indeed, 
the crowd regards it 4 s a book sealed with seven seals Its style is close¬ 
ly packed and the author seems to forget ever and again the dense men¬ 
tality of his readers. Still his compression of thought is stimulating. 
When we fail to understand him, we scratch our heads and ask " What 
does he mean?” Yet we are tempted to puzzle out the real import. 
Though foiled we follow on. 

The next considerable work is Awwadatu Pyo. It was published in 
1760 during the time of King Naungdawgyi. Its epilogue tells us that 
it was composed in the stray moments of the poet’s crowded career. In 
it he finds himself. As the title indicates, it contains precepts to guide 
one in the Sabbathless pursuit of wisdom. We g^ant that it is objection- 
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able for a poet to turn preacher. We grant that a poet’s fame does not 
rest upon his ability to give us a system of morals. Still our poet disarms 
criticism by adopting the tone of a friend speaking to a friend. The 
schoolmaster's forefinger is never pointed at the reader. On the con¬ 
trary, he is magic'd into good humour by the pervasive charm of the 
poem. 

Seindakyawthu’s minor poems are, generally speaking, topical and 
occasional in nature. The best known are Song in praise of Yadana- 
theinga Tank, Luda on Alaungpaya’s march to Siam, Einshe Mibaya Egyin, 
Pindali Mintha Egyin, Minset Linga and Tawla Radn. Their titles are 
sufficient indications of their contents. 

The poems written for royal occasions are negligible “ side-shows.” 
They are open to the charge of being neither inspired nor inspiring. 
This belongs to the order of things. Art is not at the beck and nod of 
duty. One who speaks for the nation as an official function can scarcely 
capture the poetic mood. Poetry is a blend of feeling and expression, 
passion and art, truth and beauty. It is the language of imagination 
touched to fine issues by passion and emotion. A poet experiences our 
universal feelings and interprets them in terms of beauty. His emotions 
are so moved that they bubble over and touch the fibres of our being. 
In other words, he projects his personality and communicates what 
he has felt in beautiful form. The theme may be as old as humanity. 
None the less he perceives a fresh significance in it and brings a message 
from the heights of imagination to us inhabitants of the prosaic plains. 
To clench the matter by an illustrations from recent English verse, take 
these lines by Rupert Brooke who has been carried away by the world- 
war of to-day. 

When colour goes home into the eyes. 

And lights that shine are shut again 
With dancing gprls and sweet birds’ cries 
Behind the gateways of the brain; 

And that no-place which gave them birth, shall close 
The rainbow and the rose:— 

Still may Time hold some golden space 
Where I'll unpack that scented store 
Of song and flower and sky and face, 

And count and touch, and turn them o’er. 

Musing upon them; as a mother, who 

Has watched her children all the rich day through. 

Sits quiet-handed, in the fading light. 

When children sleep ere night. 

—(The Treasure). 

He that has ears to hear will at once catch the ethereal accent 
of poetry. So in every fine verse. Great poetry quickens our pulse 
by its exquisite movement or takes away our breath by its finality and 
finish of expression. 

Seindakyawthu’s poems display a nice sense of word-values. True, 
his poems have no blinding flashes of inspiration. True, also, he lacks 
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that poetic inspiration which dare gaze full into the infinite. Still we 
have compensations. His poems have distinction and accomplishment, 
and his technique often challenges praise. In his short Luda on Alaung- 
paya’s march to Siam he describes how the kings of the earth yield sway 
to Alaungpaya thus:— 

rg^«»88i§6a c^:o9CD^o>gSi c&aaajaj. 

uSjojoaqf «|oc6oc8S§6i ^oo£St«)8;^6i «§£96* 

Do not these lines reveal his masterful handling of word-music? Is 
it not also plain that he is a past-master of pencraft? His command of 
words is such that they seem to come to him before they are wanted. 
An interesting story sheds abundant light on the facileness of his pen. 
When he had had in hand his Kawi Lctkana Thatpdn, he toured Lower 
Burma in order to acquire an exacter knowledge of local terms. He 
reached Ywabyi. There, he visited the monastery. The Superior know¬ 
ing, as he did, the .far-resonant fame of the poet thought to set him an 
impossible task. The poet was asked to extemporize some lines on 
Ywabye, the Superior’s village and Aung Gyaw, his nephew; on his 
omnivorous appetite and his chatty temper; on his fever-ridden state and 
his huge betel-box that hung from his hand. The poet rose to the emer¬ 
gency and dashed off the following:— 

8o§o3(^dSa»5iC39o6eoq|5^io8ja coxxeogtpcjoSc^i c^ejpSoodS 

cawSowrxjSi qptcb^a60a 

In his poetry the craftsman is apt to succeed at the cost of the poet. 
It has feet to march with a stately tread, but has no wings to soar to the 
imaginative realm. It is of the earth, earthy. Polished, solid, durable, 
it has an intellectual quality which may be termed hard brilliance. 

The Tawla Radu shows that he is quite capable of lyric outbursts. 
It is a nature-poem which reveals how the sights and sounds of birds 
and beasts in a lonesome forest pass into the poet’s sensibilities. Take 
an instance in point;— 

«»o8q8Kqg5q|6:i wo56»x6c9c6i 

^agcSo^ojSi d^c§co 5 «jTa § 88 §o:cco 5 « oo^otoogdSi i>g\5«|cbi 

oSob^eqa (The birds are locked in a close embrace. With 

wings and necks intimately entwined, they bill and coo, and the male 
feeds its mate out of its own mouth. Such affection is akin to human 
love. The sight of the happy pair on my way touches me with very pity 
for my sorry state. Sundered from my wife, I am denied even the com¬ 
mon delight of birds. O, the thought of it! In my stormful bosom pain 
is lord.) 

In sentiment this passage is very near of kin to Burns’s lines:— 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair! 

How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae fu’ o’ care! 
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Thou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wist na o’ my fate. 

Seindakyawthu’s description betrays an intimate observation of 
birds.^ But there is nothing like the freshness of a new discovery. He 
surprises no secret. Neither does he give a fresh insight into the signi¬ 
ficance of things. He merely gives free utterance to the universal heart 
of man. His words come right from his heart to ours. 

In the greatest elements of poetic art one would hesitate to mention 
him in the same breath with the strong masters. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, those who deem the essential business of a poet to be to clothe our 
common feeling in beautiful and moving words set to melodious num¬ 
bers, will find in him an ample source of solace and enjoyment. This, 
in truth, constitutes his distinguishing claim to grateful rememberance. 


Ba Han. 




PHONETIC CHANGES IN THE KAREN LANGUAGE. 

The Karen language, in one or the other of its dialects, is spoken by 
about 900,000 of people, scattered throughout Burma. They are found 
in the range of hills that lie on the Eastern side of Burma, and in the 
plains along the lower courses of the Sittaung, and in the delta of the 
Irrawaddy. The Karens who live in the hills have had comparatively 
little contact with other races; those who live on the plains are scattered 
among the Burmans, and their speech shows signs of corruption due to 
this closer contact with other races. 

The Karen language has two principal dialects, the Pwo and the 
Sgaw, corresponding of course to a tribal division. 

These two tribes contain the bulk of the Karen population of Burma, 
and there is good reason to believe that they represent two waves of 
immig^ration, the Pwos having come into -Burma first, and the Sgaws 
later. Those of the Hill Karens who live farthest to the north are split 
up into a number of tribes, each with its own dialect. 

In some instances the Sgaw dialect seem.s to have.adhered more 
closely to the primitive Karen, in some instances the Pwo dialect. 
Phonetic changes in the Sgaw seem to have been more the result of caus¬ 
es inherent in the Karen language itself. The Pwos, separating from 
the Sgaws at an early date—how early nobody knows—have escaped the 
influence of some of these causes. But coming more in contact with 
other races, the Pwo more than the Sgaw shows changes due to the in¬ 
fluence of other languages. 

The Karen language affords peculiar facilities for investigating tend¬ 
encies to phonetic change, in that it was reduced to writing, in three dia¬ 
lects—Sgaw, Pwo. and Bwe—less than 90 years ago. They were 
reduced to writing where the language is spoken in its greatest purity— 
in the Southern part of the Hills, where the language has been subject 
to a minimum of disintegrating influence, either from contact with the 
Burmese, or from dialectic variation, and they were reduced to writing 
with absolute phonetic accuracy. I cannot permit myself to go on with¬ 
out mentioning the name of the Rev. Jonathan Wade, D.D.. that great 
scholar, who was not only the pioneer in the v.'ork of reducing Karen 
to writing, but who carried the work to a successful completion in the 
case of the principal dialect, the Sgaw-. We have the advantage of know¬ 
ing accurately how the Karen language was pronounced, in its three 
main dialects, less than a century ago, in those regions when it was 
spoken in its greatest purity. 

At the present time, the writing of Karen no longer represents the 
pronounciation \vith absolute accuracy. In some localities the variation 
betw’een the pronounciation and the spelling is greater than it is in 
others, but almost everywhere there is some variation. The deviation 
of the pronounciation from the spelling is least in those parts of the 
country where the language was first reduced to writitng, and where, 
as has been said, the language has been less corrupted by contact with 
s 
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Other races. I have an idea that even when the language was reduced 
to writing, the pronounciation in some localities had already begun to 
vary from the original standard—very probably in the Sgaw dialect, and 
certainly in the Pwo. As the spelling represents the pronounciation of 
those who spoke the language in its greatest purity, it may be fairly 
taken as representing the original pronounciation—not, of course, the 
absolute original, but the original relative to other pronounciations—the 
closest approximation to the origfinal of which we have or shall have any 
record. The variations of pronounciation from the spelling will then 
illustrate tendencies to phonetic change. But this is not all. Though 
the Karens have a written language, they are by no means a literary 
people; and among them the process of phonetic change goes on more 
rapidly than it does among more literate peoples. Certain changes are 
taking place within the memory of men now living. The present writer 
has been familiar with the Sgaw Karen language for twenty eight years 
and during that time he has noticed the growth and development of 
some tendencies to phonetic clijinges, to which attention will be called 
in the course of this paper. Not all the changes mentioned have been 
thus matter of personal observation, each one that has been will be 
distinctly mentioned. 

The Karen language is monosyllabic. As a natural consequence there 
are in it no umlauts, no modification of a vowel sound in one syllable 
through the influence of a vowel occuring in a succeeding syllable. Such 
modifications as occur, occur for reasons inherent in the one syllable, 
and consonant modifications are more frequent than vowel modifications. 

Changes connected with k sounds. 

The Karen language has two k sounds, an unaspirated, and an • 
aspirated. The former may be designated by k (oo) and latter by kh 
(o). It must be borne in mind that the Karen k is not our palatal k: 
both k and kh are velar sounds formed by approaching the back of the 
tounge to the veil of the palate. Now both of these sounds, the aspirated 
and unaspirated, snflfer modification in certain localities before t and e 
sounds. K is modified into a sound somewhat resembling the English /, 
kh into a sound resembling the English ch. This modification is uni¬ 
versal among the Sgaws on the plains; it is never found among the 
Sgaws on the Hills; and it is a very significant fact that the Pwos uni¬ 
versally retain the unmodified k, and kh before * and e sounds—significant 
as affording evidence that the k 8 l kh sounds were the original ones in 
Sgaw Karen. 

For instance, the word ki, meaning thigh, retains the k sound 

among the Hill Karens, but among the people of the plains, it is pro¬ 
nounced like hyi,(c^^). Ihe Pwos in all parts retain the original sound 
ki (coj) Similarly with the word khi, (it), darkness. The Sgaws on the 

plains modify it to chi, ( §t), the Pwos uniformly retain the original sound 
khi(is). 
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This change of course suggests the similar change by which the c 
and g sounds in Latin have in Italian been modified into the ch and j 
sounds before i and e, and has analogies with the rule of French and Eng¬ 
lish pronounciation by which the letters c and g have the soft sound 
before i and c. 

Without committing myself with reference to the European langu¬ 
ages, I may be permitted to suggest a reason for this modification in 
Sgaw Karen. There velar k and kh are formed far back in the mouth. 
The vowel sounds i and c are formed in the front of the mouth. The pass¬ 
age from a back consonant to a front vowel involves the inaTcimum change 
in the position of the organs of speech, and the Karen (as he himself 
admits)'likes to do things the easy way. So he modifies the velar k or kh 
into a j or ch sound, which is formed further forward in the mouth, and 
thus obtains an easier tran.sition to the front vowels i and c. 

I now take up a modification in which 1 have personally observed 
an increasing tendency towards change since I began my Karen studies 
in 1890. The d sound is not formed so far forward as t or e, and the 
motive for modifying k before this sound, though not devoid of force, 
would have less force than in the case of the i and e sounds. Now what 
do we find to be the case? The Pwos, and the Sgavvs on the Hills, retain 
the unmodified k and kh sounds; among the Sgaws on the plains the 
usuage varies, some retaining the unmodified k and kh liefore others 
modifying into j and ch. Now I have observed in the past 30 years a di.s- 
tinct tendency to increase in the use of the modified sounds, especially 
among the rising generation, and the modification of k into ky in far 
more common than that of kh into khy. For instance the word ki (<^) 
meaning to become, is uniformly pronounced ki (<^) on the hills, fre¬ 
quently pronounced so on the plains, but quite commonly pronounced 
The Pwos on the Hills and plains alike retain the original 
pronounciation ki 

The particle khe (^) is generally pronounced as spelled in all parts 
of the country: but there is a tendency to modify it into khyi (^). This 
tendency is manifested among the younger people, and is I think grow¬ 
ing. Thirty years ago a Karen said to me: “ The older people call it 
khi, but some of the young people call it khyi." 

Changes connected with Guttural Sounds. 

The Karen language has two guttural sounds, one corresponding 
to the German ch, (*o) as heard in such a word as ach, and the other 
corresponding to nothing in any European language with which I am 
accquainted. It may be written ry/i, (o). This second deeper guttural, 
is combined with other consonants, viz., the unaspirated and the aspirat¬ 
ed p, and the unaspirated and the aspirated (».oo) . These 

combinations of this deeper guttural with labials and sibilants are pecu¬ 
liarly difficult to enunciate; in fact, they constitute one of the most seri¬ 
ous difficulties for foreigners to learn the karen. These are not wanting 
indications that the Karen find them unpleasant to pronounce. 
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The Pwos, who have proved themselves the more conservative tribe 
in reference to the k sound, have been less conservative than the Sgaws 
in dealing with these gutturals in combination. They have abolished 
entirely the use of the deeper guttural in combination with the s and p 
sounds. 

For the unaspirated s, (®) with the deeper guttural, (o), the Pwo 
dialect substitute.s: sh, (j) unaspirated s, (©) aspirated s, (20). the other 
guttural, and k (00). 

For the aspirated s (00), with the deeper guttural, the Pwo substi¬ 
tutes: jA, (j)aspirated s, (oo)f/t, (as) kw, (g) or the other guttural. 

For the unaspirated />(o)with the deeper guttural, the pwo substi¬ 
tutes: the aspirated p with /, (<3) the other guttural combined with 
w (g), or^/i (5). 

For the aspirated p with this guttural the Pwo substitutes: 
the other guttural with zv (^}or the deeper guttural alone. 

§i-£Jto grasp with the hand. 

§1—sS'jto grasp with the ends of the fingers. 

91-51 few. 

^i-ebi a rapid. 

^-c^j fresh, as meat. 

Wild, undomtsticated 
to be clean. 

^^-00^ stamp the foot. 

strips of bark used as strings, 
to jest about love affair, 
to disolve. 

^1-^1 to buy. 

yVjp old. 

to separate. 

5—gJ to sow\ 
to anoint. 

To sum up, the Pwos have felt this sound difficult or unpleasant, 
and have avoided it, in a multiplicity of ways. They do not find it im¬ 
possible to enunciate, since they acquire it readily enough when they 
take up the Sgaw dialect. Perhaps their dropping the sound may be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that they have been more intimately associated 
with the Burnians than the Sgaws have been, and that the sounds now 
in question are quite foreign to the Burmese language. I shall have to 
cite an instance later on in which the pronounciation of the Pwo dialect 
has been very evidently modified through the influence of the Burmese. 

Among the Sgaws there is a slight tendency to modify the sound 
where the deeper guttural is combined with the s sounds. This is not 
done universally, nor is it done with entire classes of the words. But in 
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a few words in common use, the Sgaws on the plains tend to make a 
modification. In the word for few s(/lia the deeper guttural, in com¬ 
bination with the unaspirated s, is replaced by a sound approximately j 
the same sound referred to in discussing the modification of k sounds, 
and we get kya.{<^>) This is found only in certain localities. 

In the word for lead, J<7/io,(aji)the aspirated s, combined with this 
guttural, is replaced by sh, and we get sho. (ji)! have an impression— 
a very decided impression—that this tendency has sprung up and largely 
increased since I first became familiar with the language. 

I have observed no tendency among the Sgaws to any modification 
when the deeper guttural is combined with p sounds. These combina¬ 
tions require less change in the arrangement of the vocal organs than do 
those with the s sounds. A more opening of the lips is sufficient for the 
p sound to the guttural; but the transition from the s sound requires a 
lowering and retraction of the tongue. 

Changes connected with aspirates. 

The Karen language has four pairs of consonants, the aspirated and 
unaspirated k, s. t and p. Now there is a noticeable tendency, in the Pwo 
dialect to U55c the aspirated forms when the Sgaw has the unaspirated 
ones. The general rule is that the aspirated and unaspirated forms 
coincide in the two dialects. But the cases when a root is unaspirated 
in Sgaw and aspirated in Pwo, constitute a numerous class of excep¬ 
tions. I do not think there is any case in which a root which is aspirated 
in Sgaw is unaspirated in Pwo. In other words, the Pwo dialect has a 
preference for aspirated sounds; it aspirates all the roots which the Sgaw 
aspirates, many which the Sgaw leaves unaspirated. The question 
whether the aspirated or unaspirated form was the original, in such 
cases, could not be determined without a comparison with other Karen 
dialects. 

MiscellEmeous consonant changes. 

In one district of Burma, the sound It (06) in the word hi, (<^P) 
house, is pronounced almost; but not quite, like sh. In other cases where 
it is followed by the same consonant, it is not modified. I think I have 
noticed of late years a tendency on the part of people in other districts 
to adopt this modified pronounciation of this word. 

Changes connected with Vowels. 

The Karen is a tonal lanuguage. Each vowel may be pronounced 
with several tones. Some of these tones are abrupt and some are pro¬ 
longed. In many parts of Burma, among the Karens the vowel 0, (g 8) 
when pronounced in an abrupt tone, is modified to enc', 

That the o and not the azv sound is the original one in these words 
is supported by the fact that the corresponding words in Pwo retain the 
.0 sound. 

The Sgaw dialect has three u sounds; 0, u, & u. 
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The Pwo has a fourth one, intermediate between d and u. In Sgaw 
this fourth sound is changed into d. Probably the primitive Karens had 
the four sounds, and one was dropped but in Sgaw under the influence 
of the tendency to abolish excessive and troublesome distinctions. 

Among the Pwos of some districts, the ^ sound is changed to an at 
sound. Among the Pwos an i sound, pronounced with the abrupt in¬ 
tonation, is modified into an e sound. 

Changes connected with Nasals. 

An outstanding feature of the Karen phonology is that every sylla¬ 
ble of the language is open, i. e., it ends in a vowel. In the Sgaw dialect, 
all of the vowels are pure; in the Pwo there are both pure and nasal 
vowels. That is, in Pwo every vowel is pronounced pure in some words, 
and nasal in others. It is an interesting problem whether these nasals 
are or are not part of the original Karen—whether the Sgaws have 
dropped them or the Pwos have added them. These nasals are on a 
different footing to the French nasals to which at first sight they appear 
to present some analogy. The French nasals are the relics of nasal 
consonants in the original roots; the Karen nasals are not relics of 
original consonants. 

Now I am satisfied that the nasals vowels are part of the original 
Karen, and that the Sgaws have dropped them from considerations of 
ease and euphony. The reason why I believe the nasals to have been 
original is this:—we occasionally meet in Sgaw Karen, a root which has 
two or three different and disconnected meanings. The question how 
one root came to have such very different meanings is insoluble if we 
confine our attention to the Sgaw dialect, but finds an easy solution if we 
take the Pwo into account. The one root in Sgaw represents two or 
three distinct roots in Pwo. The pure vowel in the Sgaw root may re¬ 
present a pure vowel, and one or two nasal vowels, in several distinct 
Pwo roots, and laws can be formulated which account for the modifica¬ 
tion of the several Pwo sounds into the one Sgaw sound. Among these 
laws are the following;— 

A pure vowel in Pwo is usually represented by the same vowel in 
Sgaw. 

A nasal vowel in Pwo is usually represented by the corresponding 
pure vowel in Sgaw. 

A.nasal a in Pwo is often represented by a pure aw. 

For instance in Sgaw Karen, the word paw ( 9 ^ means to cook rice, 
a flower, a granary—three distinct and disconnected meanings. Turn¬ 
ing to the Pwo we find that the word for cook is patvn, (87) that for a 
flower is paw. (8n) that for a granary is pan, (©7) and that each of these 

roots becomes pau>, (8) in Sgaw, by process which seem to be more or 
less regularly operative. 

The Sgaws, as I have said seem to have dropped out these nasals, 
as being difficult to enunciate, and unpleasant to hear. Why have the 
Pwos retained them? I think the answer is found in the fact that the 
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Pwos have been more affected by Burmese influence than the Sgaws. 
Among the Burmans, nasalized vowels are of very frequent occurance, 
and the Pwo Karens, hearing and using such sounds freely in the Bur¬ 
mese, have naturally been less inclined to drop them from their own 
tongue. 

An instance of the Burman influence is seen in the treatment of the 
nasalized aw among the Pwo Karens. In Tavoy and Mergui, where the 
Burman influence is least felt, this is pronounced as it is every where 
written, a nasalized aw. But in the delta of the Irrawaddy where the 
Burmese influence is very strong, it is changed to a nasalized ow, which 
is a very common sound in Burmese. I have observed a tendency in 
some parts of Burma to transmute other nasalized sounds, 0 and u sounds 
into this Burmese nasalized ou. 

The nasalization sometimes leads to other modifications of vowel 
sounds. 

A nasalized i sound is modified to c, and a nasalized e sound to at. 


D. C. Gilmore. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BURMESE HISTORY. * 

[There are four kinds of histories; 

(a) Histories as recorded in inscriptions, 

1. Four kinds of (b) Histories as written by the learned by royal order. 
Histories. (cj Histories as handed down by word of mouth. 

(d) Histories as acted in plays. 

(a) The first are worthy of attention as in them kings, ministers, 
monks and learned men have written down for the benefit of future 
generations just what they wanted to say in plain words without in- 
trodttetory remarks and superfluous praise. 

(b) The second are tliose which are written to please kings and 
avoid their censure and are therefore untrustworthy. They do not re¬ 
late all the circumstances in any king's reign. Some of the learned 
consider them as histories of praise. 

(c) The third are considered by the learned as histories of exagger¬ 
ation, being accounts of improbable things. For instance: Tradition 
has it that when the two monks, Dhammadhara and Dhainmanana eloped 
with Shin Savvbu, daughter of Rajadirit of Hanthawaddy, and queen of 
Tlnhathu at Ava they with some attendants quietly left Ava and came 
down the river in a boat, placing a charmed piece from a broken bowl 
each in the prow, middle part and stern of the boat. Dhammadhara was 
steersman and Dhainmanana sat at the prow. When the first line of 
guards challenged them they turned over the charm at the prow and the 
boat become a huge red boat and they escaped. When they came to 
the second line of guards, they turned over the charm in the middle part 
and the boat became a huge yellow boat and they escaped. At the third 
line of guards they turned over the charm at the stern and the boat be¬ 
came a huge green boat and they escaped from the lands of the Burmese, 
The place where they halted came consequently to be called 
“ Yankinsan-ya,” “ Security from danger.” This is the history as hand¬ 
ed down by word of mouth and has even been acted in plays and sung 
by rhapsodists. 

The point for consideration is that if the charm was so powerful 
why did it not make the boat and its occupants invisible? WMiy could not 
the guards stop a boat merely because it was red, yellow or green? 
Moreover according to an ancient custom of kings a boat conveying 
monks may not be challenged. And Dhammadhara and Dhainmanana 
travelling as monks should not have been challenged. 

Again, they say that th'e chief queen of King Bagyidaw, grand-son 
of Bodawpaya was not of royal blood but was a fish-monger, by the 
name of Mai Nu, a Phalankhon woman of Ye-u town. As she stayed 


- • Delivered at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition on January 25th 1918. 
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selling cheroots in the house of the North gate-keeper of Amarapura, her 
lower dress (thaml) was blown away by a whirl-wind from where it was 
being dried in the sun and remaind encircling the summit of the Royal 
palace of Amarapura. This incident accounts for her subsequent glory 

as queen. . 

To consider: If as alleged the dress of a base woman got entwined 
round the summit of his palace, then surely the King would at once fall 
from his glory. Hence we know it to be a yarn. 

(d) As regards histories as acted in plays, actors represent Shin 
Saw Bii and Dhammaceti, her son-in-law as husband and wife indulging 
in high sentiments of no dramatic value. 

Also it is acted with much sentiment that the Kyauk-waing pagoda 
is so-called because Ma Shwe Bwin, wife of the crocodile Nga Mo Yeik 
set up stones round his bones. This name and derivation are due to 
ignorance of the Talaing name, o|c6§S:^ where means a pagoda, 
^ to hide, and iigc 5 to play. The meaning is that it is the pagoda where 
Kakusan the Buddha and a Belu played at hide-and-seek. The last syl¬ 
lable came to be dropped out and kyaik-waing is further changed now 
into kyauk-waing. Again, actors act with much sentiment the scenes 
of the mother crying over the burial of her son Shwe Kyu on the occa¬ 
sion of building the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan and of the burial of the 
son on the occasion of building the Sin-min-wut pagoda and of the 
mother Aung Pyu at the Lake Kyauk-pana at Sagaing. 

These are not recorded in Thamaings, inscriptions and histories al¬ 
though some maintain their truth as dramatic histories. 

Again it is represented in plays that Thado, Crown Prince of Raja- 
dhirit, was thrown into water owing to the jealousy of his step-mother 
and that before he e.xpired he made a prayer at the Shwe Mawdaw- 
pagoda, in consequence of which he was reborn as Tabinshwehti. This 
is not recorded in history nor in Rajadhirit Ayedawbon. Rajadhirit is not 
known to have a son by the name of Thado, the Crown Prince. 

Such are some of the discrepancies to be met with in the histories 
as acted in plays. They may be said to spoil history. Hence of the 
four kinds, histories as recorded in inscriptions are the only trustworthy 
ones. 

While Bodawpaya of Amarapura was a prince and his nephew 
2 . Not mention- Maung, Paungkasah was king, the prince’s 

ed in histories by younger brother. Prince Pintale said: " O brother, are 
royal order, submitting to the despotism of Nga Maung?” 

Bodaw asked "Can you suggest anything?” Pintale answered: “Yes; 
but when you get to the throne, how will you reward me?” Bodaw 
replied, “ when the elder brother is king, surely the younger brother 
will be in attendance.” Accordingly Pintale quietly entered the Palace, 
assassinated Paungkasah and gave the throne to Bodaw. Later, on 
being repeatedly reminded of the promise King Bodawpaya told Pintale 
that he was unable to make him Crown-prince as he had to take into 
•consideration many grown-up sons. Then was Paintale grieved at the 
ingratitude of the king. One day when the king went out on elephant- 
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3. Unrecorded 
Dates. 


back Pintale fired a gun at him from where he hid himself. The bullet 
went just underneath the king’s armpit and did him no harm. Pintale 
was caught and received no mercy and was killed by drowning. 

This incident has not been inserted by royal order in the Konboungset 
Mahayasawin. So the present writer has read in a parabcik which attri¬ 
butes the account to Bonkyaw Sayadaw. 

The first volume of the Hmanmn Mahayasawin gives the dates of the 
ascension and fall of King Anoratha of Pagan. The 
dates of the following seven events, important as they 
are, are not recorded: (i) the despatch of the Buddha’s 
tooth-relic to China p. 281, (2)! Advance on Thaton p. 276, (3) arrival of 
Shin Arahan at Pagan p. 269, (4) Mission to Ceylon for the Buddha’s 
tooth-relic p. 293, (5) Journey to Bengal and the placing of figures work¬ 
ed by machinery p. 302, (6) The taking away of the gold front brim of a 
cap of state from Arakan p. 289, (7)' Giving in marriage of Princess Shin 
Mun Hla from the Shan States p. 286. 

Again, the date of the year in which Anoratha, requested by the 
king of Pegu, went with his heroes to aid the Peguans is not given; nor 
is the name of the king of Pegu mentioned p. 297. 

Again, the year in which Anoratha repaired the Lake at Meiktila is 
not dated. The date is given in the Thamaing of the Lake as 416, Satur¬ 
day, the full moon day of Tagu. So it is in Kcavilakklianadipanl p. 201. 

Maniraianapon Kyan records that when Mingyiswasawkai of Ava 
came to build the embankment of the Meiktila Lake in the year Sakkaraj 
730, Po Yaza told him that the king's ancestor Anoratha of Pagan had 
already done so. But in the first volume of the Hmanmn p. 459 it is said 
that Po Yaza told the same thing to Narapatisithu of Paukkan. 

The second volume of the Hmannan p. 202 says the King Rutpi of 

4 Disagree- Hanthawaddy by reason of Tabinshwehti removed his 
capital to Kyat-maw'. The RnjowSda by Monywesaya- 
daw printed at Rangoon in B. E. 1244 says that Rutpi 

built the town of Kyauk-maw p. 380. 

The second volume of the Hmannan p. 209 says that King Rutpi 
died at Angapu. 

Of these, Kyat-maw is not known, whereas Kyauk-maw is known. 
Kyat maw would mean the " end pagoda.” Some Talaing monks identi¬ 
fy it with Hmavvbi: Kyauk-maw town is said in the Hanthawaddy docu¬ 
ment to exist to the east of the river Paung-laung. 

There is reason to believe that king Rutpi died at Angapu. Angapu 
Lake and Angapu village exist in the Nyaung-don district. There they 
make oblations to the Po Rutpi the guardian Nat of the Lake. The Nat 
is supposed by the Talaings to be connected with King Rutpi. 

The first volume of the Hmannan says that Queen Nankhan won in 

5 The found- Struggle with her brother for the throne. The 

ingofThayekhet- sister founded a village at Thakya-in and lived with her 

followers. And the people who dwelt at Thakya-in wor¬ 
shipped the Hermit, brother-in-law to the king of Tagoung. Again, it 
is said that the Pyu Queen Nankhan was of the Thakyathaki (Sakiyans) 


me-nt among the 
histor ies. 
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of Tagoung. Hence Thakya-in took its name from her. If the Queen 
founded the village at Thakya-in, then this name must have existed previ¬ 
ously. The book called Buddhakula vamsavivadaznnicchaya agrees with 
Hmannan. Kabyattacandiki by U Pe of the Archjeological Survey says 
that Queen Nankhan with her followers removed to Thakya-in, which 
took its name from the Queen. 

An old manuscript earlier than the Paleiksa-Egyin and the Yasaxvin- 
gyok has Thag}'a-in as the name of a village. And this might as well be 
taken to be the in created by the Thagyaniin. (Sakra)- 

The year of the founding of the town is not g^ven in the first volume 
of the Hmannan pp. 190-191, where the marriage of Mahathambhava 
and Bedayi is stated to have taken place in the year of the religion full 60. 

But the Palciksa Egyin, Yasazvingyok, and Pakinnakadipani by U 
Kyaw Dun and BuddhakitlazmmsavivQdaznnicchaya Kyan fix the govern¬ 
ment of the Pyu village at the year Sakkaraj 60. Sdsanalankara says that 
Dvuttaboung built the Town of Thayekkettaya in the year loi of the 
religion. But the year is given as 100 in the Concise History written by 
Maha Atula Dhammaraja guru Sayadaw. It ought to be remembered 
in this connection that the Sayadaw was older than Maungt Daung, 
author of SasatiUlankara. 

Hmannan, Yazazvingyok and the Paleiksa Egyin do not say that the 
moat round the ridge of Thayekhettaya has three bends. 

The VinicchayapakOsanilanka, by Letwethondara in the verse begin¬ 
ning with describes how the moat is not circular as three in's 

called Nwegyaw, Hngetpyawtaw, Kazun had to be avoided in making a 
circle with the end of a rope of cow’s hide tied to the centre of the town. 
The Hmannan first volume adds that Thagyaniin held the central post 
while the Naga made the circle and that the town ivas built within this 
area. 

If in making the circle no cow’s hide was used because the Naga 
himself went round, great must have been the King’s power. 

ThathanalinkSra sSdan pp. 37, 72 says that Sagala of the Yonakas, 
6. Yonaka Country, the land of Nagasena and Milinda is the land of the Yuns, 
Shans, Lawas, and Khamins. Pakinnakadipani Kyan p. 74 identifies it 
with the land of the Sawlon-Shans, the nine provinces of the Yuns, fifty- 
seven provinces of the Zimnie. 

Thathandzi'untha sSdan by the first Mating: Daung identifies it with 
the land of the Shans and Yuns. 

In the Questions of Milinda in connection with the punishment of 
Rohana it is said that Gajangala, a village of Ponnas is situated close to 
the Himalayas. 

It is clear that the Himalaya is in the west country and since there 
are no Ponnas in the land of the Yuns and Shans it follows that Sagala, 
the capital of the Yonakas must be in the west country. This is proved 
by the Archaeological discoveries in the western circle as" reported by 
the Mahabodhi Newspaper. Hence Sagala of the Yonakas cannot be in 
the land of the Shans, Yuns, Lawas and Khamins. If it were so, it would 
certainly retain its name. 
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According to History, Taking and Burmese and Thamaings there 
are three circles in Ramanna; Hanthavvaddy-circle, 
ing *^***^*^ Muttama-circle and Kuthinia-circle. But Pakinnakadi- 

panl Kyan p. 60, mentions another as Ukkalapa-circle 
without documentary evidence. It is clear, however, that Ukkalapa is 
included in Hanthawaddy. 

The Toungoo Thamaing p. 5 records the visit of the Buddha to Ukkan 
8. Buddha’s Thonze in Ramanna. This is not stated in History and 
Itineracy. in ThSthandliitkSra which say that the Buddha only 

reached the Sunaparanta and Suvannabhummi (countries) to the west 
of the Irrawaddy. 

It is said that the brothers Acchika and Phallika sons of the 
millionaire Pindika met the Buddha in Ukkan Thonze. It is not known 
of which town the millionaire was. But the Sfiwc Mau’daw Thamaing 
says that two merchants, Culasala and Mahasala sons of the millionaire 
Pindika of the sea-port village of Sudhammapuri in Ramanna w'ent to 
the “ Middle Country ” to trade and there met the Buddha. Another 
Thamaing says that these two merchants were sons of Pwundika-thitthi 


of Zaungtu and that they met the Buddha at mount Makuta near 
Rajagaha. The Toungoo Thamaing on this point is not worthy of belief. 

The Shwc Mazodatv Yacaxvin Thamaing says that the town of 
Tazaungtu was so called owing to the similarity between the tazaungs 
made by the millionaire Pindika and the Queen. The name has now 
become Zaungtu. 

When an offering of robes was made to it, the pagoda looked like 
a mass of gold. Referring to this they gave the name Shwe Pawthaw 
(abundant with gold), which in course of time became Shwe Mavv-daw. 
So the author of the Shwe Maw-daw Thamaing says through ignorance 
of the Taking origin of the names, the Taking names being ^^ogoS 
then and now ceoSjoj meaning “the place of hot sand;” and 

ajc6«t»SoD5 then then ^go3o then cuScooo then ^9«Seo>o now gieyS 

900 meaning the “ extremity where the Buddha stood.” 

Sagaing is one town ; Jeyyapura is another. Some people unac¬ 
quainted with history mistake Sagaing Jeyyapura for 
two same town. Sagaing was built in Sakkaraj 

648 by Sankhaya Sawyun and was the capital of six 
kings. It is situated near Khawe-taung of the Shwe-u-min range due 
east of See-kongyi, the meritorious deed of Sihapati min-pyauk. Jeyya¬ 
pura with a circumference of 830 ta’s, 4 gates and an arch of brick was 
resorted to by the son of Alaung-min in anticipation of a rising b}- the 
rebel Na Tvun who bore the title of Mahaminha Minkhaung. The town 
is said in the inscription of the Aung-mye-loka-pagoda to have been built 
at the Royal house-site once rightly occupied between the north bank 


of the Irrawaddy and Thuparama pagoda. 

10. Not record- The MahQvamsa of Ceylon does not give the line- 
ed in history. age of the Queen of Dutthagamini. 

Again, the Konboungset Mahayasawin p. 14 says that Alaungmin was 
born of Mahadevi, the Chief Queen of Siriinahadhammaraja, son of Min- 
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sit-naing, the sixteenth in descent from Princess Kyaungtaw-thi, daughter 
of Narapathi-sithu, the forty-seventh in descent from Pyu-sawti. 

The Alcung-niin-tayagyi Ayctaivbon p. 5 does not give the mother s 
name. 

Buddhakulavansatwadaevinicchaya Kyan p. 154 follows the Konboung- 
set. 

The Alaungpaya Dynasty by Janies Gray gives the father’s name as 
Maung Nyo San and the mother’s name as Shin Nyein Aung. 

Some elderly people say that they have seen an inscription to the 
effect that Zambuseemee Pagoda, west of the Funeral Street, at the 
Tharrawaddy gate of Shwebo was built by Alaungpaya’s father, Min- 
Nyo San, with the title of Siridhammaraja. 

U Candasiri, Theintaung Sayadaw of Toungop town says that 
Uggabala raja son of Canathushin of Myauk-u, Dhannawati was mur¬ 
dered by his attendants while staying temporarily at Cheik town. The 
Tazaung Queen of the Southern Palace, who has conceived three months 
previously escaped for safety to Moksobo town in the Eastern Country 
and lived with the village headman. When the child was born the 
Queen asked the headman to name it Aungzeya in memory of the danger 
she had overcome. This Aungzeya is stated in old Arakan histories to 
be brother to Prince Vajiya born of the Queen of the Northern Palace 
at Myauk-u. Thus the histories which have been quoted disagree. The 
Sayadaw’s account, if true, would subvert the Burmese histories. 

Before Bodawpaya died he said to the minister Mahadhamma- 
11. Queen’s sankram, “After my death give the throne to my 
lineage not record- grandson, Hpannan Shin. Let him embrace the wheel. 

Let him make Pandaung Queen of the South Palace. 
Allow not the mango* to mature. Accordingly the wise minister advised 
the king’s grandson to take the Pandaung Princess but the prince re¬ 
fused. When the minister pressed him saying, “ as the bone is to the 
fowl, so is the family to human beings.” Mai Nut retorted by saying:— 
“ As the kidney to the fowl, so is love to human beings.” She was made 
Queen. Such is the tradition handed down by word of mouth by the 
ancients. It is probable that it was left out through fear of royal dis¬ 
pleasure from the Hmannan which was written in Hpannan’s reign. The 
king is known variously as Hpannan Shin, Sagaingmin, Founder of the 
fourth city Ratanapura, Naungdaw Bayin, Bagyidaw and builder of 
Mahavijayaramsi pagoda, Mahasakyasihaloharupa image, white image 
of Mahasakyaransi. Hpannan Shin was the name given by Bodaw. 
Sagaingmin was acquired from Sagaing town which he governed, 
Naungdaw Bayin was given as being brother to Koungboung min, 
Bagyidaw as being uncle to Pagan min and king Mindon. 


* Prince in charge of Thayetmyo, the mango-town. 
Min.— Editor. 


t See $ 1 (c) above.—£4t/or. 


Later he was known as Tharrawaddy 
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12. Historical 
Parallels. 


In the first volume of Hmannan, it is said that the Crown Prince of 
Tagoung went ahunting and killed a wild boar and liv¬ 
ed as a hermit at the place where the boar was killed and 
that a doe having been conceived by licking the place 
where he discharged his urine gave birth to Bedayi. 

The Dhannawatti Arakan history says that while king Ajjuna the 
Sakiyan, king of Kapila-wut was living as a hermit, he got a son called 
Marayu by a female sambhur named Indamaru. 

Pakinnakadipani Kyan by U Kyaw Dun says that Mararu was born 
of the female Sambhur, Inamaru. It looks as though the Arakanese 
account was made in emulation of the Burmese story. But there is 
no doubt of the birth of a human being from a female deer, as similar 
occurrences may be read in Alambusa and Nilini Jatakas, and as it fulfils 
one of the eight constituents of conception as given in Siratthadipani 
Tika. 

The Tavoy History says that a son Shin Zaw and a daughter Shin 
Zan were born to a fish which drank the urine discharged into a lake by 
the hermit Govinda at Yanan Mountain. This also seems to be the 
result of emulation with the Burmese and Arakanese accounts. But in 
fishes conception takes place in two rows of eggs, each containing an in¬ 
numerable number of eggs and a fish therefore cannot conceive a human 
embryo, which makes emulation all the more probable. 

Moreover, according to the Talaing History a hermit gave the 
Talaing name Mikamu, the Burmese name Milamu, to the child bom of 
a lamu flower. 

Again the chief Queen of King Thamala is known in Talaing as 
floScooS, in Burmese as I.ady Yellow Pumpkin because she was conceived 
by and born of a Yellow pumpkin flower. 

According to one history when the king chased her, she hid herself 
among yellow and white pumpkin creepers, when the king's attendants 
finding her shouted in Talaing which means Lady Pumpkin. 

It is therefore probable that Lady Yellow Pumpkin and Lady Lamu 
are names given to the ladies obtained from the yellow pumpkin bush 
and the lamu forest after the precedents of Udumbara Queen obtained 
on the Sycamore tree according to the Umanga Jataka, of Queen Asoka- 
mala obtained on the Asoka tree according to MahUvamsa and of Welu- 
wati obtained from a bamboo forest according to the Pagan history. It 
should be remembered, however, that according to Nipata, Queen Padu- 
ma was so called because she was born of a lotus flower. 


13. King^a- Pannava Sllasampanno 

swassongof xt . ■ ' ... . 

ecstasy. Natthi na me na vijjati 

This is the song, which being difficult the first Maungj Daung would 

leave to the ingenuity of historians. It, however, is a matter for students 

of Pitaka. It is easy, yet difficult. Pagan Sayadaw, U Nana, of King 

Mindon’s reign translates as follows: 

“ There is no one learned like me; it is not that there exists no one 

•endowed with virtue like me.” 
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But U Khe of Naunggyi-aing monastery above Alon translates: 

“ There is no one learned like me; there exists no one endowed with 
virtue like me.” A book written by Ye-sa-gyo Sayadaw, U Varasam- 
bodhi, who was displeased with the version of U Khe is known to be 
extant. 


Some dates given by the Palciksa-Egyin and Maniratam pon do not 
14. Disagree- agree with those of the Hviannan but agree with those of 
ment of dates. the Mahayosattringyi by Mating Kala. 

Maniratampon was written in the reign of Mingyi Swa Saw Ke, 
Palciksa-Egyin in the reign of Singu-min of the Konbaung dynasty: 
Hmannan was written in the reigpn of Bagyidaw by royal order by monks 
and learned ministers after consulting various inscriptions, Mawguns, 
Egyins, and histories and is a late compilation. 

Hmannan Mahayacawindawgyi especially on the Thayet-min and 


15. Notable 
Histories. 


Nyaung yan min dynasties, Dhanfiawati Ayedazvpon 
especially on the wise sayings, Ayedawpons of Rajadhi- 
rit, Nyaung yan mintaya, Hanthawaddy Sitibyushin Min- 


taya, Rammadhipati min, Alaungmintayagyi are especially noted for 
elegant diction, royal utterances and sayings of wise ministers. 

Notes. j8tc9^ means to compare by the standard of excellence, 
whether a thing is superior or inferior, &c. means to compare 

with a view to consider and decide whether a thing is true or false, right 
or wrong, suitable or unsuitable, becoming or unbecoming, probable or 
improbable, &c. 


— Editor.] 
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SHIN UTTAMAGYAW AND HIS TAWLA, 

A NATURE POEM—IV. 

Notwithstanding the defect pointed out in Part III of this article 
respecting the structure of the poem, in some respects there is a certain 
degree of uniformity in thought and idea. In Verse I, the striking fea¬ 
ture of the poem is that all trees and plants of the sylvan tracts are 
personified and exhibited as paying reverence to the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse. In Verse II, among those who join in this pious act, prominence 
IS given to the inhabitants of the watery element, especially to the fishes 
and crabs, and to the high born ogres of the forest ranges. In Verse III, 
the winged animals of the air are brought forward on that solemn occa¬ 
sion. In the present Verse, heavenly beings make a descent to the earth 
forming a lovely galaxy of young goddesses. They are seen at their devo- 
tions. With them join the gods of the lower regions including those 
trees and hills. The Konbatts, the Galons and the Nagas, from 
the different terraces of the great Mount Mcru, also make their appear¬ 
ance for the same purpose. Even the beasts of the forest as well as the 
hunters and the bird-shooters in their wonted rounds take part in the 
worship of the holy Sage. 

^ divergence from the sentiment originally aim¬ 
ed at. 1 he bowmen, that is the hunters and the bird-shooters, fascinated 
by the sight of the charming young goddesses, at once declare their 
passion and long to know or rather to hear when the fair goddesses 
would reciprocate their love. They bethink themselves of offering their 
hearts to the goddesses as if they were the well-known gem of inestim¬ 
able value. But they are at a loss to know the propriety of their intend¬ 
ed action. Their difficulty is therefore as unsurmountable as that of a 
person who stretches out his hand for the moon. So do they think 
within themselves. But such a thought intensifies their feeling and 
prompts their longing for the goddesses to whom they have given their 
Hearts. Furthermore they guess that their sighs will be made more 
poignant by the rain-god who is regarded as the chief author of insuffer¬ 
able longing, sadness and grief. Their attachment to the bewitching 
goddesses does not for a moment abate. They entertain hopes of winning 
the love of the pretty goddesses whom they would have as brides. 

1*^® thoughts which the poet causes to arise in the minds 
of th^ese wanderers of the forest regarding the heaven-bom beauties. 

^ fu y saying that “ no sooner do they 

reahze through their vision the glory of Buddha than the bowmen struck 

with reverence and fear join to adore the Lord hiding away their bows 
and arrows. 

Now the above may be accepted as a fine episode intentionally in¬ 
serted in its proper place. It is but natural that the hunters should be 
charmed by the sudden sight of the celestial virgins of unsurpassable 
beauty, and be conscious of the barrier that makes matrimonial relation- 
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ship impossible. But is it proper that the ascetic author should dabble 
in the affairs of love? Certainly yes. The reasons are ample enough. 
Similar instances are to be found in the works of some other eminent 
writers in the order. However the question is a moot one. So the 
readers may answer for themselves. 

The first passage of the present Verse, namely oxooooo* ^ 8 ao«cg 5 i 
gcSoSonSc^ njcgo&yxnoa is ambiguous in so far as the meaning of 

is concerned. The word may be taken at first sight to mean “ the 
motives for ” or “ the circumstances attending.” But this is incorrect. 
It means here “ an account ” or “ a description.” The whole passage 
may therefore be rendered thus:—“The account or description relating 
to the worship of the Great Being, the incomparable Lord Buddha, is 
as follows.” 

The term owooooo is an epithet of Buddha meaning the Great Being. 
It is a Pali compound of coooo (in the same manner or thus); and osoooo 
(having come)l; and it therefore means “ One who comes of the same 
line of Buddhas.” According to some, ooooooot is derived from cjxx>o and ooo 
(having gone to), and it therefore means “ one who goes in the same 
manner;” that is “ a sentient being,” and it applies to a Buddha as well. 
j^a5«c§5 simply means “ incomparable.” 

^seS (P^i (^) means “ to worship” or “ to do reverent homage.” 

spcSoo^rSi cjc§rSoc6i.§ 1 ^* 6 ?®©?^^ This passage gives a lovely 

description of the forest-grove in which the different goddesses mention¬ 
ed in the lines immediately following are at their devotions. spdSoo^cSi 
should be understood literally to mean “ according to the 
customary mode in the season known as Summer.” means “known” 
or “ called.” or more properly oljcS (Pali o^) means “ conduct” or 
“ practice.” But it is generally .spelt c§c6. 

in ccoc^r&oocoo stands for which here means “ yielding to 
or in harmony with.” means delightful, or pleasant.” The expres¬ 
sion is made up of and eaij. The word go is for 

aogo (a petiole or a leaf-stalk); ego for aaego (the ribs of a leaf); and 
^ for 38 ^ (a branch laden with flowers or fruits). ©ccj9 means “to be 
slack or yielding.” §[SGgj«gpyai means “ in a pleasant forest-grove.” 
“ cox^rSaMOtto, etc., therefore means “ in a pleasant forest-gn'ove where 
the foliage, flowers, fruits and branches are delightfully swayed by the 
gentle draft.” 

«cqfjfi(»ajoq£« Sjoo^oo8c^.This refers to the bevy of 

female nats (goddesses) doing homage to the Lord of Dhamma. 

aqpoooQL»oq8 means “having the hair loosely tied round the head.” 
000030 (Pah) means “hair of the head.” ecej? here means “ loosely.” 
cfo^ (Archaic) means “ a white waist-cloth.” 

(Archaic) means " to fold back the border of a piece of cloth.” 
ejoo^ means “ warm clothing,” hence a garment. Here it refers to 
the clothes worn on the upper part of the body. 

^cSe&ngo that is “pure virgin goddesses” oogo (P^i) means “a virgin.” 
The young goddesses are here described as clad in a new white waist- 
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cloth and a new bright shining upper garment thrown over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm according to a known style. 

evacx), ^o, nje and All these are the names of the goddesses. 

««©cw is the female guardian nat of the sea (Nereid). She is generally 
known as bc&«®coo from the jewelled girdle which she always wears, oj© 
for ojeo and for are both wives of hvdra. 

c39§^c§D This refers to the same goddesses. (Sanscrit)* or 
8 gj (Pah) means “shining, variegated; or beautiful” means “a rhomb 
or any other mark put on the forehead.” Hence it signifies nobility or 
high status. The expression therefore means “the celestial damsels x)f 
shining beauty and of the highest order." 

oxpwSj means King of justice or righteousness, that is Buddha. oScS: 
ato means “to prostrate oneself in a respectful manner.” 

©cng§[6g&i .bowing down as a 

token of paying respect to the Superman by the frolicsome thamin 
(deer), etc., of the forest is here referred to. 

co3g§6g6 means " throughout the forest.” co3« for eenwo (Archaic) 
means “ forest.” uj^ctiSi The hare is regarded as the smallest four footed 
creature inhabiting the forest. Hence the use of uj^cuS (a mere hare), 
refers to Buddha (Cf. o^^cag. or SojJeoo). 

i&oTocSt oTcf 50 (&) 1 c 6 .The reference is to the hunters 

and the bird-shooters who assemble to honour Buddha. They wander 
in the great forest carrying bows and arrows. 

iSgoT—the Himalaya—is here simply used for an expansive fore.st. 
oTcrocSoTcS is from the Pali oTcfwcSoToo which means “ taking life ” or 
“ killing.” oldoocSoTcfid jcSscSaxjoa therefore means " the bird- 

shooters and the hunters who take the life of living creatures.” 

£»oorxxx»'x8.This passage includes all kinds 

of nais and the dwellers of the different terraces of Mount Meru among 
those who make their appearance for the purpose of adoring the Lord of 
the three classes of mankind. 

is used for which means “a not who has dominion over some 
part of the earth, (P^i) means “earth.” 

^ogo is used for which means "a tree nymph or a dryad.” yig 
(Pali) means “ a tree.” The accent is simply prolonged for the sake 
of rhythm. 

03003000 (Pali) means “the expanse of heaven;” and ©TeS is derived 
from the Paji ©lofj meaning “element.” The expression asoosoooTcSi ^:fc6«oq^ 
alludes to those nats who make their home in the air. They are called in 
Burmese oaoooooo^ They include all the inhabitants of the dci'alokas, the 
world of devas, or all the gods of heaven. But the Catumahardjika and 
the Tavatimsa nats consist of both and osoosooo^t, that is those inhabit 
ing earth and air, because these two heavens lie partly on the earth and 
partly in the air. There are six dez'alokas below the 20 brahmalokas. The 
first or the loxyest is the Catutnahdrajika-dez'a-loka extending from the 
Yugandhara rocks to the Cakkovala pabbgta; the second which also ex¬ 
tends to the Cakkovala pabbata is on the summit of Mount Meru; and the 
» 
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remaining four rise one over the other. From the term it appears 
that it includes both the Brahmas and the devas. 

from the Pali are a class of superhuman beings inhabit¬ 

ing the third terrace of Mount Meru. 

from the Pali 0^ is a gigantic bird inhabiting the second ter¬ 
race of the same Mount counting from the lowest. 

ccac8a9g0oTi aaocro^:^ csj^^kSSodi This alludes to the Nagas or 

dragons who inhabit the first or the lowest terrace of which the lower 
half is under water. Hence the expression esj^-jSSoa (from the watery 
abode). Mount Meru has altogether five terraces of which the fourth and 
the fifth are respectively inhabitted by Yakkhas and Gandhabbas of whom 
mention has been made in Verse II. 

The Nagas are said to have dominion over the four great oceans. 
Hence the expression coxcSajaggoTi oaocno^:^ (having authority over the 
four great oceans). The P^i words asggal and osocdo respectively mean 
" the ocean ” and “ authority.” 

(Pali) here means “ chiefs of the Nagas.” It stands for ^o8j<peo 
which is a compound of ^00 (dragon) (chief) and speo (also chief or 
king). ^ also means “an elephant” (c. f. in Verse II.)l 
uM is the name of a powerful Naga. 

^cwjspc§i This refers to the osojcp or the fallen nats banished from the 
heavens. They inhabit the three stone pillars that support Mount Meru. 

That is Gotama Buddha, oxq is the royal race from which 
Gotania Buddha was descended. 

fcSoogooaoai .By these lines it is intended to 

show how the hunters and the bird-shooters blushed with joy and affec¬ 
tion and fixing their thoughts upon the goddesses extol them in many 
metaphorical terms. 

8 cSyo|of :!5 means “ to sink into the mind ” or “ to fix upon the mind.” 
This meaning is further explained by the next expression that is 

“ to concentrate the mind upon,” or “ to have as an object for thought.” 

is from the Pali uaocujcf) which means “ the object of the mind or of 
thought.” means “ to depend upon.” 

is made up of geS^* and both meaning “to love.” But 
the former conveys a stronger sense than the latter inasmuchas it also 
implies good will combined with a nobler feeling of affection. 

^ <191 (Archaic) means “engaging or pleasing manners.” ooSso^ means 

strange.” therefore means “ with strange pleasing manners.” 

@ 9 ^ archaic word meaning “ exalted” 

when applied to a person means “ symmatrically beauti¬ 
ful, but when applied to an inanimate object it means “ delightful” or 
"ple^ant.” therefore signifies “a delightful palace. (Cf. §18 

noticed above). 

ecDjcx^MgcaS means “amid an assembly of a million maids of honour.” 
It is made up of coo? (for coo 5 royal or honourable) ; (a million)!; eg (for 
a maid of honour) and co(£ (for sscodS amid, among). 
coc?^axiS(§ means “ maids possessing glory peculiar to each” or “ the 
g;lorious ladies.” (Cf. ao^»«»S, etc. which 
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are terms of endearment generally used in poetry between lovers or be¬ 
tween husband and wife. or :^6v^ is sometimes used as 

a possessive first personal Pronoun, as —uiy master; o^c» 

—my life; and —my heart.”) 

The whole passage, namely, q^9la58so^ ecojasBacvscfii ooo^ 

therefore refers to the goddesses who are said to be likened to the 
royal princesses with strange pleasing manners amid a million maids of 
honour in a delightful palace. 

crfrjdS^ c^cgcvx§i Here they are compared to the silvery moon sur¬ 
rounded by numerous golden stars. oooco^cQSj means “ of high birth.” 

This means that ” in loveliness they 
are like an emerald of which the rays rise in a volume.” cocSs^ means 
“ to be bound up; to collect.” 

§=>'3^ means “ every thing that exists on earth and in water.” 
009^ is derived from the Pa|i oo}j«| meaning “ the earth.” 

« 05 «oo^ means ” exceedingly.” 

aaooS<x4 “ many times;” “repeatedly.” 

G£C^c^dSc9c£ means “repeatedly;” “over and over again.” 
gccspqioSi means “ to create attraction for love. 

The meaning of this last passage is simply this: “The beautiful 
appearance of the goddesses and their lovely behaviour and manners are 
so exceedingly attractive that they cannot be compared to any thing 
that exist on earth or in water.” 

axSccySccS^.a8c^;)|8^ This means that the hunters are anxious 

to know from the mouth of the goddesses when they would consider 
the advances and love in return. 

aodSoc^SocS^ The goddesses are here figuratively styled as “ virtues 
of the standard of a piece of gold smelted ten times.” soc^oc^S means 
“ smelted ten times.” 6 means “ a standard.” 08^ means “ virtue” or 
“ excellence.” It is identical in meaning to <jci£. These two are therefore 
sometimes used in combination as cfixS^. 

^ in means “ to weigh in the mind,” or “ to consider.” 

coc6 in cfxfisTaxfoj implies “inspiration of love” as in eoanaocS meaning 
“ to fall in love." 

oa^rSoSjiS means “ living sound.” 

.This means “ It is difficult to conjecture 

if it is proper for them (the hunters)', to make a present of their lives 
(that is to offer their hands) to the goddesses as if they (the goddesses) 
were a gem of an inestimable value in the world.” 

«tj5|6<wcco< o^ojcocSi This is a collection of metaphorical 

names applied to the goddesses. They are termed as “growing hair;” 
“ fragrant garland;” and “ leaves of the niello tinge.” coo is for the Pali 
coxxo which means “the hair of the head.” 00056 therefore means “living 
hair.” The hair of the head is held in great exteem. Hence the epithet. 
(Cf. «t 3^5 a bunch of hair, an endearing term used in poetry between 
lovers and between husband and wife, as coo^coo^S—my bunch of hair), 
cocoa (Pali means “ a flower,” “ a garland” or “ a wreath.” 
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0^0 means “good smell;’’ “fragrance.” The PaH term oj itself 
means “smell;” “fragrance” or “odour.” 

8^^ means “ niello.” <gS is used for aac)^ and it means * tinge or 
“ colour.” |c6 is used for and it means “ a leaf.” 

means “on their behalf,” that is on behalf of the goddess¬ 
es (Cf. cgc&Do). 

ogg? in aaaxSoggo is used for the Pali ogg3o»<i meaning a present.” 

ocwoc£ in cuaxfi^co^ means “ to present” or “ to offer.” 

«ox)C!joc8 ^ means “a powerful jewel or gem”; gtxo (Pali)l means 
“ great;” and ccot^iS from the Pali ccocSjpa means “ a jewel having the 
power of conferring every wish.” 

ccoof»®Tc6 is from the Pa|i ccoonoaloj which means “ a world.” It is 
another name for a Cakkavala (oggolg). (See notes on Cakkava\a in 
Verse II). 

means “ a precious stone of the first water.” 
means “an inestimable value.” ^is from the Pali which 
means “ inestimable;” “ priceless;” or “ costly.” 

o^goc^ojao8 means “ to think over,” “ to consider.” so8 here stands for 
aoS§8 (to consider). 

oc§«p»£c^ means “the fact of being proper.” 098 is probably from the 
Pali o»6 meaning “ a cause.” 

in ecgtooScsjSsjSj means “ to conjecture.” 

.imagination of the hunters 

their position is just like that of a person who cannot lay hold of the 
moon which is at a considerable height above by merely stretching up 


his arm. Their love for the goddesses is quite wild. 

ooeSg^o^^ This refers to the moon, —the hare—is an 

emblem of the moon. 8«o^ is from the Pali 8uo^ where 0 and o are inter¬ 
changeable, and it means “a celestial mansion, ojq and 800^ are tauto- 
logilal terms. 

oooSgooSf^ means “ one who is destined to be the chief queen.” The 
reference is to the goddesses. «x >5 is an honourific term applicable 
to the royalty. 0jo the same as coc^ means “the right.” cooSgo therefore 
implies here “ the chief queen whose position is on the right of the king 
in any ceremonial function.” 


ocS^podSi.qog'bo^cS^i The allusion is to the rain-god 

to whom the hunters attribute their longing. 

That is Mount Meru which is regarded as a circular mount¬ 
ain. is said to be derived from the Pali (Meru)l the name of a 
vast mountain situated at the centre of each Cakkavala. On its summit 


stands the Tavatimsa heaven. Hence the expression ocS^qfxxiS (In the 
centre of the Tavatimsa heaven). 

ttjpcoo (Pali) means “a circle.” oc8^ is for odoocS^, the Burmese 
form of the Pali owocS’m (Tavatimsa)l. ^ means “centre.” 

c8Sgoc^:yc&i refers to the god who is supposed to cause rain- 

clouds on all sides. c^tyeS literally means “nine marks.” But here it refers 
to the eight points of the compass and the skyward direction, that is “all 
sides.” ^ means “to allege or impute.” (Cf. c^k|^c&&cSc§i fficSoxxScqSgfSi 
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8 cSvooc6(x£o:i^ ^cSo^®oo 5 cao 5 c§i ro^cfiocorxcjocaBrD&i gp«wy3cJioo§o3§^i—Achoktan 
Saya Pe.—The scene is dark on all sides with heavy clouds. Almost every 
beat of celestial drums. The downpour is expected to be heavier than 
that which fell when the world was formed.) 

a^cSofr|S«aT8i octjoSc^oSox The allusion is to the abode of the 
Tavatimsa gods, which is famous for its magnificence. means 

“ magnificence,” or “ nobility.” serfi is used for eoqjScoo and it means 
“ famous.” calS means “ highest, utmost or extreme.” 

amS for the Pali cfro&xrx) (Paw/jmio Variagata) is an einblamatic tree 
in the dcvaloka. egaoS is used for egoScooSj which means “ a raised seat” 
or “ a bedstead used by the royalty.” The compound cox)8cg»8 is here 
used metaphorically for the seat of the devas or more properly the seat 
of Indra. 

cgSwo»o6a»co§ii goyTao 5 c 8 §i The rain-god would be the cause of added 
anxiety and longing, qo means “ anxiety.” It is more commonly used 
in combination with ol as t|ool a shortened form of the Pali qoolo. 

axSo^^geS^ .The meaning of this passage is 

that the love of the hunters for the most winsome goddesses whom they 
look upon as their future mates do not fade away. But on the contrary 
the goddesses appear in their imagination in all respects as enchanting 
as ever. 

oix-So§agc6^§ means ” as if the breath is to be snatched away.” 
§S3o^:§|^ineans “as if to cause the heart to thrill.” The heart is here 
termed probal)ly because it is the scat of love. 

cgdM(^cw means “ the house wife,” or “ the head of the household.” 
u«)eu (Pali) means "chief;” “excellent:” or “highest." Cf. uoookS^ji&i 
oxSoJj^cofSa co8r^8c6yc6« gc 5 c^ 8 c 8 oooa «rococgo:c§i Letw^thondara's Viniccha- 
ya PakOsani Dhammathat Linga.) 

c>g:S§oc|cui may be rendered 

into English thus;—The goddesses who are so beautiful as to cause one 
to become breathless and to move one’s heart are to be considered as 
their would be house-wives.” 

means “ to conceive.” 

jqgcao;)^ means “ to be worth looking at in one way or other.” 
means “ full of elegance,” or “ perfect in beauty.” 

f^K^c^.eag.^a^Inocvac^pSax)^ These concluding lines betray the 

power of the poet to wield dexterously the dramatic change of thought. 
There is no distinct break whatever in the theme or the diction. 

This applies to Buddha and it means “the Great Master 
who possesses the nine-fold glory.” 

03 &^ is for the Pali which means “ the incomprehensible sub¬ 

ject.” It is another epithet of Buddha. 

c§orSc(:ge^o9|Si It refers to the splendour of the six kindred rays 
emanating from the body of Buddha. 

is derived from the Pali meaning “ the constituent or basis 
of supernatural or magical power.” 

cgoxgoic§ (the same as or o;^aoeotc§) means “ the whole crowd of 

bravados.” It refers to the hunters. 
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8c8 (PaH)' means “ joy” or “ gladness.” 
oj<P*5|6o^ is the glory of Buddha. 

means “ nats after the manner of nats." 

3^ccvj,;)lo means “the supreme Lord of the three classes of mankind. 
osgTc^ means “ with open faith.” 
i|5o6a|KJo^ means “to prostrate with respect.” 
means ” to peep” or “ to look.” 

Po Byu. 
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coocodSi gcSgoo^K>^ oaoococioolcSii ^ 

fcSvqi^i o^^cM^Sai ogi^oc:^ Gco»S:o;g^oli oaociDO^:^ GOf^sSSoou fo8gc||i o 
ocop^goi fcSoj^qx^it d8^1oo^§|Sai c^cSce^coStui oSob^^ 30oq|§|8GooS« 
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A crowd of worshippers hail the great superman. It is summer. In 
the delightsome forest realm the whistling wind rocks the leaves and 
branches to and fro. 

Megala, Nanda, Thusa and Thunanda bend their aureoled brows at 
the feet of the righteous King. The tresses of these high-born fairy 
forms are loosened in sweet disorder and their spotless saris are bravely 
thrown about their snowy shoulders. 

The deer and the hare that gambol and bound in the woodland join 
the adoring throng. Hunters of fur and feather while roving in the forest 
approach the Sage. Their hearts spring up in adoration. 
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The fairy inhabitants of the earth and air and water and wood ap¬ 
pear in radiant forms and fall on their faces before the superman. 

The sight of the worshipping goddesses thrills the huntsmen with 
passion and pleasure. The strange ways of the divine galaxy are full 
of sex and the spell of sex. They call to mind princesses who move about 
in the place attended by a train of million maids. They shine clear as 
the fair bosom of the silver moon engirt by stars of gold. Resplendent 
as an emerald that darts its lustre in a flood of light, they eclipse all that 
is fair on earth and in water. 

The simple swains wonder when the celestial beauties would open 
their hearts and utter their loves in silvery accents. The love-smitten 
company lay their lives lowly at the feet of the goddesses as if for price¬ 
less gems. Is it worth their while? One may doubt and doubt. But 
who can tell? They are like those that think to lay hold of the moon with 
their pigmy hands. This dismal fact flashes upon their faint minds. 
Mayhap the god of the skies seated on Meru’s brow has inspired in them 
a hopeless passion. Thus they fondly surmise. 

The ravishing looks of the goddesses catch their breath away and 
put their hearts in a flutter. They still dream of their brides-to-be with 
winsome airs and graces. The gladful light of the six rays flashing forth 
from the great Sage dispels their wistfulness. They lay aside their bows 
and arrows and in utter faith gaze towards Him with adoration together 
with the fairy worshippers. 


B. H. 




NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


A SYNOPSIS OF KYA-KHWETSA, 
(TIGER-KILLING POEM.) 

This historical poem known as “ Kya-Khwetsa ” was written in the 
year 1127 B. E. (1765 A. D.) by Ran-Aung-Myin Sayadaw, a pupil of U 
Tasa Rama Sayadaw, the Tha-tha-na-bine (We-Nai-htore)* of Arakan. 
It was composed at the request of the King’s brother, Governor of 
Ramree, on the occasion of the building of the Mahamuni Shrine, which 
bad been burnt down in 1126 B. E., 9 months after the ascension to the 
Throne of the King Apaya-Maha-Raja (1126—1135) and it recants 
noble and virtuous deeds of devotion to duty, un-exampled loyalty to 
king and country at the sacrifice of life, and the final reward. 

Dabinegree, the Hero of the poem and father of the reigning king, was 
a person of strong character and noble virtue and most admirably up¬ 
held the tradition of the army, to obey the king’s order even at the sacri¬ 
fice of life and to die as a true soldier at the altar of loyalty and devotion. 

Sanda Wezaya (1072—1093 B. E.) was a king of low birth, but brave, 
courageous and full of wisdom. He was blind of one eye and gained his 
livelihood as a toddy farmer in Minbya Township, where he was popular¬ 
ly known as Rook Sopha. The then reigning king was Thuriya (1068— 
1072 B. E.) He was a weak and incompetent prince and had hardly any 
control over his people. 

Turbulent spirits collected their followers and raided villages in 
their neighbourhood, the country was thrown into disorder and anarchy 
prevailed. The terror of the people was great and each took refuge and 
placed himself under the protection of one leader or another. 

Of all these rebels (TandaV Wezaya was the most successful; he 
fought against all others and defeated them one after another till he be¬ 
came a formidable leader. His success gradually extended and a great 
portion of the country submitted to and acknowledged his authority. 

Thuriya became alarmed and finding himself powerless to resist 
WEZAYA, consulted his Ministers and abdicated the Throne. 

Rooksopha was crowned king and assumed the title of SANDA- 
WIZAYA-RAJ.A in the year 1072 B. E. 

He had a faithful captain, who was his trusted friend, had fought 
his battles and shared his fortunes. He was the mainstay of his great¬ 
ness. For the services rendered, the king conferred on him the title of 
Governor of Northern Dabine now in Kyauktaw Township. A rebellion 
broke out at Padin which his captain easily suppressed and the king also 
gave him the title of the Governor of Padin in Ramree Township. 
Favours were heaped on his captain, as he became more successful in 
putting down rebellion in different parts of the country and the titles of 

10 
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Governor or Myoza of Raniree, Thaiitaung and Tanlwe were given him 
in succession. The King’s captain, henceforth known as DABINE- 
GREE, was the most powerful man in the State. He was the favourite 
of the king and Coinmander-in-Chief of all his forces. He had 8 sons, 
all able-bodied, professing the use of arms and holding responsible posts 
in the army. The high nobles of the kingdom became jealous of him and 
whispered evil reports but the king was indifferent, knowing the virtues 
of his well-tried captain and took no heed of what they said. The king 
marched an army to Chittagong and defeated the forces stationed at 
Ramoo (Panwa). Taking all his prisoners of War, and captives, he sail¬ 
ed for Chittagong in his fleet with a greater portion of his forces. On 
the way they encountered a storm and a part of the fleet was destroyed. 
Thousands were drowned. The king himself was in danger and would 
have lost his life, had it not been for the timely aid given by his captain. 
D.VBINEGREE w’as very active, he was everywhere and saved many 
live.s. He tended the survivors and the sick. The king was pleased with 
the humanity of D.\BINEGREE and for his services promised to confer 
on him the title Let-Wai-Mren, which he did after his return to Myouk- 
U. DABINEGREE is at times referred to also as Seikke in the Text. 

On his return from the expedition DABINEGREE performed many 
works of merit. He built Monasteries, Theins and bridges in Thin-boon- 
pinze the place of his birth and also at Kywe-Khrandaung, where his 
wife was born (both in Pauktaw Township). His enemies were active 
in spreading ill news of him. They circulated rumours that his 8 sons 
were associating with evil-minded persons and if they were to collect a 
force and march on the capital, none would dare to oppose such leaders. 
The king was deaf to all these whisperings, he had every confidence in 
DABINEGREE and his sons. As a proof of his sincerity, he conferred 
the title of Than-Taung-Zar on Theindathu, the eldest son of Dabinegree 
and appointed the second son as King’s Treasurer. Hearing the minist¬ 
ers and people speak continually ill of Dabinegree, the king reflected and 
thought to himself. " If the Seikke had any evil intention against me 
and aspired to the Throne he would not have rendered any succour to 
me and I would have met a watery grave on our way to Chittagong. 
And again when the palace was on fire, he jumped over the walls and 
forced the door and saved me from the flames.” The king’s mind was 
very much disturbed; he was undecided and uncertain. Thama was the 
husband of the king’s eldest daughter Mouk-tin-gree. He was ambitious 
and wished to become king, but was afraid of DABINEGREE. He got 
his wife to speak to the king, and she poured poison into his ears. In an 
artless manner she deplored that her father was advanced in age and 
that her brother, the heir-apparent, was quite young and wielded no 
authority. 

The whole country was under the power of DABINEGREE and all 
of them were at his mercy. The king was convinced. He caused secret 
enquiries to be made but no fault could be found. He devised plans for 
Dabinegree’s destruction. An opportunity was soon found. In the 
island of Dingyee, not far from the capital city of Myauk-U, a tiger ap- 
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peared which attacked people even in the day time. On report being 
made to the king he ordered DABINEGREE to go and kill it. He did 
so. Another tiger haunted the hills near Poonagyun, and the king 
ordered his Seikke to proceed to the spot. He obeyed and met the tiger 
at its lair. The tiger sprang on him with a roar, wth one stroke he cut 
the tiger in twain. A third tiger appeared in Wethali, to the South of 
Myauk-U and infested the surrounding jungle to the great annoyance 
of the people. The Seikke was ordered to fight the tiger and he gladly 
went. It was in the thick bushes and although many devices were re¬ 
sorted to, it could not be induced to leave its lair. The people made mats 
of split bamboos and threw them over the thick bushes. They stepped 
over them, and then only the tiger came with a loud roar and sprang on 
DABINEGREE who instantly killed it. 

He had killed 3 tigers: the king was disappointed and not pleased. 
A fourth tiger appeared in Prahla island, fiercer than the others, strong 
and powerful and a terror to the neighbourhood. The king ordered him 
to go saying, “your sword is not of well tempered steel: I will provide 
you with one which I have in the palace—go forth with it and destroy 
the tiger.” 

DABINEGREE knowing the king was plotting against his life, 
muttered and said to himself, “ Die I may, hut I must do my duty and 
obey the king’s order.” 

Hundreds of people came to the place, well armed with their sword< 
and shields to see the sport, and the king himself went. Many remarked, 
“ it is indeed strange! elephants are made to fight against elephants, 
horse against horse, but we have never seen a man made to fight against 
a tiger.” So crowds collected. The beaters surrounded and gradually' 
closed in and brought the tiger to an open field. DABINEGREE ap¬ 
peared followed by his faithful slave. He stood in front of the tiger, but 
it only backed and would not spring on him. He dodged to the l)ack of 
the tiger, but it would not look at him and turned its face to the South. 
He went to the South facing the tiger but it skulked to the North with .1 
loud roar. He moved to the North but the tiger would not spring on 
him. The king ordered immediate action and DABINEGREE rushed 
at the tiger as it sprang, and attacked it with the king’s sword, which not 
being of good temper failed to cut the tiger in two, and he was badly 
mauled. His faithful slave came to his as.sistance and killed the tiger. 

The king was plea.sed that DABINEGREE had been wounded and 
believed that he would die from blood poisoning, but he feigned sorrow, 
e.xpressed his sincere regret with manj' sympathetic words and ordered 
him to be taken to his house for treatment. The sons of DABINE¬ 
GREE, hearing of the misfortune that befell their father, came from 
different parts of the realm, tended and nursed him. The injuries were 
well treated and he was fast recovering. The king heard of it and was 
sick at heart at the prospect of his recover)'. He resolved that he should 
not lose the opportunity without accomplishing his evil purpose. He 
expressed deep sorrow at the slowness of DABINEGREE’S recovery and 
condemned the medicine used. He prepared a concoction of his own 
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and announced his desire to visit his captain and apply his own infalli¬ 
ble remedy. The evil intent of the king was obvious. The sons grind¬ 
ing their teeth for rage begged and prayed of their father to allow them 
to rebel. They said the king was determined to take his life and they 
could soon defeat the king’s forces and destroy the country, and they 
repeatedly urged that the common good and prosperity of the country 
demanded the uprooting of the evil and the removal of their father’s ill 
wishers. The father replied, “ I have always served the king well ami 
created many enemies, but the king has been misled. It is my dement 
that brings me misfortune. If you, my sons, were to rise in rebellion 
and destroy the country, my life no doubt would be saved but posterity 
would view it with horror. Were I to die from these injuries, posterity 
will applaud my death as that of a true soldier who had obeyed the king’s 
order even at the sacrifice of his life. Besides the king will reward you 
as sons of a true soldier and even if any one of my descendants chance 
to come to the Throne, he will be more powerful than others. Look 
into the future and bear misfortune with fortitude.” The sons listened 
to the father’s counsel and remained silent, being afraid to disobey. 
The king accordingly came to see his Seikke, accompanied by his 
guards; he operated on the wounds that were already healing, slicing oft 
pieces of flesh and then applied his medicine and returned to the palace 
in happiness fully assured that he had accomplished his evil design. 
DABINEGREE rolled on his bed in pain and suffering and died to the 
sorrow of his countrymen. 

The death of DABINEGREE cast a gloom over all the country and 
the king feigned sorrow and shed tears, saying that he was the prop of 
his kingdom and pillar of his State. He took charge of the effects of the 
deceased and distributed a portion among the wives and children and 
confiscated the remainder to the royal Treasury. He was happy in his 
seeming security, having disposed of a powerful but devoted servant. 
The king’s son-in-law Thama saw the golden opportunity of realising 
his ambition of seizing the Throne for himself. The man he dreaded 
was no more. He set to work with energy and developed his plans, 
bought over the palace guards and hiding himself at the doorway mur¬ 
dered the king in cold blood. 

He ascended the throne assuming the Title of Thuriya (1093— 9 ^ 
B. E,). He was proud, over-bearing, and tyrannical, and much addicted 
to drink. A reign of terror was inaugurated. The eldest son, Than- 
taungza, of DABINEGREE was an eye-sore to him, he bore a grudge 
which he could never forgive. He had consulted him once in former 
days to plot against the king, but received a severe reproof “ that rebels 
live a short and miserable life and are enemies of the kingdom.” 
Thuriya now being in power caused enquiries to be made against the 
conduct of Thantaungza. The news came to him but he was not afraid, 
confident that the king could do him no harm and relying on the assist¬ 
ance his brothers would render him in case of danger. One day the 
king ordered his attendance. His younger brother, the keeper of the 
king’s Treasury, was suspicious and warned him not to go alone without 
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being armed. He took no heed and appeared in person. The king had 
ordered his guards to seize him on his return from the palace, but seeing 
him they were afraid and he returned home safely. Shortly after this, 
the king summoned Thantaungza and his younger brother, the treasurer, 
to appear before him and both‘obeyed. The king was full of sweetness 
and spoke to them very affectionately. He winked at his guards who 
rushed to seize the two brothers. They stood their ground, and fought 
against them. Than-taung-za had forced his way and reached the palace 
y^ird but there he was overpowered, seized and bound. The younger 
brother gained the palace yard and jumped over three walls but being 
severely wounded and exhausted, he took shelter in a Thein, where he 
was seized and taken to the place where his elder brother lay. 

A strict search was made for the remaining brothers, but only one 
was found and arrested. They were ordered to be killed and taken to 
the place of execution. The sky was gloomy, the clouds gathered, light¬ 
ning flashed, thunder roared, and torrents of rain poured down, and all 
was in darkness. It was getting late and the executioners carried on 
their work, they inflicting their deadly blows left them believing all were 
dead. The youngest one was severely w’ounded, his ropes had been cut, 
he lay near the corpses of his brothers, but feeling cold and chilly he 
crawled out from the place and reached a place of safety where he was 
carefully tended and looked after. 

His other brothers were hunted from place to place by the king’s 
order but every attempt was fruitless. The brother who escaped death 
was a young man of comely appearance, obedient and willing, bold, 
courageous and ever ready to do his duty. He won golden opinions from 
all who came in contact with him. It was brought to the notice of the 
king, who admiring his abilities took him in favour and as a mark of 
recognition married him to his sister’s daughter and conferred on him 
the title of Pike-the-bine, giving him the revenues derived from fi.sheries. 
He had an elder brother whom he removed to a place of safety in Krin- 
thin where he kept him m hiding and other brothers too lay concealed 
in different places. 

Thuriya was assassinated by his son Naradi-badi (1096—97), who 
Jn turn was dethroned by a usurper Nara-pa-Wara (1097-99). On his 
death he was succeeded by his son Tsanda-Wi-Za-La 1099 B. E. With¬ 
in a year of his ascension to the throne the Kattya Kalas rose in rebellion 
and attacked the palace at night. They occupied the Shwethoung-doung 
and Rwan-doung hills and fired their guns into the palace. There was 
a panic and the people were in terror. The king quitted the palace and 
collected his force. Placing them under the leadership of Thu-Nge-daw 
Thugyi and Thantaungza. he marched his forces to the Rakhadaung hill 
covering their heads with their shields, and carried on a furious cannon¬ 
ade. A stray shot killed the king and his forces retreated in a general 
rout. 

The king’s brother retired to the South. The Kala forces entered 
Myauk-U and occupied the palace. They pillaged the city and caused 
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a general destruction by fire and sword. The wrath of the people was 
great and they were longing for revenge. 

Thu-Nge-daw Thugyi issued orders pointing out the supreme 
necessity of expelling the Kalas and restoring the throne to the rightful 
heir. Forces were collected and all rallied under his banner. Pikethe- 
bine attacked them with his men. The Kalas were routed everywhere 
and joined the forces, determined, as the country and Religion were in 
danger, to defeat the Kala forces and expel them from the country. 

The army of the Kalas came marching from the North. Pikethp- 
bine attacked them with his men. The Kalas were routed every where 
and a general massacre ensued. They evacuated the palace and in their 
retreat thousands lost their lives. The heir-apparent was crowned king 
and assumed the title of Ma-da-rit (1099—1104 B. E.) The king con¬ 
ferred on Pikethebine the title of Than-taung-zar, in recognition of his 
services. After 6 years of peaceful reign Madarit died and was succeed¬ 
ed by Nara-apa-ya (1104—1123). One day while the king was out ramb¬ 
ling in the country, he was chased by a ferocious bull. Than-taung-zar 
saw the dangerous plight of the king. He rushed at the bull, caught it 
by the horns and twisted its neck. The bull fell to the ground helpless 
frothing at the mouth. For this daring act the king conferred on hint 
the title of Thaung-ran-Pyu. 

A rebellion broke out in the South (Ramri side) headed by Maha- 
bala and Pha Nyo. The king sent his son, the heir-apparent, at the 
head of his forces. When the army arrived at the place, the rebel forces 
remained in the jungle and refused to fight. They laughed and jeered 
at the king's soldiers, who waited for them at the outskirts of the jungle. 
Many became tired with waiting and murmurred and openly expressed 
a desire to return. 

Thantaungzar was equal to the occasion, he went everywhere, paci¬ 
fied the .soldiers and collected large quantities of provisions. When 
preparations for a siege were completed he marched his forces into the 
jungle and engaged the rebels and defeated them. He collected the 
remnants of the rebel forces, treated them with moderation and mercy. 
After giving them the oath of allegiance, he returned home victorious. 
As a reward for his services the king married him to his youngest 
daughter, and appointed him tutor to his son, the heir-apparent, and con¬ 
ferred on him the title of “ Ramrizar,” 

On the death of the king, he was succeeded by his son Thiri-thu, 
who died of small pox 3 months after his ascension to the throne. His 
brother Parama Raja came to the throne (1123—26). A rebellion arose 
from Gun Kyun at I.emyo and the country was thrown into disorder. 
Bands of rebels looted and pillaged the villages. The king was sad and 
became disg^isted with life. Kingship was a burden to him, he found 
no happiness and his life was a burden. He collected his ministers, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to become a priest, and abdicated the throne in favour of 
his brother-in-law, Ramrizar, who was crowned king on the ist Lasan of 
Kason 1126 B. E. He assumed the title of Apaya-Maha^Raja (1126— 
1135 B. E.)- He was the fourth son of DEBINEGREE, killer of tigers. 
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the person who miraculously escaped death at the hand of the excution- 
ers together with his two brothers. \''irtue has its reward. By meritori¬ 
ous services, strict adlierence to duty and unswerving loyalty Ramrizar 
came to the Throne in fulfilment of the prophetic words pronounced by 
his father DABINEGREE when sacrificing his life for king and country. 

Htoon Chan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Maihongsong, 

Siam. 

2nd May, 1918. 

The Editor, 

Burma Research Societ)', 

RAKGOON. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been much puzzled by the numerous ruins of this part of the 
.world, i. e., the district between Chiengmai on the east and Karenni and 
the Shan States on the west. The ruins are of two types. First the 
ordinary bell shaped pagoda, the best e.xample of which are in the Me 
Kyem valley between Maihongsong and Chiengmai. There are scores 
of pagodas there in what must at one time have been an extensive paddy 
plain. All the pagodas have been ransacked and the very fine bronze 
images lying about have all had their heads wrenched off by treasure 
seekers. From the plain wide graded roads lead up to positions on the 
hills where there are remains of earthworks. 

Secondly what appear to have lieen buildings of the Wat type. The 
Wat is the religious edifice common among the Siamese and Laos built 
of bricks in the form of a hall, open at one end and at the other an image 
of the Buddha. The prie.sts live in a separate building. Many of these 
remains are on isolated spurs running out from the main hills and have 
the remains of wide roads running up to them from the paddy fields. 
They would appear to have been places of refuge as well as religion as 
they have been built in easily defended positions and the road always 
curves round in such a way as to come under attack from the walls 
above. 

•Any enquiry made as to the builders from local people brings the 
reply Luars, irrespective of the age of the ruins. Luars are still numer¬ 
ous in the hills between the Mai Yuam river and the Me Ping. They 
are spirit worshippers engaged in Taungj'ah cultivation and in places 
in smelting and working iron. They are dark in complexion and with 
more aquiline features than the other races common here. Like all hill 
people they are very dirty. Along the Mai Yuam river many villages 
are said to be Luar but the inhabitants are now undistinguishable from 
the ordinary Lao. The chief of Chiengmai is said to be of Luar descent 
and to pay respect to a Luar “ nat ” and it is the custom of his family 
that the first person to enter a new palace should be a Luar. Luars are 
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I believe admitted to be of Mon Khmer race and it is a curious fact that 
educated Talaings have told me that very many words of their language 
are similar to Mon. This is also the case as regards Khamoos who 
come across as labourers from French Indo-China. 

Nearly all the hills between the Me Pai river and the Me Kyem 
show signs of former inhabitation, the most noticeable feature being the 
wide graded road leading up from a stream along the side of a hill to 
what has evidently been a village site on the spur. In many cases they 
have been defended by earth-works. The road crosses the spur and 
where it crosses it is sunken and circular earth works ^are dug above and 
below, that on the lower side being smaller. 

Karens the present inhabitants of these hills dig of old Luar graves 
and obtain from them yellowish beads which they call “ Pada.” The 
beads appear to be made of some hard lacquer and are valued by the 
Karens, about an inch of them or say ten of them selling for a Rupee. 
Pottery is also obtained, such fragments as I have seen being glazed 
and of a Chinese type. There are several ruins of walled town in the 
country, these being of the usual square type defended by a ditch. In 
some cases the walls appear to have been earth, possibly surmounted by 
a stockade and with brick gateways, but I have seen one which had 
complete brick w'alls. In either case they show more energy in combina¬ 
tion than the present inhabitants are capable of. These ruins are not 
necessarily ancient and I should put. most of them down to about the 
time of the ruined pagodas mentioned above and much later than the 
fortifications on hill tops. I have called these last of the Wat type mere¬ 
ly because they are surrounded by a square wall as the Wat usually is, 
but the Luar inhabitants were probably spirit worshippers as are their 
descendants. 

The country is now very sparsely inhabited and the puzzle to me is 
what wiped out the former population which must have been large, judg¬ 
ing by the ruins and traces of old cultivation, irrigation channels, etc., in 
most out-of-the-way places, in fact, wherever a piece of nearly level 
ground is to be found. My theory is the Luars were conquered and nearly 
absorbed by a Tai race forming the modem Lao; but who or what wiped 
out the population from here, about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
judging from the ruins and size of tree growing in them? 

Can any member throw any light on the subject? This is not Bui- 
ma but it is very close to Burma. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. C. C. Wilson, 


NOTE ON Mr. WILSON’S LETTER. 

Paragraph t. The district referred to by Mr. Wilson is that be¬ 
tween Chiengmai on the East and Karenni and the Shan States on the 
West. For centuries, this country has been the field of battle between 
the Burmans, Talaings, Shans, Karens, Siamese and Laos. The bell¬ 
shaped pagodas were apparently built by the Burmans or Talaings, or 
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under their influence. That all the pagodas have been ransacked should 
not be wondered at, because such a custom was in vogue among the 
Burmans, Talaings, and Shans. 

Paragraph 2. Buildings of the JVat type are correctly ascribed to 
the Siamese and Laos, who evidently derived them from the Cam¬ 
bodians. At one time, the Cambodian Empire stretched from Tongking 
to the Gulf of Martaban. Probably, owing to the conquest of Yunnan 
by Kublai Khan in the 13th century A. D., the Shans or Tai were dis¬ 
placed in their own homeland and came down from the north, like a 
wedge, and carved out the modern Kingdom of Siam in 1350 A. D., 
thereby intersecting the Cambodian or Mon-Khmer Empire into two 
sections: the eastern belonging to the Khmers, and the western to the 
Mons. The JVat is a brick building, which is square or rectangular in 
plan, and consists of a single hall. It is open at one end, and at the other, 
which is closed, is installed an image of the Buddha on a high pedestal. 
The Upali Thein or Ordination Hall at Pagan answers this description. 
The Burmese expression ocSoxSoa^ to attend an evening service in a JPat 
Temple is reminiscent of this type of building. 

Paragraph 3. The Burmans do not differentiate the Luar from the 
Lao: both are called indiscriminately I^wa (cv»). The builders were the 
Luars, who were merged in the Lao of Chiengmai, whose Chief is of 
Luar descent. Mr. Wilson proceeds to say: “ Luars are, I believe, ad¬ 
mitted to be of Mon-Khmer race and it is a curious fact, that educated 
Talaings have told me that very many words of their language are simi¬ 
lar to Mon. This is also the case as regards Khamoos, who came across 
as labourers from French Indo-China.” Judging by the linguistic test, 
it is interesting to note that the Luars, Talaings. or Mons. and Khamoos 
belong to the Mon-Khmer race. Chinese words of the Cantonese dia¬ 
lect are found in Talaing and other cognate languages, and it would 
appear that the Mon-Khiners entered Indo-China from the Chinese 
Provinces of Kuangtung and Kuangsi, which were annexed to the 
Chinese Empire in 111-109 B. C. 

Paragraph 4. The existence of graded roads and earth-works indi¬ 
cates that the country was in military occupation, and was the bone of 
contention in the epic struggles of the contending races. The mention 
of “ circular earthworks ” is extremely interesting. They are called 
“ Balu-myo ” in Hsipaw in the Northern Shan States, and are described 
in paragraph 49. at pages 22—24 of my Report for the year ending 31st 
March 1918. 

Paragraph 5. In common with the Chins and Karens, the Luars 
appear to believe in the existence of disembodied spirits after death, and 
to observe the custom of burying with their dead, beads and other per¬ 
sonal ornaments as well as articles of dome-stic use, like pottery. Yello¬ 
wish Chin beads have also been dug up from Chin graves near Mount 
Popa and they may be seen at the Pagan Museum. What strikes me 
most is that the fragments of pottery dug up from Luar graves should 
be “ glazed and of a Chinese type.” Kueilin in Kuangsi is the home of 
Chinese porcelain manufacture, and that the Luars and other Mon- 
11 
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Khiiiers hscl a connexion with Southern China, as stated at the end of 
my comment on paragraph 3» is borne out by the discovery of fragments 
of Chinese glaze pottery in the Luar graves. Mr. Wilson says: 
"There are several ruins of walled towns in the country, these 
being of the usual square type defended by a ditch. In some cases, 
the walls appear to have been of earth, possibly surmounted by a stock¬ 
ade and with brick gateways, but I have seen one which had complete 
brick walls.” This is the general type of an Indo-Chinese walled town 
or fortification, and specimens of it may be seen to this day at Pegu, 
Toungoo, Prome, Pagan, Ava, Sagaing, Shwebo, Amarapura, Mandalay, 
and Tagaung. Mr. Wilson adds “ These ruins are not necessarily anci¬ 
ent, and I should put most of them down to about the time of the ruined 
pagodas mentioned above, and much later than the fortifications on hill 
tops.” In fixing this approximate chronology, I think he is quite right. 
The dwellers on the plains, who built the ruined pagodas and the square 
walled towns, hajl attained to a higher degree of civilization than the 
rude tribesmen, who constructed the fortifications on the hill tops, and 
who had a hard struggle for their very existence. 

Paragraph 6. This last paragraph is the most interesting part of 
Mr. Wilson’s letter. He states: "The country is now very sparsely 
inhabited, and the puzzle to me is, what wiped out the former popula¬ 
tion, which must have been large, judging by the ruins and traces of old 
cultivation, irrigation channels, etc., in most out-of-the-way places, in fact, 
wherever a piece of nearly level ground is to be found.” This is a de¬ 
scription of a most heart-rending sight, which I have actually seen in 
the long stretch of fertile country, which extends from the back of Ta¬ 
gaung to Myadaung called oj qSa This tract of country used to 

be the granary of the upper reaches of the river Irrawaddy as Kyaukse 
still is of the lower reaches. It w'as completely devastated by dacoit 
bands in 1786—1790, during the reign of Bodawpaya, who failed to pay 
his army of invasion, which was routed by the Siamese, the Burmese 
soldiers turning themselves into robbers and dacoits in order to recoup 
themselves. Devastating and exterminating wars, with their attendant 
plunder and rapine, must be the cause of the destruction of the large 
population alluded to by Mr. Wilson. He proceeds to say: “ My theory 
is. the Luars were conquered and nearly absorbed by a Tai race forming 
the modern Lao, but who or what wiped out the population from here, 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, judging from the ruins and size 
of trees growing in them [I do not know].” I quite agree with Mr. 
Wilson in considering that the Luar were conquered and nearly absorb¬ 
ed by the modern Lao of Chiengmai. He thinks that, judging by the 
ruins and the size of the trees growing in them, the population must 
have been wiped out about 250 years ago. If we deduct 250 from 1900, 
we get 1650, or the middle of the 17th century A. D. If we refer to page 
286 of Phayre’s History of Burma, we find that No. 6, Pyi Meng, or Maha 
Pawara Dhamma Raja reigned at Ava from 1661 to 1672 A. D. His 
reign is described at pages 138-139. Cocks gives a more succinct 
description of it at page 99 of his Short History of Burma : “ During these 
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events (harassment by the Chinese) in Upper Burma, a Talaing revolt 
instigated and assisted by the Siamese, occurred in the Southern part of 
the country. Martaban and Tavoy were seized by the rebels, and the 
Siamese occupied Zimme (Chiengmai). In the year 1662, Martaban and 
Tavoy were re-occupied, and two years later, Zimme (Chiengmai) also 
was recaptured.” I am inclined to think that the depopulation of the 
country between Chiengmai on the east and Karenni and the Shan 
States on the west is due to the frequent assaults made on it by the 
Burmese Kings of Toungoo headed by Tabin Shweti (1540 to 1599 
A. D.)‘, as well as by the Talaing Kings of Pegu, who reigned before 
Tabin Shweti. The rulers of Pegu and Toungoo desired to expand their 
dominions and followed the line of least resistance by sending expedi¬ 
tions, from time to time, into that particular stretch of country. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


THE LACQUERWARE INDUSTRY. 

The attention of members is invited to the following letter received 
from Mr. A. P. Morris, Provincial Art Officer. It is hoped that members 
in a position to do so, will render such assistance as he desires. 

— Editor. 


From 

A. P. Morris, Esqr., B. Sc., A. M. Inst., C. E., 
Provincial Art Officer, Burma, 

INSEIN. 

To 


The Honorary Secretary, 

Burma Research Society, 

RANGOON. 


Dated the 24th June, 1918. 

Sir, 

I am proposing to take the lacquer ware as the industrA' for special 
treatment at the next art show. If any of the members of the Burma 
Research Society can help me to get at old lacquer ware and can supply 
me local notes on the history of this industry, I shall be much obliged if 
they will write to me, for I should like to make the exhibit as complete 
as possible. 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
.\. P. Morris, 

Provincial Art Officer, Burma. 
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THE LEGEND OF ANDAW PAGODA, SANDOWAY. 

Dawrawaddi or Sandoway as it is now called is invested with a 
romance and a glamour whose parallel is hardly to be met with even in 
the whole range of most wonderful stories connected with the romantic 
East. In days long before history was bom when rakshas or cannibals 
overran the rest of Arakan the colonists from India found it a fair and 
flourishing city, having within it all the evidences of settled government. 
But in the course of several subsequent centuries originating probably 
in a great social upheaval among the races of the sub-himalyan regions 
Arakan began to be peopled by constant streams of immigration from 
the north. A short but effectual struggle ensued terminating in the 
triumph of civilisation over all the grosser forms of barbarism. Thus 
the cannibals were completely wiped out from the land of their birth 
and the former scenes of anarchy and lawlessness gradually gave place 
to an unbroken continuity of cultivated fields. 

It is not at all surprising therefore that under such fair conditions 
the people prospered, increased and multiplied establishing in course of 
time a form of government not altogether unlike those they were already 
accustomed to. Thus with organised social life bringing along with it 
the birth of dynasties Arakan rose in power as a separate kingdom until 
finally it absorbed the small but independent state of Sandoway. 

From this time onward the fortunes of Sandoway was for the most 
part bound up with those of Arakan. But there were occasions still, 
though few and far between, when owing to effete Arakanese administra¬ 
tion Sandoway regained her independence which unfortunately for her 
was never of any appreciable duration. Yet for all that she had a small 
history of her own in which are recorded the names of a few illustrious 
kings whose achievements fitly deserve the applause of posterity. 

Towards the latter half of the 13th century of the Christian era king 
Ze Chook reigned independently over Sandoway while at the same time 
Mindi ruled over Arakan. Sandoway must have been very prosperous 
in those days for we are told that ships from the maritime states of India 
and from Ceylon used to make it a regular place of call. It was Min Ze 
Chook who built the original Andaw Pagoda the fame of which was 
so gi'eat at the time that Mindi of Arakan invaded the country and an¬ 
nexed it to his already extensive po.ssessions simply for the sake of 
obtaining the right to say that it (Pagoda) belonged to his kingdom. 

I shall now endeavour to give the story of its construction in the 
fewest words possible: 

A koyin (a monk who has not fully entered the order) from Dagoon 
(Rangoon) on his return home from Ceylon surreptitiously brought 
away a molar of Buddha. The ship in which he sailed deviating from 
its course by contrary winds at length suddenly stopped off the coast of 
Sandoway. The sailor tried their best to make the vessel go but all their 
efforts were in vain. So attributing this unusual occurrence to some 
mysterious cause they resolved to search the vessel in the hopes of find- 
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ing something which according to the superstition of those times may 
be deemed to have directly caused the event. 

Minute investigation brought to light the precious relic hidden in 
the alms bowl of the owner. It was a beautiful object to behold, possess¬ 
ing a lustre altogether too wonderful to describe. Their hearts at once 
filled with awe and veneration, men eagerly pressed forward to look at 
and adore it, when suddenly the holy relic miraculously rose up into the 
air and flying across the small expanse of water alighted on the rocky 
coast. Immediately after, the ship moved off enabling the men to conti¬ 
nue their hitherto interrupted journey. Some time afterwards a wild 
boar in search of food while passing that way was attracted by the shin¬ 
ing object and forthwith carried it off to its lair. 

Nga Ba Laung dwelt at Sandoway and was a very poor man who 
earned his livelihood by hunting. One day while stalking game in the 
forest not far from the town he came across the animal’s lair. Seeing 
the sacred relic he mistook it for a precious gem worth a king’s ransom. 
So he in turn took it home and kept it in a safe place at the head of his 
bed. From this time onward Nga Ba Laung became wealthy which was 
all the more surprising as everybody knew that he was neither interested 
in industry nor commerce of any description which should give him a 
right to the acquisition of such wealth. Naturally there were all sorts 
of wild speculations as to the source of the man’s marvellous good for¬ 
tune. Eventually the king hearing of it summoned the hunter to his 
presence and commanded him to relate in detail the story of his sudden 
prosperity. 

When all the circumstances w'ere made knowm the king promptly 
exercised his prerogative by confiscating the property. But in a dream 
Min Ze Chook was informed of the true nature of the object he held in 
possession, telling him at the same time that it should be enshrined in a 
suitable pagoda for the worship and benefit of all those who professed 
the Buddhist Faith. He was further told that the ground covered by 
the royal palace was the most suitable site for the construction of the 
pagoda. The building was then raised without delay and the debris re¬ 
moved ; and whatever was left of it being washed away by three days of 
continuous rain. 

While these preparations w'ere going on apace the Koyin w'ho had by 
that time reached Dagoon set out again for Sandoway with the object 
of recovering his property. AVhile still on the way the king was inform¬ 
ed of the fact by a dream. Orders were then immediately issued against 
the admission of all Burmans within the city walls till the completion of 
the pagoda. This happily averted what would have then been consider¬ 
ed a national disaster while at the same time the new structure marked 
an epoch in the history of Buddhism in Sandoway. When king Mindi 
of Arakan heard of this he became exceedingly jealous of his neigh¬ 
bour’s good fortune. Finding a suitable pretext for war he invaded the 
country with a large army. King Ze Chook was captured and sent .as a 
clo.se prisoner to Arakan. Mindi then gave out that the original building 
did not do sufficient justice to the highly sacred character of the relic 
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which it contained. So he caused the original pagoda to be built over in 
a way most suitable to his own fancy and design. But at the present day 
it has completely lost its ancient architectural features owing to the 
many changes it has undergone by repairs put to it by pious Arakanese 
kings through the roll of centuries. 

San Shwe Bu. 


A REPLY TO Dr. ROSS ON BUDDHISM. 

1. Dr. G. R. T. Ross is again on war path. We have long abstain¬ 
ed from quarrelling with him, but the quarrel has been forced on us. 

Dr. Ross is a very able man and I have every respect for his 
ability and learning. He feels at home on any subject and is probably 
so on every subject except Buddhism. When the Compendium of Philo¬ 
sophy appeared, leading psychologists and philosophers of Europe and 
America wrote appreciative letters to Mrs. Rhys Davids. Dr. Ross, 
however; saw nothing in this hoary little manual but the brandishing of 
the intellectual sword in the age of Parmenides. There was some excuse 
then, as he was new to the heart of Buddhism. But he had been some 
time in the country when Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology was 
published. Nevertheless, he failed to see any logic in Buddhism. There¬ 
fore, I am not in the least surprised at his present attitude towards Bud¬ 
dhism and his scathing criticisms. 

2. Logic is the art or science of reasoning. Dr. Ross on p. 63 of 
Vol. VIII, Part I, of this Journal, would define it as ‘ reflection on argu¬ 
ment ’ and he explains it a little further on as ‘ systematic reasoning upon 
reasoning.’ He concedes that there is an ‘ immense amount of acute 
dialectical argument ’ in Buddhism, but only complains of the lack of 
reflection or reasoning upon reasoning. He instances a very neat illustra¬ 
tion of a fallacy by Buddhaghosa, but he also expects the author to set 
forth the formula of that fallacy. That is to say, a writer of a reasoned 
discourse on any subject must at the same time incorporate in it a 
treatise in logic. Surely no scientific or philosophic writer in the course 
of reasoning upon his subject busies himself with the task of a logician 
by systematically reasoning upon his reasoning. 

3. Now for the thorough-going confusion between logic and reason¬ 
ing. Apart from a dictionary meaning of the word logic as ‘ correct rea¬ 
soning,’ let us attend to the philosophical writings of Bergson and Rus- 
selL Bergson contrasts intuition with intellect and when he condemns 
logic,^ he condemns the reasoning powers, i. e., the reasoning itself as a 
function of intellect. His critic Russell vindicates logfic as an essential 
instrument of philosophy. Both these writers appear to me to have used 
the word logic as a synonym of reasoning, for in condemning or vindicat- 
ing reasoning, reasoning upon reasoning is also condemned or vindicat¬ 
ed. So I misunderstood Dr. Ross. 
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4. I do not know if Dr. Ross generally swears when he is reasoning 
upon probabilities. But he expected me to do so. He has endeavoured 
to show me up by an uncalled-for reference to the style of argumenta¬ 
tion adopted by me in my philological dissertations. I am not sure if 
Dr. Ross is also a philologist. But it is curious that Mr. Blagden, a re¬ 
cognised authority on philology, has, in spite of my imperfect reason¬ 
ings, taken a more charitable view. 

5. A word on a side-issue. When the major premise in the 
Indian syllogism is read as ‘ W'hatever is smoky is fiery,’ as it ought to 
have been written, for it was but a slip of the pen, the glaring undistri¬ 
buted middle will disappear. Again, the major premise was obtained by 
induction and the minor, by observation. Therefore, there was no im¬ 
plied prosyllogism with an illicit minor from which either of the premises 
was arrived at. The Indians merely inferred the presence of fire from 
that of smoke, as we say ‘ No fire, no smoke.’ This inference of B from 
A is as old as human thought. I still hold that logic was taught at 
Taxilla anterior to Aristotle. The question of historical derivation or 
of influence of one system upon another is, however, a mere side-issue, 
as Dr. Ross has rightly claimed. 

6. Russell speaks of atomic and molecular propositions of his 
Chemical logic, so to speak. Buddhists made use of these, though the 
new nomenclature are peculiar to Russell. Russell speaks of relations 
and I have pointed out where Buddhism agrees with, and differs from, 
him. The correspondence sought was not so much in details as in the 
general resemblance in the use of logic as an instrument of philosophy. 
I pointed out that Buddhist general propositions could not have been 
arrived at without the aid of inductive logpc. Therefore, a Buddhist is a 
Russell in principle in so far as he does not dispense with logic. 

7. Dr. Ross writes: Unfortunately the main object of U Shwe Zan 
Aung’s articles seems to be not so much to explain Buddhism as to force 
an identity between the doctrines of the.se modern writers and those of 
Buddhism. And he asks: How can two things hostile to each other be 
judged both to be identical with the third? My avowed object was to 
mediate between the two hostile knights. In my opinion they are hostile 
merely in so far as they consider the complimentary to be the contradic¬ 
tory. Is it altogether impossible for a third to reconcile both? The 
learned Doctor might as well have .said that a whole cannot contain its 
parts! 

8. Dr. Ross says that the question of the reason for corresponden¬ 
ces and similarities has certainly interest. But I was mainly concerned 
not with the reason but with the correspondences themselves. And if 
I be so fortunate as to find any correspondence, I am not extending my 
patronage to Bergson or Russell, but I should be merely admiring their 
unconscious patronage of Buddhism. It is not a case of blundering upon 
some of the truths known to Buddhism but a case of independent dis¬ 
covery. Is there anything to be melancholy about it? 

9. It is rather significant that my learned critic should have tumb¬ 
led upon a footnote. Here he does not appear to have fully grasped the 
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significance of the gold coin illustration. Bergson was illustrating the 
relation of contrast between the absolute and the conditioned. The gold 
coin stands for the reality and the small change represents the endless 
varieties of concepts, views or aspects of the same. Now in the Buddhist 
illustration the gold coin also stands for the reality of which we have 
various kinds of knowledge. The small change of Bergson corresponds 
to the boy’s and the adult’s views or knowledge(s) in the Buddhist illus¬ 
tration. It is the resemblance of contrasting concepts (pannatti- 
dhammas) with the reality (paramattha-dhamma), that struck me as 
significant. 

10. To pass from the footnote to the body of the articles. Dr. Ross 
finds that the Buddhist theory of flux is not confined to Buddhism and 
that Bergson is nearer Buddhism in not excepting even the personality. 
So much agreement he admits. But he takes exception to my procedure 
of equating the above doctrine, viz., that concrete objects are in a conti¬ 
nual flux, with Bergson’s assertion that the very essence of reality is its 
mutability. Dr. Ross has wrongly ascribed to me words ‘ concrete ob¬ 
jects.’ If I had used the expression elsewhere I would have meant by it 
all objects contradistinguished from mere abstract ideas. 

In Buddhism, the former are paramattha-dhammas and the latter, 
pafinatti-dhammas. I have rendered the term paramattha by reality. 
By the real, I have pointed out that Buddhists mean the existing (vijja- 
mana). The word paramattha is also often explained by uttama (ulti¬ 
mate). Paramattha-dhammas include mind, matter and Nibbana. Mind 
and matter are spoken of as aggregates (Khandhas). These khandhas, 
if known as they really are (yathabhuta) from within by an Ariyan, are 
noumena but, if known from without as they appear to observers, are 
phenomena. Hence Mrs. Rhys Davids’ rendering of paramattha by ulti¬ 
mate phenomena. If Dr. Ross were to take a little more trouble to refer 
to Ledi’s orig^'nal on pp. 237 and 238 of the Yamaka, Vol. II, published 
by the Pali Text Society he would have satisfied himself that the pro¬ 
noun ‘ they,’ for which I parenthetically added ‘ realities,’ stands for para¬ 
mattha-dhammas, before he made a serious charge of wilful misquota¬ 
tion against me. 

ir. Now mind and matter are admittedly changing. And if the 
criterion of reality be permanence, they would be unreal (non-paramat- 
tha)l But neither Ledi nor any other Buddhist writers would grant that. 
Buddhists have not inferred the unreality from the change. And it is not 
implied anywhere in Buddhism, as Dr. Ross would like his readers to 
believe, that if there were not the constant change, the idea of a perma¬ 
nent self would correspond to a reality. I am afraid that the learned 
Doctor is too prepossessed with his idea of a permanent self as the only 
reality. There is no such thing as the permanent self in Buddhism. And 
the Buddhist world will only smile at his patronage of Buddhism in the 
name of his ‘ universal prepossession.’ Dr. Ross himself admits that 
Ledi urges that there is nothing in fact corresponding to our conception 
of an ‘ unchanging person or entity.’ This unchanging entity denied by 
Ledi is the permanent self (atta), the bete noire of Buddhism. 
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12. Ledi is most explicit in regarding the change as the very 
essence of distinction between a paramattha-dhaninia on the one hand 
and a panhatti-dhamma on the other. It is true that Ledi has made a 
sole reservation in favour of Nibbana to which the words ‘ sassata ’ (per¬ 
manent) or ‘ dhuva ’ (constant) have been applied. But these two 
words must never be understood in the sense of abiding permanence, the 
sense which the eternalists or the advocates of the sassata view adopted. 
When I used the word ‘ eternal ’ I used it not in the sense of ‘ endless in 
time’ but in that of ‘out of time,’ as I would have used the word ‘infinite’ 
not in the sense of ‘endles.s in space' but ‘out of space.' The Pali expres¬ 
sion is Kala-vimutta (lit. freed from time). 

13. Now, the first law of a paramattha-dhamma (reality)l is that 
it must be existing. And Nibbana, which is a paramattha-dhamma, can¬ 
not form an exception to this rule. As the reality of realities, it must be 
existing. Otherwise it would not be a paramattha-dhamma at all. If 
existing, it must be present at any given moment. How can that which 
is present in time be looked upon as out of time? The only possible ex¬ 
planation is that while Nibbana must be present to a contemporary ob¬ 
server from outside, it is experienced or lived (pativijjha viharati) inde¬ 
pendent of all time coceptions by those who view it from within by 
penetrative wisdom (pativedha-nana). Nibbana is not death. It is the 
Accuta or Amata, the Deathless. If it be life as lived by the Ariyan. it 
tnust be in a flow like other paramattha-dhammas. That is, Nibbana 
of to-day cannot be the same as that of yesterday. According to Dr. 
Ross, what is ‘ really real ’ (as though there is something unreally real, 
a contradiction in thought which does not appear to have been patent 
even to a logician like Dr. Ross) is not the living that is ever changing 
but the dead that does not move. But we Buddhists do not deny the 
grim realities of present life as wordlings know, nor do we deny the real¬ 
ities of life as lived by the Elect. 

14. Dr. Ross grants that Bergson’s philosophy is based upon an 
intense study of life but denies that study to Indians. Every Buddhist 
student will disagree with him in so far as he denies that it was the in- 
tensest study of life that led to the Great Renunciation of the Buddha. 

15. Dr. Ross acknowledges that both Bergsonism and Buddhism 
arrived at the identical theory of soullessness by diflFerent routes. What 
does it matter if we arrive at the same destination by different routes? 
But I was mainly concerned with the theory of reality. 

16. Life appears to intellectual apprehension of outside observer.'? 
as a succession of solidified states. By state is meant a momentary exist¬ 
ence of that life. Therefore for purposes of explanation, a Buddhist 
psychologist (mark I do not say philosopher) divides conscious life into 
.states. But to an Ariyan experiencing it from within, life is fluid 
(nadlsoto viya—like a river in a flow). Bergson speaks of real time as 
opposed to abstract time which is divided into a powder of moment.s. 
By real time he means duration. By duration is meant the enduring, the 
living. According to both systems, then, there is continuity which 
appears as a succession of states. 

12 
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17. That Dr. Ross has not deeply studied Buddhism is clear from 
his very vague statement, that identified Bergson’s intuition with 'some 
function described by Buddhism, i. e., the insight of the Points of 
Controversy.’ Intuition which is described as penetration (pativedha- 
nana)i in the subject-heading of Discourse 9 on p. 130 of the Points is 
contrasted with analysis on p. 133. But I admit that it requires a deeper 
study than a mere superficial reading of an adverse critic to discern thi.s 
contrast. When Dr. Ross docs not fully understand, he invariably re¬ 
sorts to the expedient of doubting the correctness of the translation. 
This spirit or attitude of mistrust is characteristic of our learned critic. 
In her translation of Dr. Lcdi, Mrs. Rhys Davids rendered the Pali word 
pativedha-nana by intuitive knowledge. I have all along endeavoured to 
show that it is identical with Bergson’s intuition. But Dr. Ross says: 
Whether what is here rendered in English '‘intuitive knowledge ’ has any 
affinities with Bergson’s intuition once more does not appear. Does he 
expect the translator to bring out the affinities or does he expect Dr. Ledi 
to refer to Bergson? 

Bergson, in his Introduction to Metaphysics explains at greater length 
and in greater detail than in his other books exactly what he means to 
convey by the word intuition. “ For this reason,” says the translator, 
“ every writer who has attempted to give a complete exposition of M. 
Bergson’s philosophy has been obliged to quote this essay at length; 
it is indispensable, therefore, to any full understanding of its author's 
position.” Dr. Ross has rendered himself conspicuous by his own omi.s- 
sion to refer to this work. 

18. Dr. Ross has not always been happy in his attempts to expound 
Buddhism. A concept in Buddhism is, according to him, an arbitrary 
idea attached to a word without any corresponding reality. But we 
have concepts of realities as well (vijjamana-pannatti). 

19. But what appears to me to be the unpardonable fault of Dr. 

Ross, if I may be permitted to say so, is that he poses as an 
authority on Buddhism. For instance, he wanted us to translate the 
word aviparlta into ‘ not liable to change.’ Perhaps he has got this 
meaning from a student who does not very well understand the Bur¬ 
mese expression in this connection. I sent Ledi’s note in 

original for publication side by side with my translation thereof. But 
the learned editor thought it was sufficient to publish the English trans¬ 
lation. Now he is a fine Pali scholar and had he thought that I mistrans¬ 
lated Ledi’s interpretation of the word aviparlta. he would have publish¬ 
ed the original as well. 

But let us see whether Dr. Ross’ suggested rendering w'ill hold 
water.— 

All paramattha-dhammas are aviparlta. 

Mind and matter are paramattha-dhammas. 

Therefore mind and matter are aviparlta. 

That is, mind and matter are ‘not liable to change’! 
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Asa thorough-going logician, Dr. Ross deals with words instead of 
with ideas. But in order to understand Buddhism, it is necessary to 
enter into the spirit of Buddhism. 

20. Dr. Ross’ settled habit seems to be to accuse every sympathetic 
writer on Buddhism, like Ananda Mitteya and Mrs. Rhys Davids, with 
partisanship. And he has also regarded me as a partisan in the East 
versus West controversy. He seems to hold that East is East, West is 
West and never the twain shall meet. Even L. March Phillips has 
changed that view. But assuming that there is such a controversy, is my 
attempt to reconcile both an attitude of a partisan? 

21. It is not necessary for a Buddhi.st to cease to be a Buddhist in 
order to appreciate either Bergson or Russell or any other in so far as 
they go along with us. 

Dr. Ross thinks that I am dissatisfied with the present attitude of 
traditional Buddhism. Buddhist writers are con.servative and have 
endeavoured to be consistent. Now and again, we may have a contro¬ 
versy amidst our own ranks owing to different interpretations of one and 
the same passage. But the more I study traditional Buddhism as it has 
come down to us in writings, the more I have reason to be satisfied 
with it. 

SnwE Zan Aung. 


IS THERE ANY SEPARATE TEMPLE DEDICATED TO 

BRAHMA in INDIA? 

There is a legend current among Hindus that Mahesvara or Siva 
cursed Brahma, and that, as a result. Brahma is not worshipped in sepa¬ 
rate temples. Thi.s belief in the absence of separate temples dedicated 
to Brahma appears to be confirmed by Professor Monier Williams, who 
states: 

“ .And here, too, lies the motive for religious worship addressed to 
personal gods and visible forms. For one means of attaining liberation 
is by paying homage to the Supreme Spirit as manifested in persons and 
objects. And, indeed, it is a cardinal feature of the Brahmanical system, 
that the Universal Spirit can never itself be directly or spiritually wor¬ 
shipped, except by turning the thoughts inwards. No shrine or temple to 
Brahma is to be found throughout all India. The one eternal Spirit can 
only become an object of meditation or knowledge. The Spirit is to be 
known by the spirit; for he is enshrined in every man's heart; and this 
internal meditation is regarded as the highest religious act. leading as 
it does to perfect spiritual knowledge. In short the supreme Brahma is 
properly only an object of internal knowledge (jneyam), never an object 
of external worship (upa.syaiii) except through secondary manifesta¬ 
tions.”’ The learned Professor’s dictum that '‘No shrine or temple to 


> Vide at page 40 of his fCeligious Thought and Life in India. 
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Brahmi is to be found throughout all India ” is perfectly true; but there 
is a confusion of terms. Brahvut (with the short final a) and Brahma 
(with the long final & are two different deities. Brahma is the One 
Eternal Spirit, who first created the waters, and deposited within them 
a seed which became a golden egg, from which sprang Brahma. Brahma 
is an Ineffable Essence and cannot be represented by means of material 
objects, while Brahma, a member of the Hindu Triad, can be so repre¬ 
sented. 

The worship of Brahma was evidently in vogue in India in 
Vedic times, and disappeared, but not completely, as is generally sup¬ 
posed, at the appearence of the Puranas. Kennedy says: “ The cessa¬ 
tion, therefore, of Brahma's worship appears to have taken place during 
the interval that may have elapsed between the composition, or extrac¬ 
tion from the Vidas, of the Upanishads and the compilation of the 
Puranas ; for in these last works no mention occurs of either rites or cere¬ 
monies or festivals, or temples or holy places being dedicated to Brahma, 
nor in them is there recorded a single legend to attest and magnify his 
divine power."’ The cult, however, lingered on in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, as Caml)odia, where ruins of remarkable temples of Brahma have 
been found. In Burma itself, the four colossal figures of the Buddha, 
placed back to back and facing the cardinal points, found at Kyaikpi- 
Kyaikpun at Pegu, and in the Ananda Temple at Pagan, indicate strong 
traces of this ancient cult, which appears to have reached, Burma from 
India direct as well as through Cambodia. 

In India, temples dedicated to Brahma have been discovered; but 
they are few and far between. “The Temple of Brahma at Klied- 
Brahma” in the State of Idar is described by Mr. H. Cousens, late Super¬ 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Bombay Circle, at pages lyi—78 of 
the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Part II. for 
1906—07. Twelve other temples dedicated to Brahma have also been 
found, namely, one at Pushkar in Rajputana; one at Dudahi; one at 
Vasantgadh in Rajputana; one at Unkal near Hubli; and eight in the 
Dharwar District. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


* Vide Hindu Mythology, page 281. 


FORTY YEARS IN BURMA. 

[Forty Years in Burma by the Rev. Dr. Marks; with a foreword by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, edited with a selection of the 
Author’s letters and reports, by the Rev. W. C. B. Purser, M. A,, Ex¬ 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rangoon]. 

Dr. Marks belongs to a former generation in Burma and the number 
of his contempararies is now very small.. His memoirs will however 
be found interesting to many who only know him by name as a 
record of conditions in Burma in preannexation days. The book 
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has been compiled from Dr. Marks' own papers by the Rev. W. 
C. B. Purser who supplies an excellent introduction and has moulded 
the notes and diaries left by Dr. Marks into a continuous narrative. 

Dr. Marks' connection with Burma began in 1859 when he volun¬ 
teered to serve the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for mainly 
educational work “ anywhere where the needs of the Society are 
greatest.” He was then a young layman who had already had consider¬ 
able teaching experience in London and elsewhere. He was sent to 
Maulmein travelling in a ship of 235 tons which took six months on the 
journey. 

His educational and missionary work is well known and the book 
has already been reviewed locally mainly from this standpoint. The 
general public will be most interest in noticing how the conditions in 
Burma have changed since Dr. Marks' time. For instance when he was 
taken ill in Moulmein there were no proper nurses available and the 
only hospital attendants were convicts from the Jail Dispensary. One 
of these, who had been .sent to the house to look after him. 
seeing his weak state tried to strangle him, but the house servants hear¬ 
ing his call for help came in time to rescue him from his assailant. 
On enquiry being made it was found that this hospital attendant, 
who h|d been sent to nurse a sick man, was a Thug who had been sent¬ 
enced to death for murder but whose sentence has been commuted to 
penal servitude for life. In 1863 he was ordained in Calcutta by Bishop 
Cotton and it was decided that he should go to Rangoon and open a 
School there,—St. John's College (still known as Saya Mat Kyoung)! of 
which he was Principal till his retirement from the S. P. G. in 1895. Al¬ 
though his founding of the S. P. G. Royal School. Mandalay, will always 
be remembered as one of the romances of Mission work, it is with St. 
Johns that his name is mainly connected. Several houses in Rangoon 
were used temporarily for the School but the present site was purchased 
on the advice of the Chief Commissioner, who took a keen interest in the 
School at the upset price of Rs. 200.—the present value is estimated at 
Rs. 10,000 per acre. The best testimony to Dr. Marks’ work as an edu¬ 
cationalist is the fact that his old boys subscribed monthly for over 15 
years to provide a pension for their old Saya and that even after his death 
they are still subscribing to build a church and establish scholarship at 
St. John’s as a permanent memorial to him. 

In 1868, the Thonzai Prince, ow'ing to family troubles came to 
Lower Burma and visited St. John’s College, where he was much im¬ 
pressed by the relations between Dr. Marks and his boys. On his re¬ 
conciliation with his father Mindon Min he told him about the School and 
a royal invitation was sent to Dr. Marks asking him to come to Mandalay 
and found a similar School. At his first interview the King promised to 
build and maintain the School and also to build a church at his own ex¬ 
pense, refusing the offer of any contributions saying “ I am a King, I 
want no assistance in work of merit.” " The only contribution that he 
allowed was tliat of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, who 
when she heard of King Mindon’s liberality, of her own accord sent out 
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a most beautiful font of variegated marbles in token of her appreciation 
of the King’s kindness.” 

Dr. Marks was a frequent visitor at the Palace and had unique op¬ 
portunities of forming an estimate both of Mindon Min’s character and 
also of that of Thibaw, who was sent by the King with eight other of his 
sons to Dr. Marks for education in the School. 

“ Of Mindon Min I would speak with gratitude and respect. Per¬ 
sonally I found him to be a good Burmese Scholar, a gentleman with 
much of kingly dignity but of very narrow ideas concerning the relations, 
of his Kingdom—or Empire as he chose to call it with other states. 
He believed himself to be at least an equal of the most powerful 
monarch in the world. He had a horror of bloodshed. He had a gen¬ 
uine desire for the prosperity of his country of which however he knew 
very little except from the report of his ministers.” 

A remarkable instance of the King's credulity is given by Dr. Marks- 
who was sent for one day in hot haste early one morning to his great 
surprise. On liis arrival the King ordered a herald to read out a Bur¬ 
mese translation of a pamphlet of the “ Battle of Dorking ” series en¬ 
titled “ How the Russians took India.”— 

“ I listened with interest and amusement, the King with his binoc¬ 
ulars, watching my face the whole time. When the reading was fviished. 
His Majesty with great satisfaction, said to me: ‘ There English Priest, 
what do you say to that?’ I told him that I had some weeks previously 
read that pamphlet, which was not history but only a parable to warn 
England what might possibly happen unless due precautions were taken_ 
The King was incredulous but was finally convinced and saying. 
Then I have been deceived and made a fool of, broke off the audience 
quitting the hall in great anger.” 

Later on we are told—” Mindon Min longed for the restoration of 
the Lower Provinces to his Kingdom. He trusted for that restoration to 
the magnanimity and generosity of the British Government when it 
should be seen how wisely and justly he ruled His own Kingdom.” 

Side by side with this last extract may be read Dr. Marks’ account 
of his interview with Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy of India, when the 
possibility of annexing Upper Burma was mentioned. “ He (Sir John) 
acknowledged that King Mingdon was a good monarch.. .with all 
this I perfectly agreed. ‘ But’ I said ‘ my knowledge of the conditions of 
Burma convinces me that its annexation by us is only a matter of time.’ 
Sir John rose from his chair with more anger than I deemed him 
capable of and said: ‘ If you wish to remain a friend of mine you will 
never use that hateful word annexation in my presence again. 
Let me say once and for all, we cannot afford to annex Upper Bur¬ 
ma, we neither desire it nor are capable of accomplishing it.”’ Dr. Marks 
had considerable difficulty in getting permission to go to Mandalay at 
all, as the Viceroy suspected the King’s intentions. ” He (the King) 
wishes to use you politically, and if you should not come up to his ex¬ 
pectations in this respect, you will be imprisoned or murdered and we 
shall share trouble with the Burmese Government, which is just the very 
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thing which we wish to avoid; Don’t go." Dr. Marks replied that he 
would absolutely refrain from all politics and that has he believed he was 
acting in obedience to God's call, he would be under His protection. 
When Sir John found he was determined to go he consented saying “ Go 
my dear fellow and God's blessing be with you." The King helped 
loyally in the work for two years but then became irregular in his pay¬ 
ments in support of the School and when pressed for payment would ask 
Dr. Marks to help him to get “ guns and rifled cannon, which, of course 
I neither could nor would.” At last one day he proposed that Dr. Marks 
should go to England, taking with him two or three of the princes and 
“ tell Queen Victoria how good he (the King) had been, and ask her to 
give back to his Government, Bassein or Rangoon that he might have a 
seaport of bis own.” When Dr. Marks refused he got very angry and 
said hastily “ Then you are of no use to me.” This was the end. Dr. 
Marks never saw the King again, although he went to the Palace several 
times; “ at last the King said he did not want me anymore, and that I 
had better leave his capital adding that my life might be in danger if I 
stayed.” “ I sent back word that having come by his invitation, I certain¬ 
ly should not leave, except at my appointed time, some eight months later 
and stayed on.” “At last at the appointed time January 25, 1875 I depart¬ 
ed saying that I would not return to Mandalay till the British flag floated 
over it! My prophecy was fulfliled when 1 revisited it ten years after¬ 
wards and preached to the garrison of British regiments within the hall 
of the Royal Palace—Itself the temporary chapel of the troops.” 

Dr. Marks’ account of Thibaw and Supayalat will be read with 
special interest. “ Thibaw was a quiet, inoffensive, docile lad, without 
any particular vice or virtue to di.stinguish him from the other boys of 
his age. He was obedient and orderly and gave but little trouble.” 
Of Supayalat he says “As a child I had known her to be cruel and 
vindictive. Her mother knew of her weakness and condoned it. As far 
as I was able to judge, it seemed to me that the mother’s idea was that 
by encouraging her in her badness, her daughter would acquire author¬ 
ity' (awsa). Supayalat as a child used to catch birds and tear them limb 
from limb in mere wanton cruelty. It was her way of enjoying herself.” 

When King Mindon was on his deathbed his chief queen the Hsin- 
byu-ma Shin determined to seize the throne for Thibaw, who had mar¬ 
ried her daughter Supayalat. She won over the ministers, and all the 
royal princes were summoned to visit King Mindon in his chamber. 
Believing the order emanated from him they came to the place and were 
immediately imprisoned. Two only escaped and were hidden by Dr. 
Mark’s successor, the Rev. James Colbeck in the Royal School till they 
could escape disguised as Tamil servants. The princes who had been im¬ 
prisoned were not massacred for some months after Thibaw’s accession 
but “when he heard of the British disaster at Isandhalwana he thought 
that there was no longer cause to fear Great Britain. In a few days 
eighty-six of his blood relations were battered or choked to death or 
buried alive, and a large number of their friends perished with them. The 
Hpoung Wun was the chief agent of the massacre and he revelled in 
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dashing young children against the wall and committing other barbarites 
in the presence of Thibaw and Supayalat who heartily applauded.” 

Dr. Marks apparently left very little record of his work in Burma 
after the annexation, his chief work now was carrying on and extending 
St. John’s College, though he frequently visited and preached at up-river 
Stations and acted as chaplain at Tavoy and Mergui. After a severe ill¬ 
ness in 1895 he resigned his work at St. John’s and became chaplain at 
Moulmein when he stayed till 1898 when he was invalided home. 
He came back to Burma for a visit in the cold weather of 1900—i 
on the invitation of the Old Boys by whom he was royally received. 
On his return to England, he settled down in Croydon where his house 
was a centre for his old Burma friends.” He continued active work on 
behalf of the S. P. G., going “on deputation” all over the country, preach¬ 
ing and lecturing his work in Burma. He died literally in harness having 
engagements to preach at the time of his death in October 1916. 

The Editor sums up Dr. Marks’ work as an educationalist by saying 
“ It was in the more restricted sense as a schoolmaster that his work 
commends itself to us. His genius in this direction is unquestioned. He 
had a passionate love for boys and an extraordinary way of winning their 
effection. He was ready to give anything in his power to help his “sons” 
as he called them. His time, his money, his health were all given for 
their welfare.” It is not to be wondered at that affection shown in so real 
and practical a form was reciprocated by his pupils. Devotion to " The 
Doctor” amounted almost to a cult, which, after his retirement, showed 
itself in the formation of the “ Marks’ Memorial Fund,” the association 
of Old Boys to which allusion has already been made as providing for his 
pension and a permanent memorial of his work. 

J. T. B. 


THE BUDDHIST RUINS AT SANCHI* 

Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology, has laid the 
Buddhist world in general and Orientalism in particular, under a great 
obligation by restoring the Buddhist ruins at Sanchi, since 1912, and by 
compiling a most interesting guide-book. Our indebtedness to the en¬ 
lightened Muhammadan Ruler of Bhopal is no less great because the ex¬ 
ploration and preservation of these remains were due to the active in¬ 
terest, sympathy, and generosity of Her Highness, and the guide-book 
is, therefore, appropriately dedicated to her. It is a happy augury of this 
cosmopolitan age, and of the good times that are in store for India that 
a Muhammadan Begum should take an abiding interest in the conserva¬ 
tion of Buddhist remains. 

The monuments of Sanchi, the noblest of all the buildings which 
Early Buddhism has bequeathed to India, have come down to us almost 


* A Guide to SaAchi by Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology, published 
by the Superintendent, Government Printing, India, Calcutta; Rs. 2 - 8 - 0 . 
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intact because they never suffered from the glare of fame and publicity, 
which has its decided drawbacks and penalties. Situated in a sequestered 
corner of India, which is off the beaten tracks, they were ignored by the 
ancient Indian writers as well as by the Chinese Pilgrims, who prac¬ 
tically founded Indian Archaeology; and, after a lapse of over two thou¬ 
sand years, they have been re-discovered and renovated. 

The ancient name of Sahchi was Kakanada, and it may be identified 
with the Chetiyagiri of the MaJiavamsa or the Buddhist Chronicle of 
Ceylon. Near by, is Vidisa, the capital of Akara or Eastern Malwa, the 
birth-place of Mahinda and Sanghamitta, who headed the Buddhist Mis¬ 
sion to Ceylon. Here, their father, the Emperor Asoka, who reigned in 
the third century B. C., and whom the Burmans call “ Da-ma-thawka,” 
set up one of his edict pillars as well as other monuments; here, the 
Buddhists established themselves for the first time during the life-time 
of Asoka; and here, the Sangha or the Buddhist Brotherhood was an ob¬ 
ject of special interest and solicitude to the great Emperor, who ha.s 
rightly been called the Constantine of Buddhism. Sir John Marshall is 
inclined to think that the specimens of sculpture including the edict¬ 
bearing pillar at Sanchi, which are ascribed to Asoka, are not Indian, 
but Perso-Greek in style, and that there is every reason to believe that 
they were the handiwork of foreign, probably Bactrian. artists. Bactria, 
at that period, acting as a connecting link between India on the one hand, 
and Persia, Assyria, Asia Minor, and Greece on the other. 

Sanchi or Chetiyagiri ris-a-z‘is Vidisa reminds us of Sagaing vis-a-vis 
Mandalay, where “ grew up a flourishing community of Buddhists, who 
found on the summits of the neighbouring hills attractive and command¬ 
ing spots on which to build their memorials and their monasteries-—spots, 
that is to say, w'hich were far enough removed from the turmoil and di.s- 
tractions of the great city, but sufficiently close to it to attract wonship- 
pers from its crowded thoroughfares.” Scenery, climate, water-supply, 
seclusion, and easy accessibility were the determining factors in the 
selections of the site, which Asoka, moreover, desired to embellish and 
commemorate as being near the home of his favourite queen, who was 
the mother of his two children, who did so much to delight his heart in 
the propagation of Buddhism. 

The ruins at Sanchi consist mainly of stilpas, pillars, temples, and 
monasteries, and a Museum is in course of erection for the safe-keeping 
of specimens of sculpture and other relics of the past. Of the monu¬ 
ments, the greatest interest is attached to the Great Stupa, which con¬ 
sists of an almost hemispherical dome, truncated near the top and sur¬ 
rounded at its base by a lofty terrace, which served in ancient days as a 
processional path, access to which was provided by a double flight of 
steps built again.st it on the southern side. The original stupa, which was 
probably built by Asoka, was a structure of brick of about half the dia¬ 
meter of the present structure, and was encased in stone and brought 
to its present dimensions. On the truncated portion near the summit of 
the stupa, have now been restored a square grated railing, which is sur¬ 
mounted by a circular umbrella standing on a shaft. The umbrella orna- 

13 
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ment, which symbolises sovereignty, confers dignity on the relic-casket, 
which reposes within the railing. The crowning glory of the stupa, which 
has earned its world-wide fame, consists of four elaborate and richly 
carved gateways, facing the cardinal points, on which the genius of the 
Indian race has most lavishly spent itself. It will be of extraordinary 
interest to the Burman Buddhists as well to the Christian missionaries, 
who accuse them of idolatry, to be told that, in these sculptures of the 
third and later centuries before the Christian era, Gautama Buddha is 
never portrayed in bodily form, but that his presence is indicated merely 
by some symbol, such as his foot-prints or the throne on which he sat, 
or the sacred Bodhi tree associated with this Enlightenment. The image 
of the Buddha, which was primarily modelled on the figure of Apollo, 
the Sun-god, was introduced into India by the Greek School of Gandhara, 
which is thus responsible for substituting idolatry for a system of faith. 

,which abstains from feelings of reverence and delicacy to depict, in mat¬ 
erial form, the beautiful personality of the Buddha, or the Eternal Spirit 
or the ineffable Essence of Brahma. 

The reliefs depicted on the pillars and architraves of the Gateways 
relate to the four great events in the life of the Buddha, namely, his birth 
at Kapilavastu, his enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, his first sermon or turn¬ 
ing the Wheel of the Law at Sarnath near Benares, and his Parinirvina 
or death at Kusinara. .Sometimes, a historical scene is depicted as the 
visit of the Emperor Asoka to the Stupa at Ramagrama in the Nepal 
Tarai, where he failed to secure the relics of the Buddha, on account of 
the determined opposition of their devoted guardians, the Nagas; or the 
War of the Relics, which the Chiefs of seven other clans waged against 
the Mallas of Kusinara for the possession of the Buddha’s relics. Scenes 
from the JStakas or birth-stories of the Buddha, the rich repository of 
Indian folklore, are also represented, the Jdtakas selected being the 
stories of the Chaddanta Elephant, who suffered heavily for showing 
partiality to one of his two wives; of the Alambusa nymph, who, by her 
blandishments, corrupted the virtue of the simple-minded Rishi Isisinga; 
of King Vessantara, who was matchless in charity, and who gave away 
his riches, his white elephant, his horses, his children and even his wife; 
and of Syama or Suvannasama. the only son of a blind hermit and his 
wife, who was shot with an arrow by the King of Benares, while engaged 
in hunting, but who was restored to life, and whose parents recovered 
their sight through the intervention of Indra. 

Images of the Buddha did not appear at Sanchi till the Gupta period, 
i. e., the 5th century A. D., or over 1,000 years of the Parinirvdna of the 
Buddha, when all recollections of his personal appearance must have 
been obliterated. They are not in the round, but in alto-relievo, as at 
the Lemyet-hna Pagoda at Hmawza in the Prome District. The in¬ 
fluence of the Gupta Emperors appears to have reached Burma in the 
early part of the Middle Ages. 

Stupa No. 3 is interesting because in it Sir Alexander Cunningham 
discovered the relics of Sariputra and Mahamogalina, the two famous 
disciples of the Buddha. In all, theire are 30 stilpas. 
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The pillars are 34 in number, Asoka’s edict-pillar, which, when in¬ 
tact, was about 42 feet in height, is, perhaps, the prototype of the others. 
It consisted of a round and slightly tapering monolithic shaft, with a 
bell-shaped capital surmounted by an abacus and a crowning ornament 
of four Hons, set back to back, the whole finely finished and polished to a 
remarkable lustre from top to bottom. 

The temples, which are 40 in number, do not require a detailed 
description, as they remind us of the Simd or Ordination Halls of Burma, 
and the plans of the 47 monasteries recall those of the notable Cave 
Temples of Pagan. 

The most valuable part of the guide-book appears to be “ The life 
of the Buddha briefly sketched with particular reference to the sculp¬ 
tures of Sanchi,” which appears as an Appendix. It is an authoritative 
and scientific account of the life of the great Master, and will repay per¬ 
usal, because it is based on the writings of such well-known Oriental 
Scholars as Kern, Fleet, Foucher and Lassen. 

T. S. K. 


BURMESE NOVELS* 

3. Mating Pc Shin and Ma Me Tin part I. Rangoon Myannia-awba 
Press, Godwin Road 1266 B. E. by Saya Ba. 

The story opens with a dramatic situation that raises great hopes. 
The hero, son of a wealthy merchant of Mandalay, is seen leaving the 
Royal City, which only a month ago, has passed under the Briti.sh rule 
(1885 A. D.)l His appearance is such that he might very well be sus¬ 
pected for a rebel against the new Power or a run-a-way from home that 
he really is. The circumstances which have brought him into such a tragic 
situation are well explained: They are nothing more nor less than a mis¬ 
understanding that arose between him and his sweetheart, a maiden 
secretly fallen in love with but to whom etiquette has for- 
Jidden the disclosure of his love. Things were brought to a crisis when 
a suitor arrived for her and our hero, under the constraint of the existing 
rules of society found himself unable to interfere. He did the only thing 
that was practicable. He sent her a letter, which, however, the maiden, 
although dying to read it, must in delicacy refuse. He at once jumped 
to the conclusion that she had given him up for another acquainted with 
the newer civilization introduced by the British. Heroically he deter¬ 
mined to leave his home for the distant Isle of Ceylon to seek an educa¬ 
tion that would equip him for the battle of life under the new conditions. 
The whole situation thus hangs upon a single thread: the misunder¬ 
standing between the hero and the heroine. It seems to us of the present 
day strange that such a slight misunderstanding should at all have been 


* Although an attempt at chronology has been made, we do not guarantee strict order,- 
in some cases owing to the fact that the exact dates of publication cannot be ascertained ' 
even from the printed Catalogues issued by Government. 
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possible, or if possible, should have led to such an important situation. 
The explanation of course lies in the rules of etiquette and social condi¬ 
tions. One is so very much tempted to blame the hero for his want of 
practical wisdom. Why could he not see the maiden himself, seeing that 
they had been brought up on terms of the greatest intimacy, and give her 
a verbal explanation ? Why must he have trusted the future course of his 
fate to a go-between and leave everything to the incapacities of a third 
person in love affairs? That is the real secret of the whole thing. Bur¬ 
mese etiquette did not countenance (at least our hero understood it to 
be so) an open meeting between lovers! What possiblities such a course 
of amours might lead to may very well be imagined. 

Once the hero arrives at Rangoon he falls an easy prey to the 
machinations of swindlers. He is so often swindled that there is no doubt 
that credulity and indecision are the chief traits of his character. A 
simple account is given of all his troubles in Rangoon, an account that 
seems to aim at emotion rather than unity of treatment. His poverty 
in Rangoon compels him to become a hired boatman. Much the same 
sort of narration obtains in the accounts of the various journeys our hero 
takes, until the conclusion of the first part, which promises something of 
more interest. 

The hopes raised by the main situation are therefore not fully realiz¬ 
ed, the subsequent doings of the hero being in no degree comparable to 
it in dramatic importance. The story becomes simple in structure and 
needs but simple handling. So much is this the case that the author, who 
is a conscious literary artist is constrained to give a poetical paraphrase 
of the hero’s simple letter to the heroine (p. 38)1 

We do not approve of the publication of a novel in parts. The events 
of a good novel are so many situations in causal relation to one another. 
One situation leads to another until the end when something of a status 
is obtained. To break off suddenly at the first part, as in the present 
book, leads nowhere. Perhaps this is unavoidable when novels are 
written less for their own sake than for the personal satisfaction of the 
authors. 

— Editor. 

4 .—Maung Hmaing —Part II, by U Maung Gyi, March 1905. This 
is a continuation of the doings of the hero described in the first part, re¬ 
viewed in the last number of the Journal. We are now introduced into 
all the intricacies of a system of courtship by which Maung Hmaing be¬ 
comes the possessor of eight wives. The odour of polygamy stifles us. 
Fraud and deception, promises and honied words succeed one another 
and are strangely effective on the women, victims of his love. The bliss 
of their honeymoons is quickly followed by worry and flurry, when they 
have reason to suspect his character. The whole book is one long series 
of love-making together with its accompaniments. Many acts are done, 
yet there seems to be no movement at all. The continual round of the 
same kind of actions wearies the reader and when the moral tone is dis¬ 
tinctly low the result is reactionary. The aim of the author is either to 
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write a practical guide to courtship of the most pernicious sort or to re¬ 
veal the evils of polygamy as a warning to society. 

Most of the remarks on the first part apply equally well to the 
second Part. An instance of the amorous propensities of Maung Hmaing 
is afforded by his making love to a young lady over the cremation of two 
of his wives. And the lack of verisimilitude is illustrated by the reiterat¬ 
ed quarrels among his wives in verse. 

— Editor. 


THE COMPETITION FOR BURMESE MARCHING SONGS. 

Award. 

In September 1917 it was brought to the notice of the Committee of 
the Burma Research Society that Marching Songs were wanted for the 
Burinan Regiments. The Committee, with the approval of the regi¬ 
mental authorities, arranged a competition and advertised in the leading 
news papers of the Province that prizes were offered for suitable Bur¬ 
mese Marching Songs. 

The terms of the Competition were very simple. The words were 
to be Burmese and the tunc could be English or Burmese; the soldiers 
themselves were to be the judges. The prizes were to be awarded to the 
verses found by the soldiers to be most suitable for singing on the march. 
It was hoped that the result would be announced in the December num¬ 
ber of the Burma Research Society’s Journal, but the number of entries 
prevented this. It was found impossible within the time allowed to give 
a fair trial to all the verses submitted for approval. There has therefore 
been considerable delay in making the award. This however was un¬ 
avoidable. 

Some may consider the outcome of the competition disappointing 
since none of the entries has been found entirely suitable. But it is very 
unlikely that a competition of this kind should anywhere, as a direct re¬ 
sult, yield a first class marching song. You will hardly find a new 
marching song of the first class once in a hundred years; in a decade it is 
rare to find one that will live ten years. In Burma, more than elsewhere, 
it was unlikely. Most of the competitors, as many of them explained in 
covering letters, had never met a soldier on the march, nor ever seen a 
rifle, except in the illustrated papers. It was improbable that any one 
would send in a song even roughly suitable; it was quite likely that no 
one would compete at all. 

The response, however, so far as regards the number on entries, has 
been quite encouraging. Twenty-five competitors submitted thirty- 
seven sets of verses. Thirteen of these were Burmese songs arranged to 
English music; in the remaining entries both the words and music Bur¬ 
mese. The writers came from all over the countrj', from Myitkyina to 
the Delta. There was a strong entry from Kyaukse where the Burmese 
Academy of Literature, under the presidency of Ko Chit Maung, fosters 
the study and practice of Burmese verse. Seveyal entries were received 
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from the American Baptist Burmese Mission in Bassein, three or four 
entries from among the Sappers showed that the writers could handle a 
pen in the interval of handling a pick axe, and had not forgotten how to 
write while learning how to shoot. Among the other competitors were 
numbered two pongyis, an ex-Minister of the Burmese Court, two or 
three school boys, a blacksmith, and a lady. ‘That is the chief immediate 
outcome of the competition. It has been demonstrated that there is a 
wide and genuine inerest in the revival of a Burman Army and in the 
practice of writing verse. The rest is a matter of time. It is intended 
to publish the entries in book form and devote the profits to regimental 
funds. This publication will show those who tried and failed the kind of 
thing that was, and still is, wanted, and may encourage others to try 
their hand. 

The 70th Burmans recommended for a prize an entry submitted by 
Saya Bwa of Toungoo with Burmese music by Mr. P. A. Mariano. The 
Sappers found that two entries stood out above the rest as suitable for 
singing on the march} they were not quite the right songs, but they were 
songs of the right kind. The prizes are awarded in accordance with these 
recommendations. 

The first prize of Rs. 25I- goes to Messrs. P. A. Mariano and Saya 
Bwa for their song, “ Aung ze Kyaung; taung su ban." 

The second prize of Rs. 25I- is divided between Havildar Mating Ba 
Shein of the Sappers for his song to the air of “ Marching through 
Georgia,” and Maung Ba Geor of the American Baptist Burmese Mission 
for his song to the air of “ John Brown’s Body.” 
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1st Prize 


WINNING SONGS. 


Word* and tune by Sava Bwa. 
Set to music by P. A. Mariano. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIEIY. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the sub-Committee on ^th July, 1918. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, C. I. E. 

J. T. Best, Esqr. 

Prof. Maung Tin. 

W. G. Fraser, Esqr., Hon: Secretary. 

1. The minutes of the meeting held on the 20th February 1918 
were confirmed. 

2. Recorded a letter from the Chief Librarian, Vajiranana National 
Library, Bangkok, and inspected publications received from him. 

3. Considered a letter from Rev. B. M. Jones enquiring at what 
rates a set of the Journal could be forwarded for the Missionary Research 
Library, New York, and whether any concession was given to Libraries 
on current issues of the Journal. 

Resolved that as a special case and subject to copies being available, 
a set of the Journal be offered at half price, and that no concession be 
given on current issues of the Journal. 

4. Read and recorded a letter from Mr. J. Stuart conveying his 
thanks to the Society for his election as a Corresponding Member. 

5. Elected Maung Po Sa, Assistant Inspector of Schools, an 
ordinary member, proposed by the Honorary Secretary, and seconded 
by the Honorary Editor. 

6. Resolved that a report on the results of the Marching Songs 
Competition drawn up by Mr. Furnivall be now communicated to tlie 
Rangoon Press, and that the results along with the winning songs be 
published in the August issue of the Society's Journal. 

7. Considered Mr. Furnivall’s proposal that a selection to be made 
by him from entries and covering letters in the Marching Songs Com¬ 
petition should be published by the Societjf in book form. 

Resolved that the proposal be provisionally approved. The Honor¬ 
ary Secretary was empowered to request the permission of competitors 
to print their covering letters or such part of them as was found desir¬ 
able in the proposed book: and directed to make special enquiry regard¬ 
ing the possibility of printing the music of the .songs. Mr. Furnivall’s 
selection should be submitted on completion to the Sub-Committee be¬ 
fore further steps should be taken. 

8 . Resolved that in accordance with Resolution of the meet¬ 
ing of the committee on 23rd January 1918 certain members should be 
regarded as no longer members of the Society. 

9. Considered the date of the next general meeting of the Society. 

Resolved that a meeting should be held towards the end of August 

on a date to be determined later 

W. G. Fraser, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 


HONORARY SECRETARYSHIP AND TREASURERSHIP. 

The duties of the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer were made 
over, as a temporary measure, to Prof. MaungTin on the forenoon of 13th 
August 1918 by Mr. W. G. Fraser, who left on military duty to India. 

— Editor. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Rev. H. I. Marshall, A. B. Mission, Toungoo; Professors R. N. 
Crawford, M. A.; C. E. Van Horn, M. A.; C. H. Whitnah, M. Sc., Baptist 
College, Rangoon; and Mating Ba Saing, Bar-at-law, were duly elected 
members on the l6th August, 1918. 

Mr. E. A. Woods, of Messrs. Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Limited 
was duly elected a member on the 20th August 1918. 

Maung Tin, 
Honorary Secretary.; 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED SICNE APRIL 1918, Vol. VIII, Part I. 


L The Indian Antiquary, September to December 1917, and January to 
March 1918. 

2. Annual Report of the Archaelogical Survey of India, Eastern 

Circle, for 1916-17. 

3. The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 

Britain and Ireland, Vol. XLVII, 1917-^July to December. 

4. Progress Report of the Archaelogical Survey of India, 

Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1917. 

5. A Guide to Sanchi, by Sir John Marshall. 

6. Journal of the East India Association, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3, April 

and July 1918. 

7. Report of the Committee, appointed to ascertain and advise how the 

Imperial Idea may be inculcated and fostered in schools and colleges in 
Burma. (1917.) 
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THE GREATER TEMPLES OF PAGAN.* 

I 

“ The Burmese ”, says Fergusson* ” would seem to be the only 
people who having discovered the constructional value of the arch pro¬ 
per, not only never employed it as a decorative feature, but seem to be 
ashamed of its invention, and endeavoured to hide or mask it". The 
answer to all such criticism is that the original architect had an idea 
far more vital to enforce than the beauty of well radiated voussoirs. 
No great Pagan temple is important artistically on account of its orna¬ 
ment; the latter is only important on account of the temple, and the 
idea or emotion it conveys. All .such ornament is structural in the true 
sense. 

Our western point of view is right in this—that we value a build¬ 
ing in proportion as it is adapted to the end in view. But the dignity 
of art, however perfect, varies according to the dignity of that end. 
To build a church to last for centuries and protect large congrega¬ 
tions from sun and rain, is indeed something; but if this is the mere or 
main object of the architect, let us not call it religious art, nor deny 
that there are higher and less material ends. Otherwise our judgement, 
once satisfied with the soundne.ss of the building, is starved of joy. or 
must be content with barren interest in meaningless elaboration of 
detail. But true art appeals at once to the emotions, and the mind 
dwelling next on the details feels their meaning in relation to the whole. 
The joy suggests the explanation, and the explanation justifies the joy. 

How does this apply to the temples of Pagan? At first sight we 
cannot help leaping to their main idea—their straining upwards—and 
we must feel, according to our capacity, the emotions of aspiration and 
reverence. Without, we chiefly feel elevated: within, humbled; but 
both emotions are present and correlative, and both are essentially 
religious. 

Entering the porches at midday we cross the vestibule and the 
lines of corridors, outer and inner, and penetrate the darkness of the 
image-chamber, passing through all the gradations from tropic sun¬ 
light to deep gloom. Yet the effect is not oppressive. The pointed 
arches, the groined ceiling of the chambers, the half vaults of the corri¬ 
dors shouldering up, one above the other, towards the mighty attitude 
of the central mass—nothing impends; everything rises. The very 
stairways straiten upwards as a telescope. The window-apertures 
where the monks sat to read or meditate, are rarely level at the sill. 
Steps lead up to them from within and down beyond them into space. 
In fact the one grand descending line in the whole structure is the right 

• Read at the ordinary meeting: held on 29th August 1918. We arc indebted to the Bur¬ 
ma Archaeological Department for the plates and to Maung Ba Nyan, working under the 
direction of Mr. K. M. Ward, for the sketches. The references in footnotes to the plates 
have been added by Mr. Ward.— Editor. ,, , ... 

> 1 refer to the 1910 Edition of FerMsson’s History. But the chapter on hurther India 
has been “ partly re-written ” by Mr. R. Phene Spiers. 
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arm of the colossal Buddha, seated against the central pile and touch¬ 
ing earth—the attitude which has made by far the deepest appeal to the 
Burman’s imagination. The symbolism of all this is noble, and certain¬ 
ly intended. The prime purpose of the temple is to enshrine the image 
of the Master who has achieved enlightenment. He alone can stoop 
while the many rise; and his touching of earth establishes a living con¬ 
tact between aspiration and attainment. 

The bareness of the interiors which has disappointed several travel¬ 
lers, approves itself on reflection. The architect would have nothing 
to detract from the complete enforcement of his idea. Diaper paintings 
in soft earthen colours might relieve the monotony of the vaults. 
Pointed niches with small stone images or reliefs might be framed with¬ 
in the walls, in perfect harmony with the idea of the whole. Altar-rails 
where candles might be lighted and flowers laid, a stand for offerings, 
and occasionally arching doors—“ noble frames of timber with lattice- 
work panels ’’ as Yule calls them—might serve a useful purpose. If 
further detail is allowed, it usually takes the form of rude yet tender 
illustrations of the Jatakas, or life-stories of the Buddha, useful to re¬ 
mind the illiterate of the wonders of their religion. These will appear 
in small green-glazed reliefs, done in terracotta or sandstone, and set 
in panels along the basement and terraces of the exterior, where their 
colour and arrangement serve also a structural purpose which I will 
speak of later. They are also found occasionally within the corridors, 
unglazed, since their colour there would be obtrusive and glaze is not 
needed to protect them from the weather. There are cases too where 
they appear in fresco on the interior walls; but these are nearly always 
the later daubs of piety misplaced. 

But if the bare interiors arouse a sense of humility alien to the west, 
the aspiration so potently expressed in the exteriors does not fail of its 
appeal. Symonds’ description of Northern Gothic architecture is more 
truly applicable to Pagan:—“ Horizontal lines are as far as possible 
annihilated. The whole force employed in the construction has an up¬ 
ward tendency, and the spire is the completion of the edifice; for to the 
spire its countless soaring lines—lines not of stationary strength, but 
of ascendant growth—converge.” 

Plaster*—apart from its preserving quality—serves the negative 
purpose of destroying the horizontal effect of bare brick faces. The 
mouldings of plinth and cornice, with ovolo, astragal, and ogee curves 
and lotus foliation, make dead monotonous masses heave and writhe 
and climb and blossom.* All salient quoins are rounded upwards to a 
point, and the horizontal bands of the recesses are broken at intervals 
by panels in which are set the green enamelled plaques referred to 
above; this annuls all sense of weight, and when we find the same de- 


* All the mooldings are executed in plaster, which is not the coarse stuff of the present 
day, but a material as strong and lasting as Portland cement and finer in colour and composi¬ 
tion. See Yule’s account of the moulmngs, and the “ instinctive art and suggestive sldll ” 
shown in the carving. 

* See mouldings Plate, I. 
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vice repeated on succeeding storeys, and again on terrace after 
terrace, the eye leaps up from point to point of cool and brilliant 
colour. A series of pilasters all round the tiers run up from plinth to 
cornice,* their shafts adorned with ordinary and inverted V—shaped 
mouldings with rosettes or diamonds between, and where they bend 
round the corners, in particular, give an upward tendency to the iiias.s. 
Their tori are connected below with a dado of small inverted V’s, and 
above, the cushioned capitals are caught in bands of pearl and looped 
with chaplets issuing from the jaws of dragons. Above the cornice is a 
parapet slit into peaceful crenellations which, to quote Yule, are “ but 
the settings of embossed and glazed and richly coloured tiles, which 
must have formed a brilliant coronet to each successive terrace of the 
temple ”. Yet all these details are simple in effect. They are taken in 
at a glance without injury to the religious emotion; and each is the 
direct and necessary expression of the artist’s aspiration. 

Soaring lines are of course of no effect unless they spring from the 
horizontal; to give the sense of lift, there must be a weight to be lifted. 
So the architect had to keep a nicely varying proportion between his 
vertical and horizontal lines, gpving a prominence in the lower stages 
to the latter, which gradually lose, as the former gain, in importance 
towards the top. Here lies the value of the terraces, of which there 
are usuallly three receding above each of the two main tiers. The lower 
three, in spite of their crenellations, are in effect distinctly rigid and 
horizontal; but the upper ones are far shorter in length, and be.sides 
the extra lift due to the closer grouping of the corner-stupas, the centre 
of the four faces of each terrace is broken by a pointed archway, be¬ 
neath which the final flights climb steeply up the outside to the spire’ 
Thus the rate of upward motion seems to steadily accelerate. 

But the chief means by which the soaring effect is obtained, are 
three. First, by the regular use of the pointed arch within and without. 
Secondly, the flame-pediments above and around all the door-ways and 
windows, which curl upon the contour of the arch below, narrow and 
flatten against the wall as they rise, and project in tongues of masonry 
above, exactly like a wind-swept fire.* And finally the series of stupas. 
which begin from the lowest roof of the portico, extend to the corners 
of the terraces and platforms, crowning each in turn in narrowing suc¬ 
cession, and build up a pyramid of flame, as it were, around the spire. 

The perfect beauty and simplicity of the arches, only relieved 
in the major door-ways by receding orders of the same design, are evid¬ 
ence of the architect's self-control. In immediate counterpoise to this 
is the elaboration of the pediment surrounding them, which so over¬ 
powers every other detail in the temple, as to leave no doubt that here, 
if anywhere, the artist’s meaning has been clearly told. Each face of 


* See basement of Ananda Plate V, also the shaded squares along the tehees alwve the 
portal of the Gawdawpalin, indicating spaces formerly occupied by plaques (Plate IV). 

» See Plate I, fig. 3. 

• See Plates II, III, IV. 
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each of the two main tiers, and also of the porches, will have one giant 
pediment of this kind. It is supported on tall pilasters, a similar one 
within it at a lower level, while on each side of it a half pediment of the 
same design also springing from pilasters, leans up to it and builds up 
a very conflagration. The many windows, ranged in double tiers 
along the lower mass and single line along the upper, are each dressed 
with the same pattern on smaller scale. At the apex of the pediments 
the tongues usually break free altogether from the wall-faces, and in 
the porches, at least, tower far upwards into space. As if this were not 
enough. Yule finds on the Tllominlo that “ the flamboyant rays and 
spires of the pediments even up to the highest remaining terraces had 
their tips composed of pointed glazed white tiles which must once have 
given an extraordinary lustre and sparkling effect to the elevation." 

I cannot imagine a means more exquisitely conceived to solve the 
chief problem of the Pagan architect—namely, to combine reach of 
aspiration with majesty of mass. Within, majesty is achieved mainly 
in the central pillar, which (in many of the temples)! climbs uninterrup¬ 
ted, like some gigantic obelisk, from base to summit. Without, where 
majesty is centred in the superposition of square masses, the original 
architect had a well-nigh insoluble problem to face, unless his expres¬ 
sion of aspiration was to be abandoned. One might almost picture him 
in despair one day, when perhaps a neighbouring monastery or cave- 
temple, built in stone with timber doorways and teak lintels, happened 
to catch fire; and he, going out to see the sight, noted the flames pour¬ 
ing out of the windows and licking up the walls, and the wooden 
mandapas in front of the porches surging upwards in a great pyramid 
of blazing spires, the whole building lifting itself into the air in one 
ecstasy of passion. Nature alone, the great Art-Master, seems capable 
of teaching a means so simple and tremendous. 

The small stupas that uplift each of the corners, numbering in all 
about thirty around one of the major temples, make harmony with the 
flame-idea of the pediments. Those on the projecting porticoes avert 
monotony by lending a curve of ascent to the series, and impart a 
sweeping energy to the building which might otherwise be too monu¬ 
mental. Though usually the same in shape on any one temple, those 
on each temple will differ from those on any other. Nor are these simi¬ 
larities and differences unimportant, for usually their forms repeat in 
little the idea of the whole. Having studied the complete majesty of 
the That-byin-nyu, one may pause over a stupa on its platform, and feel 
the same gray beauty of spire, the same dark grandeur of square pilast- 
ered base, in one as in the other. 

The form of the pagoda-spire or sikhara, is said to be taken from 
Hindu architecture, but one has only to compare those of the Gawdaw- 
palin, That-byin-nyu, and Ananda, to see that the treatment was any¬ 
thing but conventional, but in each case was adapted at once to the 
general idea of aspiration and to the individual genius of each temple. 
Square at the base, it almost fills the platform of the highest terrace. 
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After a succession of mouldings boldly recessed and strengthened by 
projecting buttresses, four great knobs or cusps guard the comers from 
which the temple takes its final leap. The main corner lines of the spire 
now take a vertical curvature inwards, and near the comers other lines 
run parallel up the face. Between these vertical lines the faces are 
deeply marked with a series of short horizontal grooves which even 
pierce the corners, the intervening quoins being curved upwards to an 
apex, so as to carry, in spite of the jags, the upward line of the pyramid. 
The central part of each face has thus a flat lancet shape, curving in¬ 
wards to the spire: it is usually left bare except for plaster, but is some¬ 
times pierced with three or four niches, one above the other, containing 
seated images. Before the quoins of the sikhara come to a point, four 
cusps interrupt the series, and leaning in, exactly like the claws that 
hold a jewel, grasp the final pinnacle or ringed pagoda-forin, terminat¬ 
ing in the small tiara of a gilded iron htcc. 

The architectural importance of the sikhara seems to lie in its 
beautiful transition from the square to the round, the former being the 
dominant shape of the lower masses of the building, the latter being the 
necessary form of the topmost terminal pagoda. The climbing arc of 
its curvature bears a relation to the looping curves suggested by the 
line of pinnacles at the corners of the terraces. Nor are the grooves, 
I think, without meaning. It seems as though the soul, arrived thus 
high in native stature, must now climb with difficulty, jag by jag, ere it 
reaches the freedom of enlightenment. 

2 

The above description is not of any one temple, but aims at giving 
an idea of their general character. I realize the dangers of this method. 
Even those who know Oriental architecture be.st, are too fond of speak¬ 
ing of it in terms of styles rather than building.s—a practice not to be 
commended in dealing with works of art. The Pagan temples are 
not built on geometric pattern or conic sections, but bear every stamp 
of original free-hand design. The architects (the dates prove there 
were many) had a sort of half-Indian alphabet of forms in common, but 
each man expressed by different combinations very different ideas. 
The festoons and pendents which lighten the Gawdawpalin, give weight 
and mass to the Nanpaya.^ In fact the first impression of similarity 
vanishes on study. 

The long vtandapa porches, the spread of gables and door-ways, the 
depression of the upper storey, the ogee roofs and slender height of the 
Ananda, lend it a draped and static grace, a somewhat feminine intens¬ 
ity. In spite of its elaborate external ornament, its grandeur is hardly 
felt till one enters the corridors, and raising one’s eyes beyond the 
mighty doors sees a colossal image standing in radiant gentleness with¬ 
in each face of the central obelisk. Then one realizes that the sacrifice 


r The same comparison can be drawn between the Tilominlo and the Kyaukku Onhmin 
(Plate I, figs. I and 2). 
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of the middle storey was necessary, and that the Pagan architect could 
express aspiration almost as potently within his temples as without. 

The That-byin-nyu is utterly different. Here a Miltonic architect 
concentrated all his passion with an awful self-control. All meaner 
attractions are foregone. There is no facile flight of aspiration, but the 
whole intensity of the temple in the square spire. Porches are rejected, 
or admitted only to give energy to the height. On the ground-floor 
there is no image-chamber facing east; no sooner has one entered than 
one must climb. The basement is unusually massive and horizontal, 
with a single corridor, as if to show by contrast the energfy that lifts it. 
The next storey, or entresol, has a double corridor but no image. Once 
more we must ascend, this time a narrower stairway, and emerge on 
the level of a terrace from the centre of which a broad exterior flight of 
steps, significantly ramped, leads between converging lines of stupas 
towards the central shrine. The height and, above all, the flatness of 
this upper block, its door-pediments strained against the wall, indicate 
the tenseness of emotion, bursting and repressed. The stupas above 
and below rise in grand detachment, their pinnacles forming a line of 
strength rather than beauty. No temple has suffered more in detail 
from restorers. But even so it dominates all others in a classic 
grandeur, a majesty. of line, and a tragic beauty worthy of Michel 
Angelo. 

Time has lent a grimness of colour and a mountain mass to the 
Damayangyi which were not originally intended. Yet the gloom and 
depth of the long narrow vaults, and the grotesque elaboration of the 
mouldings that remain, argue a weird and haunted imgination in the 
architect. Similar in plan to the Ananda, it has far more grandeur. 
For though the corner-pinnacles seem to rise in steady gradation, in¬ 
terrupted by no great donjon as in the That-byin-nyu, the upper storey 
is given prominence by the projection of its gables, which repeat the 
gigantic height of the pilasters and pediments of the doors below. This 
gives a continence and meaning to the extended porches which is not in 
the Ananda. But no two aspiring buildings could be less alike in their 
emotion. The calmness of the Ananda has scarcely anything in com¬ 
mon with the terrors of the Damayangyi, where we seem to meet the 
yearning of despair and penetrate the caverns of a conscience. One 
might almost think that Narathu himself designed it. 

The Gawdawpalin, though its exterior plan is almost a replica of 
the That-byin-nyu, has a very different emotional effect. It is, in fact, 
the difference between classical and romantic. There is a demonstrable 
objective completeness in the That-byin-nyu, a self-control at once 
checking and emphasising the passion, which almost fixes ecstasy in an 
attitude. The appeal of the Gawdawpalin is less noble but more inti¬ 
mate; aspiration is suggested rather than defined. The basement is 
much smaller and more compact; the upper mass, in spite of the size of 
its door-pediments, is weakened in height and importance; the flights 
are generally steeper and narrower; the spire far more elongated. This 
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results in a closer grouping of the corner-stupas in four continuous 
curves of steep ascent from the basement to the spire; and herein 
chiefly lies the beauty of this temple. In the days when its colour and 
ornament were not defaced, and the delicacy of its mouldings stood in 
fair relief, it must have been second to none—not even the Tilominlo— 
in splendour of effect. Yet this was not gained without a loss in dig¬ 
nity and strength. There is a slenderness in the pinnacles, an over¬ 
emphasis in the lines of aspiration (e. g. in the double ramps leading to 
the upper tier), and a general display of energj' excessive in proportion 
to the mass lifted. The vertical lines seem capable of extension without 
injury to the design. Yet no temple has door-pediments finer in form 
than this; the peculiar arch-dressings of the door-ways, without giving 
up the flame-design, set it off with tapering horizontal tiers well calcu¬ 
lated to add weight to the basement; and if the Gawdawpalin lacks 
what Yule calls “the stupendous architectural majesty of the That- 
byin-nyu ”, it bears the impress of a great emotion. 

The other major temples have suffered too much to enable one to 
speak of their art with the same assurance, and I have said enough, I 
hope, to show that though all are dominated by the same idea of aspira¬ 
tion, each has marked peculiarities of form, intention, and effect. 

3 

No criticism of these temples should ignore their setting. In refer¬ 
ence to this, however, I have been happily anticipated. Mr. Hugh 
Fisher has noted effects of colour, Mr, Scott O’Connor those of light, 
and the pictures of Professor Martin Ward* the significant forms in 
which these temples group themselves against cloud or mi.st on the sandy 
plateau, amid cactus and millet and thistle and the ancient trees, ta¬ 
marind and white acacia; with the bald yellow scarps of Tangyi-daung, 
or the “ crinkled silk ” of the Tabayin hills and the lip of Popa in the 
distance. Visitors of Nyaung-u will always be grateful to Mr. Scott 
O’Connor for his pages on the Chaukpala ravine and the plateau be¬ 
yond. But his impressions are not always, I think, so just. He (as 
well as other writers) has contrasted the oldtime splendour of Pagan 
with the “ squalid mat-huts ” of to-day. This, I fear, is sentiment mis¬ 
placed. The huts are not squalid. In olden times no less than now, 
huts and temples must have together framed the soul of the city. To 
those who cannot imagine a great city given up to the spiritual more 
than the material, one can say—Read the numberless inscriptions of 
the period, richly human and intensely devout. Contemplate the 100 
square miles of Pagan, all dedicated to religion, with scarcely a vacant 
site even now, within the walls or without, for a king’s palace of any 
size or splendour, not to speak of the vast population of the city’s prime. 
Notice the careful beauty of each separate brick, even when taken from 


• I am particukrly grateful to Professor Ward for numerous suggestions helping me to 
appreciate these temples. No one, I think, has a firmer grasp of their significance than he. 
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the depths of a great stupa, and contrast with it the rubble of our Nor¬ 
man pillars. And reflect that each temple was built not in centuries, 
but months. Weigh the significance of this sentence in Yule's account 
of one of the later and less frequented temples, remembering how short 
was the period when Pagan was inhabited: “ The plaster on the walls 
of a staircase leading to the upper terraces, at the height of a man’s 
shoulder, was rubbed and polished, as if by the passage of multitudes 
during ages of occupancy Read Forchhammer about the literary 
activities of the Kyaukku Onhmin. And turn finally to the native 
chronicles, and making allowance for mediaeval fads of thought and the 
flowery style of later court-historians, question whether these cam¬ 
paigns for books and relics can altogether be dismissed with a smile. 
And if the crimes of Narathu and the coarseness of Tayok-pye-min ob¬ 
trude themselves, balance with them the character of Alaung-sithu, 
who wrote prayers like St. Augustine and dealt with kingdoms like 
St. Louis. Add to all these our natural pre-conception of the conditions 
necessary to the production of great religious art; and one can scarcely, 
I think, resist the conclusion that the desire to escape Samsara was 
genuine and widespread, and was reflected in the poorness of their huts 
no less than in the grandeur of their temples. The present condition of 
Burmans, backward in all but the essentials of civilisation, yet so ad¬ 
vanced in those, argues to the same effect. 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE. 


1. 

Since Himawunta crimped thy hills 
And rivers in their grooves 
inlaid. 

As some niello-worker fills 
With filagree his hammered 
blade, 

2. 

And wreathes in foliation deep 
Scarce visible his figured part, 

So histories in thy jungle sleep 
Where wake the wonders of thine 
art. 

3- 

Who built the kilns of Hmawza^ 
Who 

Pointed the ardours of the grav 

Flame-pyramid of Tha-byin-nyu? 
God knows not such an art in 
clay. 


4- 

The lotus-towers of Angkor rise 
In swamp and forest; and Pagan 

Buried in burning sand defies 
The scattered dust of Kubla 
Khan. 

5- 

Though .\laung-sithu’s Cave is 
decked 

With prayer more sweet than 
lotus-scroll. 

Though Damayan’s great glooms 
reflect 

The terrors of Narathu’s soul, 

6 . 

Nameless the architect who gave 
Elach terrace tongues of rapt 
desire. 

Who made each portal’s architrave 
Lick up the walls like flattened 
fire. 
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7* 

Who narrowed to a point of light 
The stooping vault, the steepen¬ 
ing stair, 

And heaved in epicyclic night 
The silent cloisters tall and bare. 

8 . 

There sits alone the Buddha, Calm 
He bends o’er earth his forehead 
wide; 

His rounded knees are spread; his 
arm 

Falls forward as a plunging tide; 

9- 

His brooding eyelids dome; his lips 
A solemn distant smile expand; 

The robe across his bosom slips 
Toward the levels of his hand 

10. 

He touches earth. Dynamic 
Thought 

Has Mara’s armies put to flight. 

Unravelled fate through fate, yet 
wrought 

No wrinkle on his visage white. 

11. 

This face a thousand thousand 
spires 

Called up along the plain and 
still 

With leaf of flaming gold it fires 
The crest of every tangled hill. 

13 . 

From Chaukpala’s embowered ab¬ 
yss 

To Lawkananda’s open strand, 

Where Myinkaba’s old channels 
kiss 

And coil their tamarinds in sand. 


13 - 

As far as Popa's stormy lip 
Where frowns the Mahagiri 
witch 

To see Sarabha’s gateway strip 
Her potence to a painted niche, 

14 

Close-huddled folk and kings who 
dared 

In myriad temples, mile on mile, 
To soar beyond Samsara, spared 
No palace room, no civil pile; 

15 - 

No pomp of avenues or towers 
Like Yasovarman’s moated seat 
In Angkor, where the jungle flo¬ 
wers 

Entangle Mahesvara’s feet. 

16. 

To Tilominlo's coloured heights 
At dawn the cactus-shadows 
win; 

Eve o’er the tarnished river lights 
The candles of Gawdawpalin; 

17 - 

By night, beyond the acacia boughs 
Warped upward as an out¬ 
stretched hand. 

The porches of Ananda drowse 
In scrolls of silver moonlight 
spanned. 

18. 

Within, the Cosmic Cycles wait 
Review by four colossal Powers, 
While pigmy people bowed with 
fate 

File on and kneel and lay their 
flowers. 

19. 

What men are we! Our infidel 
And tender-horned souls rely 
On casing churches squat—the 
shell 

We shrink into awhile to die. 


2 
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20 . 

Impersonal, unseen, the fire 
Of life, whose tinder all things 
are. 

Mid smoking jungle lifts its spire. 
Where mind and- matter writhe 
and jar. 


21. 

Yet feel we, under death and birth. 
In masonry of souls proceed 
Man’s architecture of his earth. 
Built not on luxury but need. 

G. H. Luce. 
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PLATE IV 



PORTAL OF THE GAWDAWPALIN. 

Comparing this with Plates II, HI one sees that it is the smallest, the most pointed and the 
moat flamboyant. The corner 'flames* fly out in a wide sweep which would not have been 
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SUNLIGHT AND SOAP.* 


You will all, I suppose, remember the little incident of Parelles and 
the drum. Now I must admit that at the present moment I can sym¬ 
pathise with Parelles. I knew just exactly how he felt when the drum 
had to be produced. But I can urge extenuating circumstances for hav¬ 
ing undertaken to give this lecture. It has I believe for some time been 
generally felt that this annual exhibition of arts and crafts which is the 
occasion of our meeting was incomplete as long as the art and craft of 
literature remained unrepresented, that some annual stock-taking of 
literary progress was desirable. And many I think have also felt that 
there should be some connection between this exhibition and our So¬ 
ciety for the study and encouragement of literature, art and science. 
In attempting to comply with these demands we are making a new 
departure and in mitigation of my rashness I can plead that some one 
had to take the first step. That may excuse but cannot justify me; my 
only justification can be that I shall interest you in what I am going to 
say. I have at least some confidence that you are interested in what I 
want to talk about, you have shown that by your presence here. The 
subject of my lecture is suggested, almost prescribed, by the occasion 
of our meeting. This is the first meeting of our Society at which at- 
tendence has been thrown open to the public, and it is the first time 
that we have held a meeting in connection with this exhibition. Obvi¬ 
ously this is a convenient opportunity for considering what we mean by 
it all, what is the use. the practical benefit of exhibitions such as this, 
and of a Society such as ours. Can we contribute in any way to the 
progress of Burmese arts and crafts, can we encourage literature, art 
and science; within what limits and by what methods and, most of all, 
is the game worth the candle; are we just wasting our time, or, at best, 
indulging in a harmless pastime? 

You will notice that on the syllabus “Arts and Crafts” is given 
as the subject of this lecture. I am afraid however that the title is 
rather misleading. It is not quite the title that I should have chosen, 
it is not, in fact the title that I chose. I wanted to call it “ Sunlight and 
Soap ”, but our energetic secretary, either because of his imperfect sym¬ 
pathy with the allusiveness of a southron, or because he considered the 
phrase lacking in decorum, demurred to my suggestion and directed 
me to choose a substitute by telegram, or he would invent one of his 
own. He had not prepaid the reply, so I left it at that, but if I can suc¬ 
ceed in making clear what I am driving at I think you will agree that 
" Sunlight and Soap ” would have been a more accurate description. 

It is not my phrase, not even my idea. I owe both the phrase and 
the root idea of the matter to a Burman, a cusual acquaintance whom 
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I met on Mergui pier. Some of you will know Mergui, the Island of 
Delight, the Malays call it. It is a pleasant place with blue seas and 
wooded islands. Beyond the town there is a little pier, and one even¬ 
ing when I had walked out there to enjoy the freshness of the breeze 
I found a Burman on the pier, sitting, meditating. We watched the 
colours change and fade, and at the time that two brothers meeting 
could hardly recognise each other I turned homewards. The Burman 
also rose and as we went along the pier we fell to talking. 

“You know,” he remarked, “we need that, we Burmans. You 
people who wear trousers, like soap and disinfectants and drains and 
bye-laws and conservancy inspectors; if there is dirt lying about you 
seem to feel unhappy; perhaps, if there was too much dirt, it might 
make you ill. That’s the way we feel, working day after day, earning 
our bread; we feel unwashed; unless we have our fill of sunlight and 
shadow and the blue mist over the river our mind is perturbed. If we 
are deprived of it too long we fall ill. That is the difference between 
you and us; we need sunlight, just as you need soap ”. 

- That is only one way of saying that east is east and west is west, 
but the difference had not struck me in quite that way before. Now if 
there is this fundamental difference between east and west, as is so 
often alleged, or until recently was so often alleged, if there is no meet¬ 
ing place whatever this exhibition that we have attended is of very little 
use, and our Society is of no use, no serious use, no practical use at all. 
It behoves us then to examine that old tradition, which like so many of 
our old traditions is really of quite modern growth. Fortunately the 
case has been recently and very ably stated in a book entitled “ Form 
and Colour by Mr. Phillips, the art-critic. He has worked out in detail, 
and amplified with abundant illustration, the suggestion of my Burman 
acquaintance that the east is emotional, governed by the senses, and the 
west practical, governed by the intellect. He finds in Art and Nature a 
corresponding antithesis between Form and Colour. Let me state his 
theory in his own words; “ Form is always in all circumstances of art or 
nature intellectual in its essence. It speaks directly to the understanding. 
Moreover in consequence of its intellectual nature it appeals most strong¬ 
ly to intellectual races and periods. It is strong wherever and whenevet 
intellect is developed, and weak wherever and whenever intellect is un¬ 
developed. If the sense for form has always prevailed in the west it is 
because the west has particularly relied upon and cultivated the intellec¬ 
tual faculty. Further, in the West it has prevailed most and achieved its 
finest successes when the intellectual stimulus behind it was freshest and 
most vital, as in classic Greece and Renaissance Italy. On the other hand 
colour being emotional in its essence has always appealed most strong¬ 
ly to emotional races. Thus the colour sense is indigenous to the East 
because the East has always relied upon the emotional faculty, the 
faculty of passive intuition as opposed to active thought.” He proceeds 
to draw up categories of contrasting qualities; hard and soft, positive 


(1) “Form and Colour” L. March Phillips, (London, Duckworth & Co. 1915.) 
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and negative, active and passive, masculine and feminine, solid and 
fluid, intellectual and emotional, form and colour; the former, he says, 
characterise the West, the latter the East; soap and sunlight, as my 
Burman acquaintance put it. 

Now it would hardly be possible to state the antithesis between 
West and East more strongly; if this great difference does exist be¬ 
tween them how futile are the professions of our Society, and how 
sterile these annual exhibitions! Let us then examine his arguments. 
You will notice that there are three parallel antitheses. He contrasts 
Form and Colour, Intellect and Emotion, West and East. In nature 
the emotional appeal of colour increases as it is liberated from the 
control of form. In daylight there may be vivid colouring, but objects 
strike our attention by their form, and the colour only serves to denote 
their form more clearly and thus to accentuate their intellectual appeal. 
At dusk, in deep woods, in cloudy sunsets, or in the moonlight, the play 
of light and shade exerts its influence directly on the emotions, the qual¬ 
ity of form is veiled, objects hold our attention by their colour, our 
rational faculties are drugged and our emotional nature is set free. It 
is the same in art. We have Greek sculpture and Greek architecture 
appealing to the intellect through form, and representing the West un¬ 
touched by oriental influences. On the other hand, where eastern influ¬ 
ences have impinged upon the West, we have Byzantine interiors, 
mediaeval glass work and the Venetian painters, appealing to the emo¬ 
tions through colour. 

In the East there is no history nor progress because these are in¬ 
tellectual achievements; emotion is personal and not to be communicat¬ 
ed. Even in the theory of life, in philosophy, the East has repudiated 
form; Aneissa, Anatta, matter is an illusion, impermanent and conse¬ 
quently form is meaningless. But colour is supreme in daily life; in the 
clothing of the people, in the streets and the bazaars we find a wealth of 
colour that betrays the predominance of emotion over intellect, just as 
the sombre trapping of the west bespeak the supremacy of reason. 

That is a broad outline of his argument, a summary incomplete and 
over-simplified, but sufficient for our purpose. In the East sunlight for 
ever warm, and still to be enjoyed, for us the weariness, the fever, and 
the fret, the busy cares of polishing and scrubbing. East is East and 
West is West, and he has shown us the reason why. Let us apply this 
theory to Burma, to the East we know. 

What better example could we find than Burma, this “ land of 
colour, light and laughter." The emotional nature of the Burman is 
emphasised in every annual report and every tourist’s handbook; it is a 
commonplace of universal and every day experience. How is it with art 
in Burma? The national art, the art in which the Burman is probably 
unrivalled, the art of dress, is wholly, in Burma, an art of colour. With 
that exception the arts of form and colour hardly exist. Excluding the 
era of Pagan, a few traditional models have satisfied the architectural 
instincts; there is carving of wood and ivory, but no sculpture, and the 
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paintings are merely conventional designs or coloured patterns. None 
of these have great artistic interest. But the buildings are plastered 
with gold, vermilion and mosaic; the carvings and drawings, though in¬ 
accurate and lacking in detail, have bold suggestive outlines. Take the 
typical figure of a horse. You have never seen a horse quite like it, 
anatomically it is incorrect, but, far better than many drawings technic¬ 
ally accurate, it does convey the ideal figure of a horse, the horse of the 
Psalmist, his neck clothed with lightning, stamping the ground and saying 
ha! ha! to the enemy. Again, what European artist could be more suc¬ 
cessful than the Burman in suggesting the weight and wisdom of the 
elephant? The form is wrong but the feeling is there. Let us just 
glance through the hand-book in this exhibition. In the silver work “the 
shapes are few and the differences are rather in ornamentation and size 

than in outline. The figures have traditional poses, cramped 

and unnatural to European eyes, but to those who understand, they tell 
the story much more completely than would mere accurate drawings.” 
The jewellery again, is “ mostly of a rather stereotyped design.” Or 
turn to the remarks on the use of wood in architecture. “ Unlike archi¬ 
tectural ornament in Western countries, which as a general rule empha¬ 
sizes structural detail, the Burman wood carver sought rather, by his 
work, to hide and disguise the skeleton which he covered. His work was 
ornamentation pure and simple; it has no structural meaning.” Other 
excerpts might be made but these will suffice to show that the funda¬ 
mental contrast alleged to distinguish East and West not only can be 
traced in Burmese art but finds official recognition in the local Art De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. Phillips has only considered the arts of form and colour, of 
sculpture, architecture and painting, but in every art there is form and 
colour, reason and emotion; in literature also and in music. In literature, 
prose is the language of reason, poetry the language of emotion. In 
Burmese literature there is no prose. Or rather, we may say that the 
prose is not literature; there are law books, and chronicles, and historical 
records, but these are not art forms. Here you may wish to interrupt me 
with the remark that I have forgotten the novel. The novel is a recent 
development, we will deal with that later. There is also the specialised 
form of poetic prose, but that is euphuism, rather it is vers libres, poetry 
lacking even the form of verse. Thus Burmese Literature is really con¬ 
fined to poetry, and this is super-poetry, poet's poetry, it is so largely 
built of colour, of emotion, that it is almost unintelligible to the Euro¬ 
pean; and much of it is unintelligible to many Burmans. As I have sug¬ 
gested elsewhere, the poet creates the ornaments conscious that a fit 
audience will supply the argument. Again, in Burmese music the 
European ear which is not deafened by the strident clarion will recog¬ 
nise ever recurring emotional crises in continual succession. I do not 
say that the music is devoid of form, but the form is of the simplest, and 
though straightforward in intention, is always on the point of vanishing 
in a coruscade of variations. Throughout the whole range of Burmese 
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life and art, colour and emotion are supreme; form, the intellectual qual¬ 
ity, is almost non existent. Here in Burma, if any where. East is East 
and West is West, and we of the West are out of place as, quakers at a 
carnival. 

What more is there to say? “ Look how far the East is also from 
the West.” Our fathers have told it unto us and men of old time have 
declared it. Here we have the whole mystery explained; the West is 
intellectual, the East emotional; intellect is expressed through form, 
emotion is expressed in colour; the art of the west is the art of form, 
the art of the east is the art of colour. We test this explanation and out 
of our own private experience we find it corroborated. With Mr. Phil¬ 
lips we may contrast the “ steady unhurried step, the self controlled al¬ 
most emotionless manner, the purpose expressed in look and bearing, 
the disciplined clear scientific well-organised system of life ” among 
western peoples with “ the passion, the emotional force, the spiritual bias 
and the weak indefinite impulses in the sphere of practical execution 
which make up the play of forces in Oriental life.” 

And yet.and yet.we are of the West and criticism is our 

heritage. As business men, as practical men, we have no use for such a 
theory. If it is true it is superfluous; if untrue, it is dangerous. If the 
theory be true and the East has no faculty for business it is waste of 
time to talk about it. We need only do business, and take business pro¬ 
fits. If, however, the east has a faculty for business, the theory may 
blind us to the fact until we wake up one day and find that the business 
has been taken over by the East. And some of us, all of us here perhaps, 
will resent the suggestion that we are moving among impenetrable my¬ 
steries, that we may touch not, taste not, handle not; that the sanctuary 
is closed against us, that we may never venture beyond the outer court, 
the court of the gentiles. 

Let us then test the theory by some particular applications. Mr. 
Phillips, in contrasting the principles of Eastern and Western architec¬ 
ture, cites the War Office as an example. “The quality of Western 
architecture,” he says, “ is unmistakable. I do not pretend that it is al¬ 
ways or even that it is often beautiful, but it persistently retains the attri¬ 
butes which mark a constructive race.Among the ugly buildings of 

London it is probable that the New War Office will secure in the judg¬ 
ment of history a high place. But let the reader the next time that he 
/passes it force his reluctant eyes to appreciate the rigid, perfect construc¬ 
tion of every part of it, and he will agree that there is something here 
more noteworthy even than ugliness. Not a throb of pleasure in the 
work itself, in the things taking shape under their hands, not a moment's 
pride in the thought that their fellow citizens would look with delight at 
their achievement, helped on those workers. It was mere dull stupid 
routine from beginning to end.Is it not evident that to these work¬ 

men the clear and exact definition of form is something sacred, so sacred 
that even when it is put to senseless uses, even when it is wholly cut off 
from the life of the present and made to convey a few classical allusions 
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and ideas which nobody understands, or cares for, they still instinctively 
treat form with care and reverence.” 

Now you will notice that this eulogy is not of the architect; it is of 
workers. But if you look down the road at the new hospital you will see 
something equally marvellous. I do not wish to suggest that the new 
Hospital is as ugly as the London War Office; in its way, and if there 
were room to look at it, it is as fine a specimen of bureaucratic byzantine 
as any building in the east; but it has this quality in common with the 
War Office, that it shows no signs of tumbling down, and the workmen 
must presumably have been inspired with the same reverence for form. 
These workmen, of course, were orientals, and if the mechanical accu¬ 
racy of the War Office buildings indicates the instinctive respect of the 
workmen for form the same instinctive respect is manifested in the 
hospital. 

Let us try again. “The best of Hindu thought,” he says, “is record¬ 
ed in the apses and domes of a Byzantine interior, in the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s and in the domes of St. Sophia.” However much these shrines 
may owe to oriental influence they are strange repositories for the best 
of Hindu thought. On the other hand we need not go outside of Burma 
to find Eastern examples of the art of form; granted that the Ananda 
lacks simplicity, the mass of the Thatpyinyu and the majesty of the 
Dhammayangyi depend for their effect on form alone, far more so than 
do Greek temples with the play of light and shade thrown from their 
columns on the marbles of the wall of floor. Here we have form in the 
East and colour in the West. 

Form then is not the prerogative of the West nor colour of the East, 
and the theory is unsound. Even more unsound are the deductions from 
art to life. For one meeting place of east and west is obvious; they meet 
in the market place, in the bazaar. I do not refer to exceptional cases, 
such as the Tata works in Bengal, the Parsi banks and cotton mills of 
Bombay, nor to the practical achievements of Japan; but here, in Burma, 
in the rice trade, in timber, in cotton, in beans, in every article of import 
and export, East and West do meet, I do not say on equal terms, but on 
the same terms, and any one who considers that the East cannot furnish 
men of business will be cured of his delusion if he tries to rent a house in 
Cantonments in Rangoon. We find then that there is no fundamental 
necessary difference between East and West. They meet in the market 
place, and on the race course. They may meet in our Society. We have 
led Burma to the Market place; in the nature of things there is no reason 
why we should not lead it further by encouraging literature, art and 
science, and by assisting the development of Burriiese arts and crafts. 
But we are as far as ever from ascertaining how we can do and what 
limits are set to our endeavours. 

Let us briefly glance at what has been attempted in the past. The 
history of these attempts begins with Bentinck who, as Macaulay has 
told us in the inscription on his statue, made it “ his constant study to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations committed 
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to his charge But in those days there was only one standard of pro¬ 
priety in art and conduct, one standard of civilization; our own. 
Macaulay, looking forw'ard to the days when all the Idolaters would for¬ 
sake the Waters of the Ganges for the pure Fountain of the Protestant 
Religion, had visions of them seated in mid-Victorian attitudes on mid- 
Victorian chairs with orthodox antimacassars to protect the leather from 
cocoanut oil. In those days the school-master was abroad, panto-prag¬ 
matic, and very much abroad in India, instructing the Indian’s untutored 
mind. It was above all the age of practical instruction; Mr. Squeer.s was 
teaching his scholars to spell winders and—a little later—in South Ken¬ 
sington budding scientists were learning how to measure off millimetres 
on glass rods. Here also w'e have been giving practical instruction in 
aesthetics. We have built a cathedral and in effect told the Burnian that 
that is our idea of Beauty dedicated to Religion, a Chief Court to show 
him our idea of Beauty dedicated to Justice, a Secretariat, representing 
our idea of Beauty dedicated to Bureaucracy, and a Jubilee Hall to give 
him our idea of Beauty dedicated to Jubilation. We have been at that 
some time and we do not seem to have affected his sense of beauty very 
greatly, Burmese architecture continues much on the same old lines. 
The Art Department was another medium of instruction. That was 
given away in a report dating from the eighties where you will find an 
obiter dictum upon art. I have quoted it before but it will bear repeti¬ 
tion. “ Of all the artists working under the Art Department Mg. So- 
and-so is the best. He works up to time, complies wdth orders in rota¬ 
tion and takes apprentice pupils.”* The perfect artist! We had tried 
to lead the Burman along the way that he should go, and had only reach¬ 
ed the point of putting art on a commercial basis: we had come back to 
the market place, to utilitarianism, where we started. 

By then, however, the \ein of mid-Victorian inspiration had petered 
out; in Burma, as in India, there was a period of stagnation during which 
there was nothing doing in the art line. We had recognised the futility 
of endeavours and marked time awaiting the new impulse that Lord 
Curzon brought. He was the apostle-missionary of a new gospel, the 
gospel of helplessness. The ancient monuments that the mid-Victorian 
had despised now became sacred edifices, sacrosanct. It was sacrilege 
to improve them, Philistine to restore them; the proper course, the only 
artistic course, was to conserve them. We confessed frankly that the 
genius which they enshrined was dead, and conservation became the 
order of the day. The authorities emphasised ” the importance of not 
adding in the course of repairing a building, any feature to it which does 
not actually exist at the time the repairs are first taken in hand, how¬ 
ever strong the presumption may be that it originally existed before the 
structure fell into decay.”* The pious Kyaungtaga who wished to em¬ 
bellish with a back ground of mosaic the golden figures of the Ananda 
was regarded as a Vandal. When the Petleik Pagoda was unearthed 


* Report on General Administration. 1886. 

» Report of Supt., Archaeological Survey, Burma for 190fr07, p. 9. 
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the ambulatory was given a roof of concrete that certainly can never be 
mistaken for any part of the original design. For such an attitude there 
is something to be said; this much at least, that if the spirit of great 
deeds be dead, it is unprofitable to attempt them. But conservation of 
the letter was sin against the spirit, we no longer attempted to tell the 
Burman what to say, we were just helpless. There was a picture in Punch 
with the legend, “ Go and see what little Cissie is doing and tell her not 
to.” That was the attitude we adopted. We posted up notice boards 
warning the Burman of¥ all paths but the one that he had already been 
along. That, we thought, was safe. Conservation may have been his¬ 
tory but it certainly was not art, and the only positive result was utili¬ 
tarian, utilitarian in two senses, that it was concerned, not with artistic, 
but with historic values, and secondly that it gave us structures like the 
concrete roof of the Petleik which had no merit but utility. Thus we 
had taken the Burman down another blind alley and the helpless school 
like its predecessor led directly to the market place. 

It did not take very long to find that out, and there was a somewhat 
curious result. For the discovery resulted in a reaction to a pessimistic 
type of philosophic laissez faire. Mr. Havell was the master of the new 
school, and he and his disciples urged that, save for a few elect souls 
such as themselves, we were so helpless before the mysteries of eastern 
art that it was hopeless to look for any good results from any attempt 
at interference whatsoever. We were sure to do harm and could not do 
any good; much better leave bad alone. He was of the opinion that “ it 
would be far better if India were allowed to work out her own artistic 
salvation without interference from the state.”* Here with the hopeless 
and hopeless school, we were back again at laissez faire. 

Of all attempted solutions of the problem this is the most patently 
unsound. It may be true that we cannot teach the Burman artist what 
to say; and it may be true that we cannot buttress up dead art without 
reacting unfavourably on living art, that if we succeed in imposing as 
the standard old forms and old convention, we thereby tend to cramp 
and warp those new forms and new conventions that may be necessary 
to the expression of new ideas; but it is quite certain that we can not 
abnegate and disclaim all right of interference without by our very abne¬ 
gation and disclaimer exercising influence. If no course be humanly 
possible but laissez faire, it is certain with the certainty of natural physi¬ 
cal law that laissez faire is quite impossible. 

A few j'^ears ago I paid a visit to Saigon, and while staying there 
took the train to a small town in the suburbs. In the same compartment 
was a young Annamese going to the same place. We had the carriage to 
ourselves, and got into conversation, very broken conversation in very 
broken French. Arrived at our destination we gave up our tickets to the 
station master, an ex-soldier who evidently spent his abundant leisure 
in cultivating his kitchen garden and living comfortably on the products. 
The boy appeared to have no business in particular and he constituted 


* “ The Ideals of Indian Art,” E. B. Havell, (London, John Murray 1911 .) 
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himself my guide round the little town. He was enthusiastically French 
and pointed out with admiration all the achievements of the French ad¬ 
ministration; the train, the roads, the public buildings, the liquor shop, 
the police station, and the bazaar. Near the bazaar there were some 
oitt-houses; these in particular took his fancy. “ Fairs belles —making 
pretty,” he said in Vllth Standard French fairc belles leo cabinets nest- 
ce-pas, fairc beaucoup belles making much pretty.” That was not the ad¬ 
jective that any European would have appointed to cabinets of the ordin¬ 
ary Public Works Department pattern. Nor would this Annamese boy 
have thought them beautiful if he had had any standard of his own to 
judge them by. But he had none. The comfort of the train, the excel¬ 
lence of the roads appealed to him; he liked being comfortable just as 
much as the French station master with his kitchen garden: that he had 
in common with the French, they judged these things by the same 
standard. But in the points of difference between the French and the 
Annamese he had nothing to guide his taste. We need not have gone 
to Cochin China for an example. We can illustrate the principle from 
the little hand book of this Exhibition, which we have already quoted. 
We find that “the ugly black umbrella” has replaced the old Burmese 
style of umbrella in popular use partly because of the prestige attaching 
to anything European, partly because of the greater convenience in 
carrying it. Again our attention is directed to “ the hideous- cast iron 
railings which many modern pagoda trustees with their hybrid tastes 
often regard as suitable.” The diminished authority of native standards 
has exaggerated natural defects; in wood-carving the mass of meaning¬ 
less detail and “ over-elaboration of workmanship has rather increased 
than decreased of late years.” Convenience in handling an umbrella 
makes the same appeal to Burman and European, that such an object 
should be beautiful had never occurred to the European and in that as¬ 
pect of an umbrella they have no common standard. There is no dis¬ 
puting about tastes because all tastes are different and no disputing 
about convenience because all convenience is the same. 

There you have the two conditions which absolutely preclude a policy 
of laissez faire; you may abstain from interfering but you can not leave 
things alone. It is not a mere human impossibility but a physical im¬ 
possibility. The abnormal sense of beauty of the Annamese Kalatha may 
have been individual but that it was at all possible was due to a defective 
and lop-sided social environment. 

This perhaps is a little obscure. It is, obviously, not quite easy to 
appreciate or by this time it would be a platitude. I will try to make it 
clear. There is a very instructive episode in the recent history of Cochin 
China. The French kept a tame Emperor who ratified all their decrees. 
But somehow the most absolute decrees bearing the sign-manual of the 
Emperor carried no weight; the country swarmed with dacoits, within 
sight of the capital there were villages in flames, the countrj- was in debt, 
trade was at a stand still, and the whole province in disorder; the local 
mandarins professed good will but seemed quite incapable of anything 
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beyond gfood words. Until some Frenchmen found that an imperial seal 
existed, without which no royal act was valid. The emperor had been 
keeping this in his pocket, but the French borrowed it and had no fur¬ 
ther trouble. The seal was nothing, but it stood for everything. It was 
a symbol; the Emperor was really nothing more than a symbol, he was 
(officially the head of administration and defence and he does not seem to 
have had much of a head for either. But he stood for very much more 
than that. He was the centre of religion, art and science. When his 
authority devolved upon the French they conducted the business of ad¬ 
ministration and defence much more effectively than he had done, but 
they could not be for the Annamese the centre of religion, art and 
science. The centre of attraction, the balance of the system had been 
disturbed; the forces that had focussed round the Emperor were dissip¬ 
ated, virtue had gone out of the social body, decomposition had set in. 
The boy’s social environment was dis-organised, defective, the standard 
of his race had fallen; not the boy alone, but the whole of his society had 
become deracinc. On the other hand there had been re-organisation, but 
this had been on different lines. The very normal and human apprecia¬ 
tion of comfort and good living that he shared with the comfortable 
French Station master was in no way distinctively a human character. 
It was no more human than are the monkeys in the Zoo here when they 
cuddle up together on a cold morning, or when they scratch themselves 
with such very human zest. So, in Burma, the Burman and the Euro¬ 
pean, the Chinaman and Indian have nothing in common but their ap¬ 
petites. The lines of re-organisation are determined by the highest com¬ 
mon factor. These problems of dis-organisation and re-organisation are 
the most difficult that face us in the East; so long as these two processes 
continue there can be no question of laissez faire. Only two attitudes 
are possible towards art, science and all those aspects of life that are not 
purely material: For and Against. In the most literal sense of the 
words, he that is not for them is against them. Mr. Havell's solution is 
impossible. 

That brings us to a deadlock. We examined the proposition that 
some fundamental difference separated East and West and found it to be 
untenable; East and West do meet in the market place, and there is 
nothing to forbid us hoping to discover some other common ground. 
But our attempt to teach the East what to say was a failure, it led 
straight back to utilitarianism, to the market place. Our endeavour to 
teach the east what not to say took us no further. The suggestion that 
the East might get on better by itself proved unworkable. Theoritically 
we found it possible to influence the East, but we found that it was not 
humanly practicable to exert any conscious, voluntary influence, and, on 
the other hand, that it was quite impossible not to exercise an unconsci¬ 
ous involuntary influence. That is the dead lock. 

Now we are looking for a key. You may remember that Sir Henry 
Maine was once looking for a key. He noticed that mankind was 
normally unprogressive and the cause of the occasional fits of progress 
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he held to be " one of the great secrets which enquiry had yet to penet¬ 
rate If we can ascertain why the modern East displays such gjeat 
material progress, and at the same time in other aspects of life so little 
progress, some would even say deterioration, we shall have taken a long 
step towards making a general advance along the whole line. The 
analogy of Form and Colour, Intellect and Emotion does enable us to 
hazard a wide solution. While Mr. Phillips professes to be contrasting 
East and West, and to find intellect in the West, emotion in the East, 
he is really contrasting Greek and Hindu; not Greek and Hindu as such, 
but the modern world that has passed under Greek influence with the 
world in which this influence has been weak or absent. That is the real 
line of demarcation between the progressive and rational world and the 
stagnant and emotional world. I do not wish to assert that progress is 
a monopoly of the intellect, but, without the intervention of reason, pro¬ 
gress, if the word then means anything, can only be by the expedient of 
trial and error, just as a dog by trial and error finds the way to raise a 
latch. Reason saves all that waste of life, of energy and time, and man, 
the rational animal, is a labour-saving device of nature. Progressive 
eras are those in which the intellect is liberated. The Greek set the 
fashion of asking questions and we have caught it from them. The in¬ 
tellectual attitude is a property of nurture rather than of nature, an ac¬ 
quired character. It is the character, not of the West, but of the modern 
West; it is not germinal, no original native property of our species, we 
have acquired it, and what we have acquired we can pass on. In fact we 
have passed it on. The intellectual attitude with all its limitations is 
much more characteristic of the modern East than of the West; it is the 
stigma of the nouveaux riches in the world of western civilization, of the 
Russian intelligentsia, of the Young Turk, and I might cite other ex¬ 
amples nearer England. Try the modern East by the other side of the 
analogy, and where you can find a greyer, more colourless world than 
that in which we live, not the East of our surroundings, there is colour 
and to spare, but the modern East to which all of us here belong, the 
modem East has caught the intellectual attitude in the aggravated form 
of intellectualism. 

That is all that we have transmitted the intellectual attitude, pro¬ 
bably all that we can transmit, certainly all that we, in the mass, can do; 
individuals may do more. Here then we have the limit of our influence; 
we can only hope to exercise an influence within the province of reason, 
of intellect. 

This immediately indicates a method and tells us where we have 
hitherto gone wrong. Art is the expression of emotion and with 
Macaulay we have tried to teach them what to feel and what to say, or 
with Lord Curzon what not to feel and what not to say. What they 
ought to feel, or not to feel, to say or not to say, is, and can be no con¬ 
cern of ours. But how to say whatever he may have to say is very largely 
an intellectual problem; in that we can help him. When Japanese art 
invaded Europe in the nineties it brought no message as to what to say 
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but it taught new methods. Here in Burma we have had one similar 
conspicuous success, there is one outstanding example of a new art form 
that has taken on, the novel. The IVuttu. the Zat-ok had been known for 
centuries, but they were inadequate as means of expression; the possi¬ 
bilities of the novel form were appreciated, and have been successfully 
exploited. Notice also that those novels have been least esteemed which 
have held most closely by European models, have been translations or 
adaptions rather than original Burman themes. That is one way then 
in which we can assist and encourage Burmese art. we must leave to 
them the emotion to be expressed, but we can help them in the method 
of giving expression to what they feel. 

Let us turn again to the Hand-book for suggestions. We read on 
the first page that one of the objects of the Exhibition is to bring the 
craftsmen together, to give them “ an opportunity of comparing their 
craftsmanship with that of others and of learning, by the comparison, 
how their work may be extended in scope and improved in technique ”. 
The separate sections illustrate this general thesis, show what has been 
done, suggest what there is still to do. Thus the making of silver 
statuettes had long been practised and “ under the guidance of Mr. Tilly 
they have readily taken up the making of bronze statuettes.” The 
" hideous cast iron railings ” of the modern pagoda platform " might well 
be replaced by wrought iron of local design and execution In pottery 
“ it only needs a closer study of processes for them to take a place among 
art potters ”. Such arc the legitimate functions of an exhibition such as 
this and along this line we may make valuable contributions to Burmese 
art and look for positive results. 

There is still another matter even more important in which they re¬ 
quire our help. It is not enough for the merchant to have something to 
sell and to know how to sell it; he has to find a market. I remember 
once a cultivator who received some seed from the agricultural depart¬ 
ment, followed their directions closely and obtained a bumper crop; it 
was of course new soil for that crop. But there was no one to buy it. 
That is a problem of organisation, wholly an intellectual problem. It is 
the same with the artist. He may have something to say and he may 
know how best to say it, but all that is no good unless he can find an 
audience; to provide an audience is an intellectual problem, a problem 
of adapting conditions, of controlling circumstances by reason. In Eng¬ 
land we generally leave it for solution by posterity. 

We cannot expect to do much more in Burma than we do in England. 
We might do more but still we do something. This Exhibition is 
already something. It gives the craftsman an opportunity to sell his 
work, to experiment on the market for new departures from traditionary 
methods, for umbrellas that may be carried more conveniently, for new 
styles of pottery, or pearl work. Here then we have the function of the 
West in Burmese Art, we can help the Burman to find out how to say 
whatever he may want to say, and we can make it easy for him to say it. 
That is the function and the privilege of our Society for the encourage- 
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ment of Burmese Art, and the gauge and measure of success of Exhibi¬ 
tions such as this. 

That you may say is a difficult matter and not of great importance; 
the proper and sole function of empire is to keep up communications and 
to keep down crime. Well, the preservation of law and order is a very 
important business; the cleared and ordered spaces of large empires 
certainly facilitate the spread of new ideas. Christianity spread in the 
large space cleared by the law and order of the Roman Empire, Bud¬ 
dhism spread under the empire of Asoka, the political empire of the 
Church gave birth to religious liberty, the idea of political liberty grew 
up under the shadow of the Napoleonic empire. It almost seems as if the 
existence of large empires were an essential pre-condition of the birth 
of some idea inconsistent with the principles on which they stand. 
Marcus Aurelius was of a philosophic turn of mind, but if any one had 
told him that his sole importance and the sole importance of his empire 
was as an instrument for spreading the doctrine of a Jewish sect he 
would certainly not have been flattered. The large western empires of 
the present day have been shown to foster intellectualism, and this is 
certainly inconsistent with their long continuance. It may be that their 
sole justification and excuse is the spread of intellectual liberty, and that 
they are unconscious, involuntary, even reluctant agents of the process. 
I do not say they have no other justification, myself I would put forward 
higher claims, but I assert that if the preservation of law and order is 
regarded as the sole function of empire, the spread of intellectualism, and 
with that the decay of empire, is a necessary inevitable result. An em¬ 
pire on such basis is working out its doom. 

The intellectual attitude, as we have seen, is catching, as catching as 
measles, and the epidemic follows much the same course. Everywhere, 
East and West, we instinctively recognise it as a disease. Anything 
serious, anything intellectual, that is, bores us. We can only stand a 
very limited amount. The evolutionary value of the faculty of being 
bored is the protection which it gives against the intellectual attitude. 
You will notice too how intimately we associate boredom with the other 
two antidotes to intellectualism, art and religion. But in Europe we 
were inoculated gradually, and under circumstances that at the same 
time strengthened the hold and habit of religion; with all this so danger¬ 
ous was the attack that the Church was shaken and religion threatened. 
It is only now that we are gradually inheriting immunity. Here in the 
east, the modern east, it is a difiFerent story, they have been exposed to 
the infection at its height, and immunity has yet to be acquired. They 
are like those Fiji islanders who were decimated by measles. They take 
natural and quite inefficacious precautions to shut out the epidemic, just 
as we tried to shut out plague; the monasteries and the women keep 
aloof from western influence, and people spend their substance on riotous 
funerals as an instinctive protest against utilitarianism; these precau¬ 
tions are of value to delay the spread, but they are quite valueless as pre¬ 
ventives against the epidemic. In medicine two ways are recognised by 
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which immunity may be acquired, by inheritance and by inoculation. In 
the west we first acquired, but have now, in some degree, inherited im¬ 
munity; in the east we must apply the auto-toxin treatment. We have 
infected the East with intellectu^ism; this a necessary result and an 
infallible solvent of Empire on the material plane. But only on the in¬ 
tellectual side are East and West, as East and West in touch, and only 
by rational methods can we keep the intellectual attitude within the 
bounds of understanding. This is what I have suggested as our function 
in regard to art. 

But you may still ask why begin with anything so difficult and of 
such little general interest as art and literature. This must be the most 
difficult way to set to work; art is the expression of emotion, and we can 
only act within the confines of intellect, why not start with something 
easier, something practical. There is a very good reason; it would, in 
theory, be easier to help the shop keeper but directly you attempt that 
you run up against vested interests. In practice it is more difficult to do 
so. It might be easier to start with science, but there are certain initial 
difficulties. Still something might be done along that line and I should 
like to see our Society, and Government for that matter, attempting to 
encourage the study of natural history in schools. Apart from that noth¬ 
ing but art and literature remain, and if we can achieve any result in this 
direction we shall be able to apply our experience in the utilitarian world. 
That is why I regard our Society and this Exhibition as important. We 
are faced with.a difficult position and ours is the most difficult approach; 
but here the position is unguarded save-by its natural difficulty. At the 
taking of Quebec Montcalm had posted all his guards and his 'position 
was impregnable, save at one point so difficult that he had left it weakly 
guarded. But Wolfe found a path there, the forlorn hope rushed the 
weak redoubt, and the battalions reached the Heights of Abraham. 
Then the other defences fell. That I claim as the privilege of our Socie¬ 
ty, position of honour in the great advance. 

There is yet another reason for attacking the problem from this 
side. It is on this side that we are most able and most likely to obtain 
the assistance of Burmans who either from circumstances or from na¬ 
tural strength of intellectual constitution, have become immune to in- 
tellectualism, have studied western methods without forgetting their 
allegiance to those ties that arc beyond the bounds of reason, and can 
say the better what they have to say through having learned in our 
schools how to say it. 

That I take to be the purpose, the scope and method of a Society 
such as ours and of Exhibitions such as this. “ The study is so full of 
toil, and the practise so beset with difficulty, that wary and respective 
men will rather seek quietly their own gain and wish the world may go 
well so it be not long of them.” We at least do not deserve that censure. 


J. S. Furnivall. 



POTTERY IN BURMA.* 

My purpose in this lecture is to give a brief outline of the ceramic 
art in Burma, and to indicate the possibilities and difficulties of its devel¬ 
opment. I cannot give you any history of the craft, because I have been 
unable to obtain any authoritative information. I doubt if any certain 
information is available. Simple pottery*, the making of water pots, 
bncks, tiles, etc., of baked clay is almost world-wide, and it may have 
had an origfin at that distant time before the races of mankind scattered 
to the four quarters of the globe ; or it may equally well have developed 
independently in many centres. It is not difficult to imagine that obser¬ 
vant individuals discovered for themselves that clay which could be 
moulded into shapes would dry and harden in these shapes,—who among 
us has never been tempted by a nice squashy piece of clay? They might 
from this observation have been guided to the idea of making convenient 
dishes or platters of such material. The accident of a fire, or of some 
waste fragment cast into the fire would lead to the discovery of the 
change which fire makes on clay, and from this to the making of pots is 
a natural though very possibly a slow and age-long development. One 
can, however, quite imagine the accident of thi.s discovery occurring 
quite independently on many separate occasions. The step from unglaz¬ 
ed to glazed pottery is a more difficult one, and perhaps less likely to be 
a matter of common observation. Hence glazed pottery has a smaller 
area of production than unglazed. Wherever lead ore is found the dis¬ 
covery of glazing becomes probable once pot-making is established. 
The chance application of some powdered ore to the pots before baking 
would give the clue, or perhaps the smelters of the ore may have tried 
to use the pots for smelting. In either case they must in time have 
noticed the effect produced, and with that natural desire to produce new 
effects ingrained in all of us the glaze may have been applied first as an 
ornament and subsequently found useful. All this is conjecture, but it 
leads one to the thought that it is not necessary to seek a common origin 
for all glazed pottery, or to assume that this art must have been passed 
on from one common centre. It has been urged that the Burman learned 
pottery work from the Chinese, but the theory, based as it is on etymo¬ 
logy and the finding of a few relics of Chinese pottery in ancient ruins,— 
relics which are quite different from Burma pottery,—the theory can 
hardly be said to be proved and is in any case not of much importance. 
Within the province the bulk of the glazed pottery work is done by 
Talaings or in areas where the work has been started by Talaings. 
Kyaukmyaung, the most important centre in Upper Burma, was settled 
by Talaing captives. Pagan with its glazed plaques also bears record 
of Talaing craftsmanship, though no one can tell definitely the true origin 
of the craft of making glazed bricks such as are used in the oldest pagodas 
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at Pagan. Further south many of the potters use technical terms of 
Talaing origin, though often their speech is no longer Talaing. The 
chief exceptions are among the people of the Southern Shan States; but 
it must be remembered that the Talaings have passed down that vvay 
and they may have discovered their art during their period of migration 
and left it as a legacy when they passed on. This opens up room for 
much speculation and not a little research, though there is very little 
chance of ever arriving at a certainty. 

In the manufacture of pottery the starting point is a good supply- of 
clay. Clay has been described as “ an unctuous earth, capable of being 
moulded by the hand, and hardened by fire into a permanent form.” 
Chemically speaking it is essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina. It 
occurs in large quantities all over the surface of the globe, deposited in 
beds of varying thickness. But while it is present in all lands, and the 
wide distribution of the potter’s art is dependent on this, all clays are not 
suitable for potting. Were the clay the pure hydrated silicate of alumina 
mentioned above it would be white in colour. As a matter of fact clays 
are very seldom pure white, the prevailing shades being brown, yellow 
and blue. This colouration is most frequently due to iron, but other 
substances also give colours to clays and in addition to mere colouring 
matters they frequently contain sand, lime, organic matters and other 
substances, each of which modifies, in its own degree, the suitability of 
the clay for pottery. 

The common property of all clays, present, however, in varying 
degrees is that property called plasticity. It is that which makes clay 
such a fascinating material for children, and grown-ups too, and which 
led primitive man to its use. Tomlinson, lecturer in Science, King’s Col¬ 
lege, in a book on clays says, “ The more I consider this property of plas¬ 
ticity the more wonderful and inexplicable does it appear. Take a mass 
of dry clay; it cracks easily and crumbles readily; add a certain propor¬ 
tion of water and it becomes plastic,—it obeys the will of the artist or the 
artisan, who can out of a yielding mass create new forms or perpetuate 
old ones. Drive off the water at a read heat and its plasticity is for ever 
lost; rigidity takes its place, the clay is no longer clay but something 
else. It may be reduced to powder and ground up with water, but no 
art or science can again confer on it plasticity. All this is very wonder¬ 
ful. There is another fact that is equally so; if we combine the constitu¬ 
ents of clay in the proportions indicated by the analysis of some pure 
types of the substance, we fail to produce plasticity ”. 

Most of the Burma clays are coloured, yellow predominating, the 
chief colouring matter being iron. When burned they give varying 
shades of red, from a bright brick red to an orange tint. For ordinary 
pottery' work some of them are excellent as the results testify. But there 
are in various parts of Burma beds of white clay which are of consider¬ 
able importance. As already mentioned pure hydrated silicate of alumi¬ 
na, the basis of all clays, is white. The material when fired will g^ve a 
hard white substance,—the technical term is biscuit,—and for the higher 
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classes of china ware these white clays are necessary. Such clays occur in 
large quantities in Yaniethin district, but they are also found in other 
but less accessible places in the Shan States, in Upper Burma, and else¬ 
where in the province. A rough sample sent to the Geological Depart¬ 
ment in Calcutta was reported to give a pale-coloured biscuit, to be in¬ 
fusible at 1,000 deg. C., and to be suitable for low grade china wares. 
The potters in the neighbourhood have known of these clays for a long 
while and use them as a slip in a manner to be described later; but they 
do not use them for the body of their wares, except for small articles, as 
they have not yet solved the problem of their manipulation in the furnace. 
A small plaque is exhibited in the collection outside, it has been broken 
across to show the line white texture of a sample of the clay baked after 
proper washing and treatment. 

Samples of Burma clays are shown in the exhibition: these have 
been collected from all over the province. 

Before the clay can be used it is usual to mix it with water and give 
it a certain amount of time to mature; the process is known as levigation. 
In Burma, however, the potters have not usually reached that high skill 
in their craft which necessitates careful preparation of the clay, and, 
moreover, the need for levigation varies with the quality of clay. The 
Burma craftsmen in many instances find it necessary to mix varieties of 
clay, or to add more sandy material to the richer clay to secure a suitable 
plastic material which will stand the process of firing without cracking. 

Given a suitable clay the art of the potter lies in giving to his plastic 
material the shapes which he desires. And here at the outset we have 
a division in the kinds of potter^' produced in the province. On the one 
hand lie the wares which are beaten into shape; on the other, those 
which are moulded on the potter’s wheel.* 

To deal with those beaten into shape first. This includes the bulk 
of the unglazed water pots, cooking pots and other articles of coarse 
earthenware. A lump of soft clay is taken, and may be it is given a 
rough shaping on the wheel, though this is not by any means necessary 
or usual, it is often shaped entirely without the wheel. It is worked into 
the rough outline of the form desired, thick-walled and smaller in size 
than its final shape. This is allowed to harden, the time depending on 
climate,—in the dry zone only an hour or two. The walls of the vessel 
are then beaten between two pieces of w'ood, an anvil and a beater. This 
compacts the clay and at the same time, of course, thins the walls and 
enlarges the size of the vessel. This process is continued until the final 
shape is reached, a shape which depends for its regularity on the skill of 
the potter, his accuracy of eye and hand; the wheel has no part in the 
shaping of the ves.sel, and the visitor will appreciate what this means if he 
examines the examples outside. 

This method gives a very closely compacted clay which stands the 
heat of the fire, and subsequent use as a cooking pot. better than material 
shaped entirely on the wheel. The type of ware is illustrated at the exhi¬ 
bition by the small cooking pot from the Shan States and by the ordinary 
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water chatty. But there is a particular type of this ware in which a much 
greater degree of perfection is attained; this in in the production of the 
hpongyi bowls made at Letthi on the Myitnge near Ava. 

The work of the craftsmen can be studied at the exhibition. The 
process is similar to that already described and varies only in the degree 
of perfection attained. A rough shape is first modelled on the wheel and 
allowed to dry for about an hour to allow the clay to stiffen. The potter 
then takes a paddle-shaped beater and rounded anvil, and hammers the 
walls of the vessel between beater and anvil, gradually compacting and 
compressing them and at the same time enlarging and shaping the bowl. 
This process is repeated two or three times with intervals to allow the 
clay to stiffen. The result is a bowl with walls about a quarter of an 
inch thick remarkably true to shape. This is allowed some time to hard¬ 
en and then the craftsman, resting the bowl on a cushion to distribute 
the weight, with a circular metal scraper carves the surface of the walls, 
thinning them down to about one-eighth of an inch. The accuracy of 
eye and touch which this necessitates is a beautiful illustration of that 
skill which the finished craftsmen in all trades can acquire and is well 
worthy of some study. This bowl when fairly hard is polished with a 
pebble or a gonyin seed and a little earth oil. The result is a beautiful 
thin- walled bowl of rich brown. The baking is done in a kiln, but the 
colour, were it not for special treatment, would be red. The black colour 
is obtained by introducing some earth oil into the furnace after the pots 
have been backed and while they are at a high temperature. The kiln 
is then immediately closed down so that the pots are subjected to a smoky 
atmosphere at a high temperature., Under this treatment carbon in a 
finely divided state penetrates into the pores of the clay giving the fine 
glossy black finish to the ware.- In the Shan States the smoky atmos¬ 
phere is produced with paddy husk. It does not much matter what 
material is used, the effect desired is obtained by the use of an atmos¬ 
phere containing carbon in a finely divided state. 

In the collection will be found pottery of this hand-moulded class 
from Shweg^. This is red, instead of black, no earth oil having been used, 
and the firing having been done with a clean flame. The Shwegu pottery 
IS some of it rather attractive, more particularly when the craftsman has 
produced material for local use and has not attempted to make articles 
to whop use he is not accustomed. The attempt to induce craftsmen to 
make useful ” article—useful that is to say to the Europeans—very 
genpally results in failure. This is true not only in Burma pottery, but 
m all the local handicrafts. The fault does not lie so much with the 
craftsmen as with those who thus encourage them to make articles whose 
use they do not understand. For unless the craftsmen thoroughly appre¬ 
ciate the uses to which their manufactures are to be put, they are not 
likely to create satisfactory designs. This one could prove time and 
again from local illustrations. When the customer has taken the trouble 
p make the craftsman thoroughly understand the use of the article, the 
innovation has been successful; when the craftsman has failed to under- 
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Stand this, the innovation has been a failure. It is not the innovation 
which is objectionable, neither is it the craftsman’s art w'hich is at fault; 
it is just the lack of appreciation of the meaning of what he has to do 
which handicaps the craftsman. 

We turn now to the other group of wares, those which are shaped on 
the wheel. This simple but very effective invention, the potter’s wheel, 
has been used unchanged for ages. It is found in nearly all countries and 
in general idea is the same. It consists of a heavy horizontal table revolv¬ 
ing easily on a central pivot, and it is generally of wood. With the aid 
of this machine the potter is enabled to produce with great regularity of 
outline a large variety of circular shapes. A lump of clay is placed on the 
surface of the wheel, the wheel is spun round, either by the potter’s third 
hand,—one of his feet—or by an assistant, and the potter with the use of 
his fingers and a piece of wet rag rapidly draws the clay out into shapes 
continually changing, as he presses on one part or another of the clay. 
The process is illustrated at the exhibition by the g;roup of potters who 
have been brought down from Kyaukmyaung. You will notice the easy 
way in which the pallet, the board on which the wares are moulded, is 
first levelled; the clay walls are then built as the wheel revolves. In the 
case of the large jar it would be impossible for the potter to reach the 
whole of the inside with his arm to mould it, and moreover the soft clay 
would not stand the full height; the jars are therefore moulded in two 
halves, the lower section being allowed a day to harden before the upper 
section is added. The method adopted to obtain a good joint between 
the two sections is worth attention. The largest size of jar produced will 
hold as much as 300 viss of oil, and its shape reminds one of the tradi¬ 
tional jars of oil in the story of the forty thieves. 

After the clay has been shaped it must be allowed to harden, and 
during the process considerable care has to be taken to shelter it from 
draughts. This is particularly true of the large wares. Uneven drying 
consequent on the play of air currents on the wares would result in 
cracks and the destruction of the work. 

The bulk of the wares moulded on the wheel are glazed as well, and 
we shall therefore deal with this subject next, as it is the next process 
in their production. 

The glazing material used in this province is either galena, or the 
slag from lead working, generally the latter. This material is ground to 
a powder, mixed with rice water and painted on to the surface of the 
green pottery. If lead slag be used, the result is a dark purple brown 
glaze such as may be seen in the large jars from Kyaukmyaung; the 
colour, of course, varies slightly with the nature of the clay to which the 
glaze is applied. If galena be used, the glaze is of a lighter colour. 
Generally when galena is used the clay is first coated with an engobe of 
white earth to secure a white surface for the glaze. The engobe is made 
by mixing with water the white clay already mentioned in dealing with 
clays. This is painted on to the green ware, and then after drying, the 
wash of glazing material is applied. The result of the use of galena on 
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white clay engobe is a glaze varying in shade from brown to light yellow. 
The lightest specimens are those from Kyaukdaing in the Shan States, 
and examination will show that in these wares the glaze is very thin. 
The effect of the white engobe is clearly shown in the green glazed 
basins from the same place, as in some of these the engobe had not been 
entirely covered with glaze. 

As a variation to the brown and yellow, a green glaze is sometimes 
introduced. This is obtained by mixing copper sulphate with the 
ordinary lead glazing material. At Pagan and elsewhere in the province 
some of the pagodas are decorated with green glazed plaques produced 
by this method, thus showing that the method is not by any means a new 
discovery. A plaque of this kind dating about 1200 A. D. is shown in the 
case with the clays. The green glazed bricks of the oldest pagodas date 
back possibly several centuries earlier and the origin of the art is there¬ 
fore a matter of conjecture and a problem which is not likely to be 
solved. 

There is, however, one very interesting exception to the use of lead 
glaze, and that is found in the ware from Mongkung. This ware, which 
cannot fail to attract attention, has a beautiful green-grey glaze. It 
would be more accurately described as a stoneware rather than an earth¬ 
enware, the clay used being of a very high quality. A broken piece of 
the ware is shown in the case of clays and visitors will notice the texture 
of the material. Mr. Kingsley, assistant superintendent, Loilem, has 
very kindly sent me details of the method of glazing. Lead is not used, 
but the glazing material is obtained from two sources. The one material 
is obtained by collecting a particular kind of vegetable matter found on 
the surface of the hills and water-logged fields. The earth is carefully 
removed from this, and the remainder, the organic matter, is collected. 
The second material is the ash of the tree known as the Mai Kut. These 
two materials are mixed in the proportion of two of the first to one of 
the second and are applied as a wash to the surface of the green pots. 
This is a most interesting case, because in this out-of-the-way place one 
finds an entirely different form of glaze, corresponding chemically to the 
alkaline glazes used in Europe, though the process is quite different, and 
it is noteworthy that in both cases the glazes are used more particularly 
on a stoneware. 

We now come to the process of firing. This is nearly always done 
with timber fuel. It is the difficulty with fuel which has done so much 
to kill the pottery industry in Burma. In Upper Burma the potters can 
still manage to get fuel at a reasonable rate, but in Lower Burma the 
question is a difficult one. Thus a quantity of fuel which at Kyauk- 
myaung in Shwebo district can be obtained for Rs. 2-8 costs Rs. 11 at 
Twante. Since fuel is one of the main items of cost in the manufacture 
of pottery, it will be seen that this difference in price is a very serious 
matter. Considering calorific values alone and taking coal at Rs. 14 per 
ton the equivalent value for wood fuel would be Rs. 7-8 per hundred 
cubic feet of stacked fuel. It will be seen therefore that the price of 
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Rs. 11 per hundred cubic feet at Twante has crossed the line, and it would 
be cheaper to use coal at normal pre-war prices. To do so, however, 
would necessitate a certain amount of instruction for the potters, as they 
would have to learn to modify their kilns. Another material which 
might supply a cheap fuel and which is present in excess in the Delta is 
paddy husk, a material which, as a matter of fact, is actually used in the 
light-fired wares from Shegu near Bhamo. This again would need ex¬ 
periment and an alteration of the kiln. 

The kilns used vary somewhat in shape, but the general shape is a 
domed structure, oval in plan, with a firing hole at one end and a smoke 
outlet at the other. They are built of unburned bricks which, however, 
bake in the first two or three firings. The largest are at Kyaukmyaung 
and Twante, some of them being as much as 30 feet long by 12 feet wide 
by about 8 feet high in the centre. But in many cases they are consider¬ 
ably smaller. 

The dried pots are placed in the furnace, carefully piled, so that they 
shall not damage one another, and raised on pedestals provided for the 
purpose so that the hot gases may get at them. A space is left in the 
front of the kiln and a fire of fuel is laid and lighted. The entrance is 
then blocked, except for a small hole through which fuel can be fed as 
necessary and through which the wares can be inspected. The flames 
bring the wares up to a bright red heat, which is the proper baking heat, 
and after they have been allowed to cool slowly they arc removed. In 
the case of small and delicate wares the wares are sometimes placed in¬ 
side jars which are being baked at the same time. These jars act as sag¬ 
gars and protect the delicate wares from the fierce action of the flames, 
which might damage them if they were to play direct on them. 

I have already mentioned the process of manufacture of black pot¬ 
tery and need not repeat it again here. The black pottery is very attrac¬ 
tive and examples will be found outside. It is capable of considerable 
development and as a special ware might find a good deal of encourage¬ 
ment, if the potters would develop their output to suit modern needs. 
The popularity of the ware at this exhibition will do much to stimulate 
the potters. Looking at this ware, and there are plenty of examples, 
one is reminded of ancient black Greek pottery. The coloured 
design is not there, but it could doubtless be added. It is probable in any 
case that the method used in obtaining the black surface is similar. 

The whole of the Letthit exhibit is. however, well worth attention. 
The forms may have been copied or they may have been created by the 
potters. This is a matter of no importance; the fact remains that many 
of them are decidedly attractive. In the hpong^i bowls the workers 
show their craftsmanship to the best advantage, but some of the other 
wares in this class are very pleasing in form. 

Bassein sends a good example of bad work, bad in design, bad in 
execution. Bassein was once an important pottery centre, but whether it 
be that the skilled labour has been degraded, or whether it be that in¬ 
dustrial conditions have been against them, there is no denying that the 
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potters of Bassein do not do the province credit, and have not done so at 
any of the Rangoon exhibitions to which they have sent materials during 
the last two or three years. 

Shwegu has contributed a small collection. The process of manu¬ 
facture is very similar to that of the Letthit ware; but owing to the use 
of a clean flame in the kilns the ware obtained is red instead of black. 
The difference is due to the clean flame as opposed to the smoky firing 
of the Letthit kilns. 

The best example of crude hand formed ware is the small cooking 
pot from the Southern Shan States. This type of ware is used all over 
the states, being carried to considerable distances. 

I would also draw attention to the rather skilful work of the man 
from Henzada who exhibits the process followed in making small clay 
figures. The figures are only toys, but they are attractive none the less. 

Turning to the glazed pottery there is a fairly large representative 
collection from the main centres of production. Kyaukmyaung exhibits 
its jars which cannot fail to attract attention by their size as well as by 
their really artistic value. The jars are graded in the trade by the num¬ 
ber of viss of oil they will hold. They used to be exported to India, 
largely from the port of Martaban, and they are mentioned by the early 
European writers on Burma. Sir Henry Yule gives several references 
to Martaban jars dating back to 1508. Mr. Lockwood Kipling, while 
discussing the question of jars made in Delhi and which bear the 
vernacular name of “ Martaban,” observes:—“ In 1869 the writer, while 
passing through Delhi, purchased a number of jars and took them to the 
London Exhibition of 1870, where this line texture of glaze, a rough 
duck-egg like coating, was admired by connoisseurs, notably by the late 
Mr. Henery Fortuny, a celebrated Spanish painter then in England. One 
of the articles, by the way, happened to be marked Martaban, the native 
name for the jar, and was afterwards described on a museum label as 
coming from Martaban, a port on the Burmese coast. This curious story 
has double interest in that it proves -the comparative antiquity of the 
Burmese ceramic art and the very modern character of the application of 
the Indian potter^s skill to domestic purposes. There would seem little 
doubt that the Martabans sold in India a century ago were entirely im¬ 
ported from Burma and were distributed as regular articles of trade even 
in such remote inland towns as Delhi. It is said that prisoners of war 
have been smuggled out of the country in some of these jars; if one re¬ 
gards their size one can quite believe it is possible.” 

Another rather interesting exhibit is the small vessel from Pekon in 
the Southern Shan States and some similar vessels of not quite such good 
quality from Limi, a village some thirty miles south of Yawnghwe. 
They remind us of the Greek amphorae and they are used for 
the same purpose, for they are used to hold the local wine or spirits, 
^milar needs have produced similar shapes; one can only suppose that 
the shapes have been arrived at independently. 
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The Pyinmana exhibit is well worth a little attention. Saya Pu has 
progressive ideas and has produced a more finished glaze than is usual 
among Burma potters. One must bear in mind that these potters have 
not the advantage of technical advice, and progress is due to real indivi¬ 
dual effort and inventive ability. Visitors who have seen the Pyinmana 
work at the last two or three exhibitions will appreciate the progress 
made, progress in colour and in glaze. 

There is no exhibit of ware from Twante. Twante was once an 
important pottery centre and still produces a good deal. The character¬ 
istic ware is glazed and has a deep purple brown colour which is not un¬ 
attractive. The rising cost of fuel has hit the potters badly and their 
profits have declined. The demand for latex cups for the rubber in¬ 
dustry has lately given their trade a small fillip, and they now turn out 
fairly large quantities of these articles. But so far as art ware is con¬ 
cerned Twante cannot boast of very much nowadays. At times, and 
more particularly in the past, they produced large jars and basins with 
a small amount of ornament which were distinctly attractive; generally 
however when they indulge in ornament they over-indulge and spoil 
their wares. 

I said that tpy object was to indicate the possibilities and difficulties 
of development of pottery in the province. I have given you an outline 
of the methods followed and have in so doing hinted at some of the 
difficulties. As I said before, the most serious difficulty in the south is 
the rising price of timber fuel. Rut in addition the potters are at present 
working without organisation and without instruction. Progress in 
methods for them necessitates a hard upward climb by individual effort. 
Co-operation may give the required organisation, but co-operation has 
so far only touched one area, Kyaukmyaung. With a detailed «Iiscussion 
of the possible developments 1 hesitate to take up your time, it sounds 
too much like an attempt to indulge in prophecy. But when one remem¬ 
bers that the annual import trade in pottery is worth 25 lakhs and that 
a great part of this is in crude ware which the local potters could produce 
were they given a little instruction, one feels that the possibilities of 
development are very considerable. When one further bears in mind 
that Burma once had a large export trade and that as a province it is 
very well provided with pottery clays and a variety of glazing materials, 
one turns hopefully to the future. The material is excellent, the craft.s- 
men are numerous, and considering the lack of instruction highly skilled. 
Given a reasonable chance Burma should become a great pottery centre. 

A. P. Morris. 


Note .—Since this lecture was given funds have been provided for 
experimental work at the Government Engineering School, Insein. The 
use of paddy husk as a fuel has been proved to be suitable for unglazed 
ware and experiments are now being carried out to determine a suitable 
design for a paddy-husk-fired kiln for glazed wares. 

5 
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Th process used in the manufacture of the old Greek red figured 
black pottery has also received attention and starting with Letthit black 
ware various processes have been tried. Red figured wares have been 
successfully produced and it is believed that the lost process of the 
Grecian red figured black pottery has been rediscovered. It is hoped 
that ere long the Letthit potters will be able to produce a Graeco-Bur- 
man art ware. 



BUDDHIST NIBBANA, AN ESSAY. 

Note:—Tkc publication of this Essay has been necessitated by that of the Dialogue by 
U Shvic Zan Aung. After consulting some Burmese works on the subject, I wrote the 
Essay in August 1917 and sent it to U Shioe Zan Aung, who returned it ;vith a separate 
note of his owti, advancing further theories on the subject.. During our subsequent person¬ 
al interwe^ it was agreed^ that these theories should be committed to writing and a dia¬ 
logue on nibbOna "iw promised.. I have thought it proper to print my Essay as it was writ¬ 
ten in 1917. together with the Dialogue so that readers may see how far U Shwe Zan Aung 
agrees with me on the subject.. 

The word ‘nirodha’ of the third Ariyan Fact (dukkhanirodhaih 
ariyasaccaih)! is generally translated as Cessation, yisuddhi Maggot and 
Samniohavinodanl in its opening commentary on Sacca-Vibhahga give 
the derivation: “ Third Ariyan Fact—inasmuch as ni means non-being 
(abhava) and rodita means the ceaseless round of Ill in the ocean of exist¬ 
ences (caraka); herein (i.e. in nirodha) there is the non-being of the 
round of Ill (dukkharodha) called saihsaracaraka owing to its being void 
of all planes of existence and destinies/’* Nirodha is thus the locus of 
the non-being of Ill. Care should he taken that the non-being is not 
applied to nirodha and emphasis .should l>e laid on the adverb ettha: that 
is, in nirodha, wherein is the non-being of Ill. The commentators lake 
pains to show that the non-being in nirodha is not the mere pa.ssing away 
and being nothing, ol^tainable at the cessant instant or the moment of 
dissolution (bhahgakkhana)l of the corruptions and the aggregates but 
the intrinsic nature of nirodha in the non-origination (an-uppada) of the 
round of Ill. Patisambhiddmagga explains nirodhasaccaniblxina (i.e. the 
Fact of nirodha as nibbana)' by the non-origination (an-uppada), non¬ 
occurrence (a-pavatti), non-birth (a-nibbatti)*, non-appearance (an-upa- 
patti), not coming into existence (a-jati) of Ill. And Sammohainnodanf on 
Dhatu-Vibhahga says that the five aggregates of matter and non-matter 
constitute the first Ariyan Fact of Ill; craving as the cause thereof con¬ 
stitutes the second Fact; and the non-occurrencc of both Facts of Ill and 
its origin constitutes the third Fact of the ce.ssation of Ill.* It is clear 
therefore that on reaching nirodha the round of Ill becomes extinct so 
that it occurs no more because there is no gene.sis (uppada). And the 
English word Cessation should always bear this meaning. 

The commentary on Nettipakarana says that the Fact of Cessation 
is an unconditioned element (asankhatadhatu)' and the commentary on 
Patisambhiddmagga says it is called Nibbana in the real, ultimate sense 
of Philosophy.'* Hence Cessation is an unconditioned element in the 
real .sense (asankhata paramattha). 


> Page 426 of Burmese edition. 

* Tatiyasaccaih pana yaama ni saddo abhavaih rodha saddo c&rakath dipeti tasmji 
abhivo ettha satiisarac&ralnsaAkhatassa dukkharcKlha.^sa sabbagatisuhRatti. 

* Ubhinnarii apavatti nirodhasaccath. 

* Paramatthato hi dukkhanirodhaih ariyasaccan ti uilibinaih vuccati. 
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‘ Panama ’ is explained by the commentaries as (a) patthana, ‘pre¬ 
eminent ’ in the sense of irreversibility or incapability of transformation 
(aviparitabhavato eva paramo; patthano) and (b) uttania, ‘ultimate’ 
not in the sense of ‘ surpassing in measure ’ (pamana-atireka)l, as a king 
excelling other men by his kingship, but as a synonymn for irreversi¬ 
bility in the sense that phassa has one irreversible quality, vis, ‘ contact.' 
‘ Attha ’ is explained as (a) the intrinsic nature (sabhava) of a thing or 
a thing per sc\ and (b) a sense-datum of infallible knowledge (para- 
massa va uttamassa hanassa attho gocaro)l® Paramattha may thus be 
defined as something real by virtue of its intrinsic nature and of which 
the essence is irreversibilty and irreducibility. Cessation is therefore 
the reality (paramattha)! of nibbana. 

There are two aspects of the Real: conditioned (sahkhata) and un¬ 
conditioned (asahkhata). “ There are bhikkhus, these two irreducible 
categories—what are the two? The irreducible category of the condi¬ 
tioned, the irreducible category of the unconditioned.”* Conditioned 
states are those which are related to causes (sapaccaya)^ and conse¬ 
quently are liable to genesis, decay and dissolution. “ What, Bhikkhus, 
are the three characteristics of the conditioned? Genesis is manifested, 
decay is manifested, transformation (lit. otherness) from the original 
state is manifested.”* Hence the reality of conditioned things consists 
in the intrinsic nature of the five aggregates of being; for the intrinsic 
nature of these latter is the mere mode of occurrence or procedure 
(pavatti) in accordance with paccaya’s or causal relations.® In the real 
sense the five aggregates are only so many acts or performances; in 
them is no substance. For instance, the element of consciousness is a 
mere act of thinking, knowing, without possessing any permanent sub¬ 
stance; the element of extension called the earth is really a mode of 
hardness or softness. Therefore conditioned reality is of the nature of 
the phenomenal and its essence lies in the continuous occurrence of the 
conditioned things. 

As there is the reality of the conditioned so there is the reality of 
the unconditioned; for the nature of dhammas or states goes by oppo¬ 
sites (patipakkha); “As where there is Ill there is ease, so where there 
is existence, there the escape from existence should be looked for. 
And as where there is heat, there is its opposite: cold, so where there 
is the three-fold fire of lust, hate and dulness, there nibbana should be 
looked for. And as where there is evil, there is good, so where there is 
the nature of birth, there the nature of the birth-less should be looked 


* For documentary authority see the commentaries cited by Mr. S. Z. Aunjr in Points of 
Controversy (P, T. S.) pp. 371—373. 

* Points of Controversy, p. 55. 

^ Dhammasanganl, 584. 

* Tika Angnttara. Nik&yo. 

• u* pavattimattam eva yadidam sabhivadhammo nama—Sumangala 

m nis TtkS-kyaw on Abhidhammatthasaiigaha. 
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for.”*® Unconditioned reality is nibbana which, by the law of opposites, 
is not related to causes (a-paccaya), that is, absolute and is the escape 
irom genesis, decay and dissolution. “ What, bhikkhus, are the three 
characteristics of the unconditioned? Genesis is not manifested, decay 
it not manifested, otherness of the original state or transformation is not 
manifested.”** So, as surely as there is the continuous flux of condi¬ 
tioned things, there is the cessation thereof. That is to say, as the real¬ 
ity of the conditioned consits in the ceaseless occurrence of the five 
aggregates, so the reality of the unconditioned consists in the cessation 
or the non-production of the five aggregates by means of genesis. Such 
is the nature of dhammas. Yam kinci samudayadhammath sabban tarn 
nirodhadhammarii—whatever is of the nature of origination all that is 
of the nature of cessation. Thus is the third Ariyan Fact of the Cessa¬ 
tion of Ill the unconditioned reality of nibbana. The existence of 
Cessation is asserted in UdOna: “ There is, bhikkhus, that wherein is no 
birth, which is not the result of becoming, which is unmade, uncondi¬ 
tioned. Where there is not, bhikkhus, such a thing, there would not be 
in this world the escape of what is bom, the result of becoming, which 
is made, conditioned. But because there is such a thing as nibbana, 
wherein is no birth, which is not the result of becoming, which is unmade, 
unconditioned, therefore there is the escape of what is born, the result 
of becoming, which is made, conditioned.” 

It is because the reality of Cessation exists that it can be made the 
object of the Path, which puts away the round of 111 . Else, the continu¬ 
ous occurrence of Ill would go on for ever. Cessation is viewed under the 
two aspects of cause and effect: (a) as the cau.se or condition of the 
cutting off of Ill and (b) the effect which is the ces.sation of Ill. The 
commentary on PatisambhidUmagga says: “ Nirodha is nibbana; for by 
arriving at nibbana Ill ceases. Hence it is called nirodha."** Here 
nirodha is shown as the condition of the cessation of Ill. So also 
Visuddhimagga (p. 426) and Summohavinodanl on Sacca-\’ibhahga: 
“ From being the cause (paccaya) of nirodha. the cessation of Ill, it is 
called dukkhanirodha.”** For it is by making cessation the object of 
the four Paths that the Paths themselves are attained, and it is by the 
attainment of the Paths that the corruptions that would otherwise have 
arisen are completely put away, so that they occur no more. 'Phis is the 
causal aspect of Nirodha, and the cessation of the corruptions is the 
result. The nirodha. which in its jiositive aspect is the object of the 
Paths is the cause of the nirodha, which in its negative aspect is the 
cessation of Ill. Here the cause and the effect are only two aspects of 
one and the same thing, vis: the unconditioned reality of nirodha, so 
that the nirodha, which is the object of the Paths is the very same niro- 


‘® Buddhavamsa. 
o Tika Anguttara Nikaya. 

** Nirodho ti nibbinaifi, nibbananhi agamtna dukkhaiii nirujjhati ti nirodho ti vuccaii. 
** Dukkhassa va anu)>p&(la nirodha paccayatta dukkhanirodhan ti 
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(lha, which is the cessation of 111 . That is to say, the Paths, by making 
the unconditioned reality of nirodha the object, put away the corrup¬ 
tions; and when these are completely put away so that they occur no 
more, the result achieved is the unconditioned reality of nirodha itself. 
I'or if there were no nirodha to be made the object, the Paths could not be 
attained and the corruptions would continue in their ceaseless round of 
occurrence: hence the two-fold aspects of nirodha. Just as, by way of 
illustration, when a man sailing across the ocean from this shore reaches 
the other shore, he reaches in reality one and the same shore, so it is 
nirodha itself which, being the object of the Paths, is the condition of 
the putting away of the corruptions by the Paths and which, when the 
corruptions have been completely put away and arise no more, is the 
result attained. 

The object of the Paths therefore cannot be the mere putting away 
of the corruptions. Functually, nibbana is to be realized by the Path 
l(saccli{klitabbaj, corruptions are to be put away by the Path (pahstabba), 
while the Path itself is to be cultured (bh&vHabba). The Path to be 
cultured makes as its object the nibbana to be realised and thud puts away 
the corruptions to be put away. To say that the putting away of the 
corruptions is the object of the Path is to confuse a thing to be put away 
with a thing to be realized. On this point Samiuohmnnodanl on ayatana- 
vibhahga has an interesting discussion;— 

“The unconditioned clement is said to be the extinction of lust, 
extinction of hate, and extinction of dulness; wherein the unconditioned 
element is the unconditioned reality of nibbana and because lust etc. 
become extinct by arriving at nibbana therefore it has been said:—Nib¬ 
bana is ‘extinction of lust, extinction of hate, extinction of dulness.’ This 
is the consensus of opinion among the teachers. But the sectary says: 
There is no separate thing as nirodha nibbana; the extinction of the cor¬ 
ruptions itself is the nibbana. On being asked to quote a sutta, he quotes 
the Jambukhidakasutta in support of his view: ‘ Friend Sariputta, it is 
said: Nibbana, nibbana. What is nibbana? That which is the extinction 
of lust, extinction of hate, extinction of dulness is called nibbana.’ He 
should be asked whether the meaning of the term nibbana is to be 
taken according to this sutta. He will say: Certainly, there js no 
other meaning apart from the sutta. Then he should be asked to quote 
the immediately following sutta, zns: ‘Friend Sariputta, it is said: 
Sanctity, sanctity (arahatta). What is Sanctity? That which is the 
extinction of lu.st, extinction of hate, extinction of dulness is called Sanc¬ 
tity (arahatta).’ Then they say to him: ‘ Nibbana is a dhamma includ¬ 
ed in the dhammayatana, sanctity is the four mental aggregates. The 
Generalissimo of the dhamma, Sariputta, who lived in the realization of 
nibbana, on being inquired about nibbana and sanctity has spoken the 
extinction of the corruptions in each case. What! are nibb^a and 
sanctity the same or are they different?’ ‘ Whether they are the same 
or different, what benefit is there by being exceedingly subtle in this 
matter? You do not know whether they are the same or different.’ 
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‘ But is it riot good to know it?’ Thus pressed, the sectary unable to 
evade the question says: ‘ From arising at the end of the extinction of 
lust etc.. Sanctity is called extinction of lust, ertinction of hate, extinc¬ 
tion of dulness.’ Then they say to him; ‘You have accomplished a 
great deed! You should say so even when you are bribed. Even as 
you have explained sanctity, so note nibbana. For by arriving at nibba- 
na lust etc. become extinct. Hence nibbana is called extinction of lust, 
extinction of hate, extinction of dulness. Indeed these three names are 
•synonymns of nibbana.’ If the sectary is convinced by it, well and good. 
But if he is not, he should be .shown the multiplicity of nibbanas (that 
would result from his statement)'. He should be asked: Is the extinc¬ 
tion of lust of lust only or of hate and dulness also? Is the extinction of 
hate of hate only or of lust and dulness also? Is the extinction of dulness 
of dulness only or of lust and hate also? He will answer that the extinc¬ 
tion of lust is of lust only, extinction of hate is of hate only, extinction of 
dulness is of dulness only. ‘ Then in your view the extinction of lust 
makes one nibbana; extinction of hate makes another nibbana; extinc¬ 
tion of dulness makes yet another nibbana. And there would be three 
nibbanas in the extinction of the three immoral roots; four in the extinc¬ 
tion of the four Graspings; five in the extinction of the five Hindrances, 
six in the extinction of the six groups of craving; seven in the e.xtinction 
of the seven forms of latent bias; eight in the extinction of the eight kinds 
of wickedness: nine in the extinction of the nine states which are roots 
of craving; ten in the extinction of the ten Fetters; and there would be a 
nibbana each in the extinction of the one thou.sand five hundred corrup¬ 
tions ! Indeed in your view nibbanas are abundant without limit. Such 
a view should not be adhered to. Because lust etc. become extinct on 
arrival at nibbana therefore a single nibbana is called extinction of lust, 
extinction of hate, extinction of dulness. Accept these names as syno¬ 
nymns of nibbana.’ If still un-convinced, the sectary should be shown the 
grossness of nibbana in his view;—‘Stupid animals such as the bear, 
leopard, deer, monkey under the oppression of lust indulge in .sexual in¬ 
tercourse, at the end of which their lust subsides. According to you these 
animals must be said to attain nibbana. How gross must be nibbana, 
how thick, not fit for the ear to harken. But it is not so. By arriving at 
nibbana lust etc. become extinct. Therefore a single nibbana is called 
the condition of the extinction of lust, extinction of hate, extinction of 
dulness. Accept these names as its synonymns.' If the sectary still 
persists in his view he should be convinced by the argument of the ‘adoj)- 
tion.’ This question should first of all be put: Do you .say that there i.s 
what is called the adoption? On answering in the affirmative he should 
be asked: At the moment of adoption have the corruptions become 
extinct, are they becoming extinct or will they become extinct? He will 
reply rightly that they have not become extinct nor are they l>ecoming 
extinct but truly they will become extinct. I'hen he .should be a.sked: 
What does adoption make its object? He will reply undoubtedly that 
Nibbana is the object. Then they say to him: ‘ But you admit that at 
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the moment of adoption tlie corruptions will become extinct only in the 
future; you therefore teach Nibbana as the extinction of the Corruptions 
when these have not become extinct, as the removal of the latent tend¬ 
encies when these have not been removed. Such a nibbana does not fit 
in with the object of the adoption. It is not so. By arriving at Nibbana 
lust etc. become extinct. Therefore a single Nibbana is called the condi¬ 
tion of the extinction of lust, extinction of hate, extinction of dulness. 
Accept these three names as its synonymns.’ If the sectary still persists 
in his view he should then be convinced by the Path; The question 
.should first of all be put if he believes in the Path. On his giving an 
affirmative reply he should be asked if at the moment of the Path the 
corruptions have become extinct, are becoming extinct or will become 
extinct? If he knows he will reply that it is not proper to say that they 
have become extinct or will, become extinct and that it is proper to say 
they are becoming extinct in the present. Then they bewilder him by 
asking such questions as:—If this be so, which is the extinction of the 
corruptions, the nibbana of the Path? Which are the corruptions extin¬ 
guished by the Path? Which nibbana, as the extinction of the corrup¬ 
tions, does the Path make its object and which corruptions does it cause 
to be extinct? Thus you should not adhere to such a nibbana. But by 
arriving at nibbana lust etc. become extinct. Therefore one nibbana 
which is the condition of the extinction of the corruptions is called ex¬ 
tinction of lust, extinction of hate, extinction of dulness. Accept these 
three names as its synonymns.’ ” 

This proves conclusively that nirodha, the object of the Path is not 
the extinction of the Corruptions but is its condition and that sanctity 
is the result. And because it is at the moment when sanctity is attained 
that the corruptions become extinct, sanctity is the resultant aspect of 
nirodha. Sanctity is also known as sa-upadisesa nibbana or nibbana with 
a residue of upadi’s or aggregates. “By the element of sa-upadisesa-nib- 
l)ana is meant arahattaphala.”** The commentary on Mangalasutta 
distinguishes between nibbanasacchikiriya and ariyasaccanadassanam: 
The former is the result of the latter, nibbanasacchikiriya being ex¬ 
plained as the realization of “ the fruition of sanctity, which is called 
nibbana btcause it is the escape from the craving called the forest of the 
five destinies,” and which is thus cessation in the resultant aspect, while 
ariyasaccanadassana is explained as the seeing of the Ariyan Facts, and 
is thus cessation in the causal aspect. Sanctity has already been admitted 
by the sectary to be the result of the extinction of the corruptions in the 
discussion quoted above: “ From arising at the end of the extinction 
t>f lust etc., sanctity is called extinction of lust, extinction of hate, 
extinction of dulness.” For further evidence the commentary 
on Netti (p. 237)! might be quoted: “ From arising at the end of the 
extinction of the corruptions, it (sanctity) is called nibbana.”** And 


Sa-upadisesa nibbinadhatu ti arahattaphalaiii adhippetaih—Corny, on Netti p. 123. 
Tafi hi kilesanibbanante jatatta nibbinaih n&ma. 
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sanctity is called sa-upadisesa, because it is nibbana attained by a saint, 
who has still the aggregates (upadi) of his being left over—to remain 
as long as he lives—after the corruptions have been completely put 
away by means of the Path. “ The bhikkhu, in whom the intoxicants 
are extinct, who has lived the Ariyan life, done his duties, put down the 
burden, attained sanctity, in whom the fetters of existence have been 
destroyed, who is emancipated by means of right knowledge is the saint. 
Owing to the non-destruction of the controlling faculties which are 
established in him, he experiences what is desirable and what is undesir¬ 
able, meets with ease and ill. His extinction of lust, extinction 
of hate, extinction of dulness is called the element of sa-upa- 
disesa nibbana.”*® And because—as has already been shown above— 
the causal and the resultant are only two aspects of one and the same 
thing, viz: the unconditioned reality of cessation, therefore sa-upadisesa 
nibbana or sanctity is cessation itself. This is confirmed by the com¬ 
mentary on the last quotation, where ” extinction of lust ” (ragakkhayo) 
is explained by “ non-origination of lust ” (anuppado)L Accordingly 
” extinction of lust ” should be construed as “ herein lust becomes ex¬ 
tinct ””—and “ non-origination ” as “ herein is no origination.”** And 
the local aspect of sa-upadisesa nibb^a “ wherein lust etc. become ex¬ 
tinct ” is shown by the comment on ” complete nibbana ” (asesaih pari- 
nibbana) in Itivuttaka commentary, which says that "having extinguish¬ 
ed the entire lust etc. by the Path of sanctity, it is established in the ele¬ 
ment of sa-upadisesa nibbana.”** 

A question might very well arise: If sa-upadisesa nibbana is the 
unconditioned reality of cessation, then, like cessation itself, it must be 
the object of the Path? To be clear on the point, the resultant aspect 
of sa-upadisesa nibbana should be well borne in mind. This name is 
given with reference to the aggregates of the saint, remaining over after 
the complete putting away of his corruptions by means of the Path. 
Hence at the time when the Path makes cessation the object, because 
the corruptions have not been put away, the name sa-upadisesa cannot 
yet arise. It might be used only in the sense that an effect is used for 
the cause. 

In point of fact the complete putting away of the corruptions is ac¬ 
complished in four stages according as there are four Paths: Sotapatti, 
sakadagami, anagami, arahatta. And it is important to note that sa- 
upadisesa nibbana is attained the moment one becomes sotapanna, that 
is, reaches the first Path, where the first portion of the corruptions are 
put away, because a sotapanna is assured of salvation, shut out from re¬ 
birth in purgatory or hell and is bound to become an Arahant or Saint. 
By the second and the third Paths, he puts away the second and third 


>* Iti vuttaka. 

Khiyati etthi ti khayo, rigassa khayo—rigakkhayo. 

** Natthi uppado ti anuppido. 

1* Arahattamaggena asesaih riga idiih nibUpetvk sa-upadisesiya nibbinadUtuyaih 
thiti. 
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portions of his corruptions, while by the Path of Sanctity the fourth and 
the last portion is put away, so that he is completely free from the 
corruptions and retains only his aggregates, with reference to which 
the word sa-upadisesa has been used. But when the graduated removal 
of the corruptions by means of the Four Paths is spoken of, the word 
upsdi then refers not only to the five aggregates of the aspirant but also 
to the remaing portion (large or small) of his corruptions, when first 
the Sotapanna removes his first portion of corruptions and attains sa- 
upadisesa nibbana. And because by the first Path of Sotapatti nibbana 
is first attained, it is usually called dassana, the seeing or sighting of 
nibbana. 

When death comes upon the saint and his aggregates are dissolved, 
the nibbana attained is not different but is the same sa-upadisesa. The 
difference lies only in the name, which changes fromi sa- to an-upadisesa, 
that is, to nibbana without any residue of upSdi’s at the death of the 
saint. Thus both names belong to one and the same thing, vis. the 
unconditioned reality of cessation, the former name being applicable as 
long as the saint is alive and the latter coming into force the moment 
death enters. 

So Visuddhi Magga page 430 says: “ Owing to the non-origination 
of the aggregates that would have arisen after the last phase of consci¬ 
ousness and owing to the disappearance of the aggregates that have 
already been originated there is the non-being of the aggregates; from 
being intimated with reference to this non-being of the aggregates here¬ 
in (in an-upadisesa nibbana) there is no residue of aggregates—thus 
an-upadisesa.”*® That an-upadisesa nibbana does not mean annihilation 
or non-existence may be seen from Samyutia Nikdya page 150, which 
says: “The saint, on the dissolution of the body is established in the 
dhamnta (dhammattho) and his personality is not counted as man, god, 
brahma or being.” The commentary explains dhammattho as “ being 
established in the nature of saints as well as in nibbana itself.”** And 
Itivuttaka p. 148 confirms this by saying that in an-upadisesa nibbana 
existences cease altogether.** 

Thus the two famous theories of the heretics are refuted viz. the 
annihilation view (ucchedaditthi)l on the hand, by means of the esta¬ 
blishment of the saint'at death in the nature of nibbana; and the eternal- 
istic or Perdurance theory (Sassata ditthi) on the other hand, by means 
of the statement that there are no existences in nibbana so that the saint 
is not counted as a being at all. 

In the ultimate sense there is no personality (atta); there are only 
the five aggregates. On the death of the saint therefore only his aggre¬ 
gates are dissolved. How can he thus be said to cut off or annihilate 


Carimacittato ca uddhaih pavatti Ichandhanam anupp&danato. uppanninanca antara 
dhinato up&diaesabhivo; tarn upidaya pantiSpani>'ato natthi ettha upadiseso tt anupft- 
disesatii. 

*1 Dhammattho ti asekkhadhammesu nibbdne eva va thito. 

” Yamhi nirujjhanti bhav&ni sabbaso. 
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his personality or being (uccheda) or be said to live to eternity (sassata) 
without the aggregates? 

Thus there is one single nibbana tAc. the unconditioned reality of 
nirodha or cessation; Sa- and an-upadisesa are only two names given 
to the result of making it the object of the Paths; and they serve the 
purpose of explaining the reality and the result so attained is the same as 
the cause or condition, .^s the commentary on Nctti says: “ Although 
there is no division, in the strict sense, of the unconditioned element in 
nibbana, yet by a figure of speech it ought to be shown as sa- and an- 
upadisesa nibbana":” and Sammohcn'inodaHl has: “Nirodha is one by 
virtue of the unconditioned element, but by figure of speech it is two¬ 
fold: sa- and an-upadisesa.’’” 

It will have been remarked that the reality of cessation has been 
explained in negative terms only, because it is not possible to speak of 
it positively. No concept will convey the true meaning, no analysis will 
reveal the true nature of the Reality. It is by intuition or penetration 
(pativedha) that it is attained. “ Being intent, one realizes the ultimate 
fact of cessation by the body and sees it by intuition through panna — 
by the body, with reference to the removal of the corruptions from the 
body, material and immaterial and by intuition, when one views the re¬ 
moval of the corruptions with panna as, when by attaining the First 
Path, the corruptions of the theory of soul, doubt, and belief in rite and 
ritual are removed, one realizes not only the physical removal of the cor¬ 
ruptions but also lives in the intuition of the permanence of the removal, 
which is part and parcel of the reality of nirodha. When one contemp¬ 
lates Ill and its cause by means of insight, viewing them under the three 
aspects of genesis, development and dissolution, the unconditioned ele¬ 
ment enters at a flash by means of transcendental knowledge. Repeat¬ 
ed contemplation by worldly knowledge brings about penetration or 
intuition by means of transcendental knowledge. “ Seeing the faults of 
birth and death etc. in a dhamina connected with genesis (uppada)* the 
Path-consciousness enters running in non-origination (an-uppada).’’** 
When thus the Path-consciousness intuits the unconditioned reality of 
cessation, the corruptions which would otherwise have arisen arise no 
more. That is why cessation has been said to be the object of the Paths. 

— Editor. 


Nibbanapakkhe kiitcapi asankhati>'a dhatuyi nippariy&yena vibhigo natthi, pariya- 
yena pana sopadisesa nopSdisesa bh&vena niddissitabbaifa. 

*'* Nirodho pi ckavidho asankhatadhatubhlvato. pariyiyena pana duvidho j^-upadisesa 
an-up&di$e$avasena. 

Majjhitna paw^sa, cankl sutta. 

*• Patisambhidamagga. 





A DIALOGUE ON NIBBANA. 

Persons of the Dialogue 

Agga Sumana 

Teja Tissa 

The scene is laid in the Nandavanta laura in the Sagaing hills. 

Sumana. Good evening, Sir, How is Your Reverence keeping? 

Agga. I am four score years old to-day, but I feel quite strong for 
my age. *I thank you much for your very kind enquiry. May I know 
who you are? 

Sumana. I am Sumana, a pupil of Dr. Ledi. Your longevity is the 
result of the purity of your silos. 

Agga. Is your master hale and hearty? 

Sumana. He, too, is advancing in years and is slightly infirm with 
age. But, though the flesh is weak, his spirit is as strong as ever. 

Agga. He is comparatively young and it is my earnest hope that 
he will soon be restored to perfect health and be spared many more years 
to come so that he may be able to continue, with renewed vigour, the 
good work he has already done in the way of propagation of our religion. 
But will you tell me the object of your visit at this late hour in the after¬ 
noon, for you seem rather intent upon something? 

Sumana. I have come here on purpose and I have brought a friend 
of mine with me. 

Agga. You are welcome to my cloister. I have made this little 
retreat my abode since my master’s death at Mingun as it was very suit¬ 
able for meditation. There were very few hermitages then, but a great 
many have sprung up, like mushrooms, since. What is your companion’s 
name? 

Sumana. He is Tissa, a pupil of the late Dr. Myobyingyi. 

Agga. I extend the hospitality of this my humble roof to you also, 
Tissa. Your master made the Compendium of Philosophy his speciality 
and, if I am not mistaken, he is followed by the majority of students 
of Buddhism in Burma. Is it not? 

Tissa. I should think so. Sir. 

Agga. Sumana, you have as yet to specify the nature of your busi¬ 
ness. 

Sumana. Sir, we have sought you here because, in all accounts we 
have heard of you, you are represented as the only disciple of Dr. Shwe- 
gyin, who still holds the antiquated view that Nibbana is something in 
the nature of a mental or spiritual. Perhaps we are disturbing your 
solitude. Are we interrupting your thoughts? 

Agga. My thoughts flow as easily in conversation as when I am 
alone. I take your observations on my master’s view in good spirit. He 
spent practically a life-time over the question of Nibbana and the re¬ 
sults of his labours in this field are embodied in a great work entitled the 
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Mahdnibbuta-nibbuta. His is a view hallowed by antiquity and I adhere 
to it. 

Sumana. But. Sir, was it not a fact that Dr. Ingan, the late head of 
your sect, who was himself the disciple of your own master, had express¬ 
ed his opinion that Ledi’s views are sounder? 

Agga. Yes. Ingan was a fine scholar. But it does not follow that 
he was cleverer than his master. 

Sumana. Ledi’s view that Nibbana is nothing but calm, tranquillity 
or peace (santi) has been accepted throughout the length and breadth 
of Burma. 

Agga. Sumana. 1 am not alone in my persuasion that Nibbana is 
something more than mere calm (santi-ittatta). I have up here a friend 
of mine from Henzada. His name is Teja. His master, U Ukkamsama- 
la, the late famous Doctor of Okpo, held that Nibbana is unique mind 
and body. Is it not, Teja? 

Teja. Yes, Sir. 

Agga. The annihilationistic school, however, teaches in effect that 
Nibbana is pure nothing. 

Sumana. But this view of annihilation has been exploded by Bud¬ 
dhist writers. E. g., Sumangalasami, the well-known author of the fa¬ 
mous Tikagyaw, distinctly says that Nibbana is not annihilation (tuccha 
or abhSva) . 

Agga. Quite so. But the fact that every writer has had to insist 
on Nibbana being .something shows, does it not, that this erroneous view 
has been held by many. 

Even .Ariyavamsa of Sagaing, the author of the Mauisaramanjusi, a 
deep student, and an able exponent, of the Tik&gyaw, as late as the 15th 
Century, seems to have leaned, in his Manidlpa, to the annihilationistic 
view when he said that we should not use the expression ‘ Nibbana is at¬ 
tained ’ because there are still khandhas in the Sa-upadisesa Nibbana 
and because there is nothing left in the Anupadisesa to he attained. Ac¬ 
cording to him the attainment of Nibbana consists in having Nibbana 
merely as an object of path and fruitional consciousnesses. 

The commonsense school holds the extreme opposite view that Nib¬ 
bana is a paradise. 

These two schools claim the ignorant majority. 

Sumana. It is no good referring to the views of the ignorant. 

Agga. Well, Sumana, I have brought this matter up at the outset 
with a double purpose: — 

First, to extract from your own lips an admission that Nibbana is 
something; 

Secondly, to show that majority does not count in matters abstruse, 
recondite and philosophical, since you have endeavoured to con¬ 
vince me of the truth of Ledi’s views because they are accepted 
by the majority. 

Teja (interposed.) We all are agreed that Nibbana is something, 
though we differ as to the nature of that. 
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Agga. Yes. Burma, I mean the Burmese Buddhist world of 
philosophy, is divided into three camps, so to speak. There is the Shwe- 
gyin school which holds that Nibbana is spiritual mind, while the Okpo 
school advances the view that it is unique mind and body. The Ledi 
school, however, teaches that it is neither mind nor body but purely 
calm. 

Now, before deciding which of these three views is correct, a few 
preliminary questions shall have to be gone into. Our philosophers 
bring four categories, to wit, mind, mental properties, matter and Nib¬ 
bana, under a more general concept of reality (paramattha). And Nib¬ 
bana is a reality of realities. 

Sumcuia. Undoubtedly. 

Agga. Then, it is essential that we should first of all clearly under¬ 
stand what is meant by reality. Do you agree? 

Sumana. Certainly. 

Agga. Pray, tell me, Sumana, what you understand by the term 
' real.’ 

Sumana. I would define the real as that which is existent. This is 
in accordance with Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the term in his com¬ 
mentary on the KathSvatthu in the sense of manifestation (bhutattho)l 

Agga. The word existent is rather ambiguous. Does it include 
that which has existed, that which exists and that which will exist? 

Sumana. Yes, it does. 

Agga. Do you, then, mean that which has existed in the past is 
still real? 

Sumana. I should think so, for I can vividly imagine yesterday’s 
fire to be existent. 

Agga. Here you have confounded an image with a reality of which 
it is but a representation. The latter exists independent of your mind 
but the former does not. The image is a symbol of one individual object 
depicted to mind’s eye (uggaha-nimitta). What is called the after-image 
\(patibhAga-nimitta) in the language of meditation is a concept, being the 
symbol of many objects. Both symbols, however, are mere signs 
(mmitta-pannatti) because they exist only in our minds like hare’s horns 
or tortoise’ hairs. 

Sumana. I own it. But the two fires are alike in their characteris¬ 
tics of heating or burning. 

Agga. Does yesterday’s fire burn any one to-day? 

Sumana. Nay, it does not. 

Agga. The reason is that you are not comparing the two actual 
fires of equal intensity of to-day. 

Sumana. I am comparing my idea of yesterday’s fire with the ac¬ 
tual fire of to-day. 

Agga. You cannot compare two disparate things, e. g., an idea 
\yith a reality; you have merely compared your idea of yesterday’s fire 
with your idea of to-day’s fire. 
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Tissa (interposed). But, Sir, is not a fire always fire by reason of 
its characteristics of burning? 

Agga. Nay, that which no longer burns is not a fire at all. 

Tissa. I mean that both yesterday’s fire and to-day’s fire are 
charcterised by identical qualities of heating (teja). 

Agga. This is only bringing individuals under a general, class con¬ 
cept. You may define the universal term fire as that which burns and 
then show that every individual fire comes within your definition. 
Logical definition is a legitimate mode of mental procedure. 

Tissa. For this reason I say that fire is a reality because it never 
gives up its characteristics of burning. 

Agga. The real fire burns but the concept fire does not. In 
omitting to make the distinction between a reality and a concept, I am 
afraid, Tissa, that you lean to the views of the SabbathivSdins. 

Tissa. Pray, what are the views of this sect? 

Agga. They hold that all past, present and future things exist be¬ 
cause they do not give up the characteristics of khandhas (aggregates):. 
If their views be correct, every concept would be real like Plato’s Ideas. 
I take it for granted that every student of philosophy understands what 
I mean by Plato’s Ideas. 

Tissa. Yes. Plato is a niccovSdin who believes in the reality of his 
eternal and perfect idea.s. 

Agga. Space is an eternal idea of containing things. It always re¬ 
tains this feature. But you would not say that it is real for that reason. 
Again, time is always time and is never converted into space, but it is no 
more real than space is. Similarly with all other concepts. In fact, Pla¬ 
tonic realism, which is really idealism or conceptualism or nominalism had 
been very ably refuted by the Elder Moggliputta Tissa. If you need the 
details of his argument, I must refer you to the Sabbaniatthivada Kathd 
in the Kath&vatthu (Points of Controversy). 

According to the orthodox view, the real is ever confined to the 
present. Yesterday’s fire was real only while it was burning; and to¬ 
morrow’s fire will be real when it comes into being but not otherwise. 
In other words, the past fire which has burnt itself out is no longer real 
and the future fire which will burn is not yet real. Both the past and 
future things are at present but mere concepts, notions, ideas, mental 
views or aspects. I suppose you agree to this. Do you not? 

Tissa. Yes, I do. 

Agga. Then, Sumana will have to amend his definition of the real. 
Instead of defining it as that which is existent, it would be more accurate 
to define it as that which is e.xisting. 

Sumana. I have no objection to the proposed amendment. I ac¬ 
knowledge that the real is explained by a synonymous term vijjamdna 
which is generally rendered into Burmese by “ existing ”. 

Agga. Yes. This useful word is formed from root vid —‘ to know ’, 
the passive suffix ya and the present participial ending mdna. It literally 
means ‘ being known ’ at the present moment. To be known is to be 
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evident and to be evident is to manifest. But a thing cannot manifest 
itself without a real being. Its intensive form samvijjamana has been 
intentionally adopted to emphasise the fact that neither the past nor the 
future thing is real but that the real is confined to the present only. So 
far we all are agreed that one condition of reality is that it must be 
existing. 

Tissa. Granted. 

Agga. But our idea of reality is not yet complete. Kor eternalists 
may understand the term ‘ exissting ’ as exi.sting for ever without a 
change. The other test of reality is, therefore, that it is in a continual 
flux, while concepts are constant. 

Tissa. Is it not the other way about? Silver, when manufactured 
into different articles receives several names of cup. bowl, plate and .so 
on in turn while the metal silver remains the same. In this illustration 
the metal silver corresponds to the reality while the names ' cup’, ‘ bowl’, 
etc., .are mere concepts. Hence concepts change from ‘ cup ’ to ‘ bowl' 
and from ‘ bowl ’ to ‘ plate but the metal remains unchanged. 

Agga. Even the name silver, nay. the name metal itself, is but a 
concept. But I will not mince mattens. I understand you to mean the 
ultimate constituents of matter when you say silver or metal. But when 
you say ‘ cup ’, ‘ bowl ’. etc., I shall understand you to confine yourself to 
the names only. 

Tissa. Yes, that is exactly what I mean. 

Agga. Now, to regard the ultimate constituents or contents of a 
piece of metal called silver as constant is heresy due to hallucinations of 
perception, view or judgement: for. did not the Buddha say that all 
things in the making are in a state of flux? 

There is also a fallacy in your argument that concept ‘ cup ’ changes 
to concept ‘ bowl ’ which in turn changes to ‘ plate ’. A concept, once 
formed, is never lost. It becomes a universal term held in reserve for 
application to similar individual objects at any future time. This fallacy 
has been well exploded in the KathQvatthu. Speaking of a certain white 
cloth which, say, is turned black, the heterodox opponent asked: Is the 
whiteness given up? The orthodox adherent answered it in the affirm¬ 
ative because white colour as a reality had been replaced by another 
reality, black colour. But when the question was: Is the clothncss given 
up?, the orthodox answer was in the negative because “ clothness ” is a 
mere concept arising from a combination of single threads. 

Tissa. I acknowledge that it is so. 

Agga. Then, do you agree that for anything to be real the follow¬ 
ing two conditions must be satisfied? 

(a) That it must be existing; and 
(b) That it must be in a flow. 

Tissa. Yes, I do. 

Agga. In that case, reality may be defined as an existing condition 
of flux. Therefore, mind, mental properties, matter and Nibbana, if 
allowed a real being, must satisfy the above definition. I mean that even 

7 
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Nibbana forms no exception. Otherwise it would not be real. You 
should be able to distinguish what I may call book-mind and lip-Nibbana 
from real ones. The book-mind and the lip-Nibbana are mere concepts 
which do not exist except in our minds and therefore do not have an 
independent flowing existence, actual change being the essential mark 
of distinction between a reality and a concept. 

Sumana (interposed). But a sole reservation or exception has to be 
made in favour of Nibbana which is permanent, abiding and enduring. 

Agga. You are a dualist. That is to say, you start with an assump¬ 
tion that there are two radically different kinds of realities, conditioned 
and unconditioned. 

Sumana. I beg your pardon, Sir. Mine is not an assumption at all. 

I have based my views on the clear dictum of the Buddha. He said in 
the Anguttara Nikaya that ‘ there are two elements, conditioned and un¬ 
conditioned. ITie marks of conditioned are three. Which three? 
Genesis is apparent; dissolution is apparent; a state of duration other 
than genesis and dissolution is also apparent. Similarly, the three marks 
of unconditioned are: genesis, dissolution and duration are not 
apparent.' 

Agga. You seem to think that these marks stick to things like the 
outlines of an object. Yet they, like the outlines of an object, are mere 
appearances to the mind. The word ‘ apparent ’ is the crux of this pass¬ 
age. The Pali word is paiiiUiyati from prefix pa, which is explained by 
pakSrena —' in different aspects ’, and root iiH, ‘ to know ’. It is quite 
legitimate for a monist to look upon the real as One, even as the truth is 
One, and to regard the Buddha as having spoken of it by the dual 
method from two view-points. To intellect from without the real ap¬ 
pears in three different aspects. But to intuition from within these as¬ 
pects disappear (na-pauMyatiJ. What is relative and conditioned to intel¬ 
lect becomes absolute and unconditioned to intuition. Our intellect 
divides the stationary track left behind the flowing reality and divides 
the immobile time passed over by it into a ' powder of moments ’ which 
we name nascent or genetic, static or durative and cessant or arrested. 
But intuition which follows the continuous flow from within the simple, 
indivisible reality dispenses with these time concepts. Consider a wave 
motion. You think that each wave is succeeded by another after under¬ 
going the threefold process of beginning, lasting and subsiding. But 
what is it that moves on and on? Physicists will say force or energ^y. 
Now, if this force or energy be endowed with consciousness, if would 
feel itself as onward motion at every moment without interruption. It 
would not feel itself as now beginning, next lasting and then subsiding. 
An outside observer draws an imaginary line of break between the sub¬ 
sidence of a previous phase and the rising of a succeeding one and in 
doing so, he practically considers motion between any two such breaks 
as rest. In your view intellect and intuition are assumed not to differ in 
kind but in degrees but conditioned and unconditioned are held as radic- ' 
ally different, whereas in my view intellect and intuition are held to be 
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radically different as poles asunder but conditioned and unconditioned 
are treated as two different aspects of one reality. 

Is it not, Sumana? 

Sumana. Yes, Sir. 

Agga. It is not an easy matter to decide which of these two views 
is correct, before we have a clear idea of what Nibbana is. But so far we 
have cleared our way for discussion on Nibbana. Now, Sumana, after all 
we have said on the distinction between a reality and a concept, do you 
still maintain that Nibbana is nothing but calm.? 

Sumana. I do. 

Agga. Pray, analyse your idea of calm. 

Sumana. By calm I mean freedom from trouble or evil. 

Agga. Then, calm is synonymous with the extinction of Ill. But 
if you go a step further in your analysis, you will find that this Ill is 
reduced to suffering or pain caused by desire. Therefore, your calm is 
the extinction of the fires of this desire. 

Sumana. I own it, since Sariputta himself described Nibbana as 
extinction of corruptions. 

Agga. I suppose you refer to the Zambukh&daka Sutta where the 
Arahant described Nibbana as extinction of lust, ill-will and ignorance. 

Sumana. Yes, that is niy authority. 

Agga. Very well. If you read a little further on, you will find that 
Sariputta who lived face to face, i. e., in direct contact, with Nibbana 
described arahantship in identical terms. How now? Are the Nibbana 
and the Arahantship the same or different? 

Sumana. Whether the same or different. Sir, what is the use of 
your splitting hairs in this matter? 

Agga. But is it not good to know their identity or difference, 
Sumana? 

Sumana. Well, Sir—the view of the i'itan 4 avddins is that arahant¬ 
ship is so described because it comes into being after the extinction of 
corruptions. The consensus of opinion among the commentators, how¬ 
ever, is that Nibbana is so described because corruptions are extinguish¬ 
ed by it. 

Agga. W'hich of these two views do you prefer? 

Sumana. Certainly the latter. 

Agga. The vitandav&dins say that the arahantship is the result of 
the extinction of corruptions in the Path-moment, while the comment¬ 
ators refer to the Nibbana of the Path as the cause of the extinction of 
corruptions in arahantship; But what of the Nibbana of arahantship? 

Sumana. I am rather perplexed over this question of yours. 

Agga. Well, I must refer you to your own authority. Sariputta 
described this Nibbana as extinction of corruptions. But he also des¬ 
cribed arahantship in identical terms. Now, when a sane person des¬ 
cribes two things in identical terms, must we not assume that the two 
things are really one and the same? 
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Sumana. Nay, that cannot be. When I describe an ass and a horse 
as animals I do not necessarily mean that the ass is the same as the horse. 

Agga. Of course not. In your example you are simply bringing 
two different individuals under a higher concept. But you will not admit 
that extinction of corruptions is a higher concept than Nibbana. 

Sumana. Assuredly not. 

Agga. Sariputta first described Nibbana as extinction of corrup¬ 
tions. But Budhaghosa* clearly said that, lest this description should mis¬ 
lead any one to regard it as vicre extinction, Sariputta again described the 
araliantship in the very same terms. It is, therefore, plain that he intend¬ 
ed to show that the Nibbana he described was not a lip-Nibbana but a 
concrete real as distinguished from an abstraction. Hence the expres¬ 
sions, to wit, ‘ extinction of lust ’, ‘ extinction of ill-will ’, and ‘ extinction 
of nescience,' are but synonyms of the real Nibbana. I mean they merely 
denote the three different aspects of one and the same reality. 

Sumana. I am not quite convinced. 

Agga. Now, does the e.xpression, ‘ extinction of lust ’ include the 
extinction of ill-will and of ignorance, or does the expression ‘ extinction 
of ill-will ’ include the extinction of lust and ignorance, or does the ex¬ 
pression ‘ extinction of ignorance ’ include the other two? 

Sumana. Decidedly not. 

Agga. Then, in your view, there would be a multiplicity of Nibba- 
nas, whereas Nibbana is an indivisible whole. 

Sumana. But are there not a plurality of Nibbanas? There are four 
degrees of ariyamship. And since we are taught that a lower grade 
Ariyan does not know things of the higher grades, it follows that his 
Nibbana is different from those of the higher. 

Agga. I do not deny the plurality of Nibbanas for different indivi¬ 
duals. aye, even for each individual at different times. What I do deny 
is the plurality of them for each individual at any one time. 

Sumana. Then is not the extinction of lust Nibbana? 

Agga. Dhammapala says that mere extinction is not Nibbana.* If 
mere extinction of lust be Nibbana, even lower animals would have to be 
considered as having attained Nibbana on the subsidence of their sexual 
desire. Surely your Nibbana is too crude to be described. 

Sumana (curtlyV. I am not so vile as to identify Nibbana with the 
temporary absence of lust in lower animals. I meant the eradication, ex¬ 
tirpation, extermination or extinction of lust. 

Agga. Softly, good Sumana. Be not angry with me for having put 
to you what Buddhaghosa himself as in the Sammohaz’inodani, his com¬ 
mentary on the Vibhaiiga, would have asked his opponent worthy of his 
own steel Philosophical discussion should not be a heated controversy, 
but it should be carried on in a cool and calm atmosphere. 


^ Yo kho ivuso rSgakkhayo ‘ ti idivacanato khayo nibbinanti ce, na arahantassapi kha- 
yamattapajjanato; taih pi hi yo kho avuso rigakkhayo* ti idinayena niditthaih. The Visud- 
dhimagga. 

- Kliayamattam na Nibbinath. Saccasathkhepa. 
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Sumana. Prithee, good Sir, do not mind my temper. I wish I had 
shown a good temper after losing a bad one. 

Agga. You say you have meant the eradication of lust. You ac¬ 
knowledge, do you not, that there is such a thing as what Buddhists call 
‘ adoptive intellect ’ ((jotrabhft-Mna) having Nibbana for its object. Now 
we are told that corruptions neither had been eradicated before, nor are 
being eradicated at that moment. And if Nibbana be extinction of cor¬ 
ruptions, how can this intellect in question have the extinction of cor¬ 
ruptions as its object before their eradication? 

Sumana. Of course, Nibbana at that moment exists only as an 
idea of the future extinction of corruptions in the mind of the ‘ adopted ’ 
person. 

Agga. Then his is merely an idea-Nibbana which is a concept. 

Sumana. Nevertheless, Nibbana, I mean the real Nibbana. is the 
extinction of corruptions by the Path-intuition at the moment next after 
the ‘ adoptive ’ intellect. 

Agga. Now, please to answer my questions carefully. Have cor¬ 
ruptions already expired or are they being extinguished at that moment? 
Or are there any corruptions at that moment to be put away later? 

Sumana. Well,—corruptions are undergoing the process of extinc¬ 
tion at the moment of the Path-intuition. 

Agga. How can the Path-intuition which, according to you, is in 
the act of e.xtinguishing corruptions have the extinction of them as its 
object? The fact is Sumana. corruptions cannot co-exist with intuition, 
even as darkness cannot exist side bj' side with light. 

Sumana. That is precisely what I meant. Just as light dispels 
darkness, so intuition removes corruptions. 

Agga. You should not press this analogy too far. I will give you 
another illustration. If you cut down a tree from which fruits have been 
gathered, do you destroy the past year’s fruits which have been long en¬ 
joyed or the present year’s fruits which have been gathered or the future 
year’s fruits which have as yet to be borne? 

Sumana. 1 do not destroy any fruits at all but only the tree. 

Agga. But the tree is the cause of future fruits. Therefore, intui¬ 
tion does not destroy the past or present corrviptions but only the root- 
cause of future corruptions. 

Sumana. That, I admit. This root-cause is desire (ianhS) and if it 
be removed, its evil effects would be destroj'ed. Therefore, the extinc¬ 
tion of desire is synoyinous with that of evils. 

Agga. A synonym is but a name. 

Sumana. But it is the name of the real Nibbana. 

Agga. We have as yet to determine the nature of that reality, the 
several synonyms of Nibbana merely expressing the various qualities of 
it. 

Sumana. But is not a reality determined by its own qualities as a 
white paper is determined by its whiteness, etc.? 
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Agga. A quality is that which is abstracted by the mind from a 
reality, like whiteness mentally abstracted from paper. 

Sumana. But whiteness is a colour which is a reality. 

Agga. Yes, it is treated as a reality distinct from sound, etc., ac¬ 
cording to Buddhist analysis. But as whiteness cannot exist apart from 
paper or other like objects, analysis is merely logical. Hence I say your 
abstract qualities of Nibbana cannot exist by themselves. 

Sumana. But docs not health exist in this world? 

Agga. When a disease is cured, health ensues. But this health is 
not mere lip-health or paper health. 

Sumana. Therefore I say that health is real. 

Agga. You do not see my point, Sumana. Let me give you a very 
common illustration. When a sick child who dreads medicine tells his 
mother that he is well, his health is lip-health. Or again, when a 
physician tells his patient under treatment that he is alLright, the 
patient's health is but lip-health in the mouth of the physician. There 
is a Burmese saying; 'According to the physician it matters not, only 
the patient cannot bear'. Health apart from sound body is therefore, 
merely an idea, notion or concept. To be real, it must be bound up with 
sound body. So any Nibbanic quality, say, your calm, to be real, must 
be bound up with sound khandhas. For this reason the author of the 
Visuddhimaggatlkd says; Nibbana also is even again bound up with 
khandhas*. 

Sumana. The expression ‘ bound up with body ’ (kdyapatibaddha) 
is applied to garments. Here garment is not body and body not gar¬ 
ment. Hence Nibbana cannot be khandhas. 

Agga. You have missed the force of the prefix pati —‘again’ in the 
expression patibaddha. A garment is actually worn or can be reworn on 
body. Otherwise it would become a torn cloth. Just as body is indis¬ 
pensable to garment, so are Khandhas to Nibbana. This view is confirm¬ 
ed by a Buddhist writer as follows:— 

‘ Indeed, because Nibbana is conceived in dependence upon khandhas 
it is made known even through our body'*. 

Sumana. I cannot assent to your proposition. The expression 
' bound up with khandhas ' should be interpreted to mean ‘ spoken of in 
connection with khandhas ’, because we say that ' Nibbana is a cessation 
of khandhas '. 

Agga. Pardon me, friend, if I call this a piece of pure sophistry. 
Why ? Because a worse quibble I have not heard. 

If I were to say that disease is body-bound, you would admit that 
body co-exists with disease. But when I say that health is body-bound, 
you reply that health is merely spoken of in connection with body as 
though it were, in reality, the destruction of body itself. 

Sumana. Did not Buddhaghosa, say: ‘Matter and mind make up 
the five khandhas which constitute the reality of Ill; the previous desire 


* NibbSnampi khandhapatibaddhameA'a. 

♦ Nibbanampi hi khandhe paficca pahhapanato sarlram yeva pahiiap«si SHratthadlpdni. 
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which produces Ill is the reality of its root-cause; and the non-occurence 
of both constitutes the reality of the cessation of Ill.’?' 

Agga. The crux of this passage lies in the expression ‘ previous 
desire’. Ill proper (dukkha-dukkha) is the sensation of pain (dukklia- 
vedatUl) i. e., pain felt by sentient beings. There is no such thing as posi¬ 
tive pleasure in this world. It is but the negation of pain as cold is the 
negation of heat in science. We call this relative pleasure ‘pain reversed’ 
(viparinatna-dukkha). Mental indifference to pain and pleasure is 
hedonic neutrality (upekkhSrvedana). But just as there is heat in hot 
cold or lukewarm water, every feeling, bodily or mental, is reducible to 
pain. Matter cannot feel this pain. Moreover, it is neither good nor bad. 
Yet it is described as Ill in the universal proposition:—‘All things in the 
making are ill.’ This ill in matter is often called the evils of evolution 
(sankhdra-dukkha). But we agree with your master that they are des¬ 
cribed as ill because they are instrumental in giving pain to sentient be¬ 
ings who are still imbued with desire. One is pained when he does not 
get what he desires or gets what he does not desire. The word Ill in 
this connection is used in the sense of fearful or dangerous (bhayatthcna 
dukkha), as when we speak of a deadly or dangerous weapon. But they 
cause no harm to anyone where desire is not. 

Sumana. What! Does not a dangerons weapon case pain against 
the sufferer’s desire ? 

Agga. But pain is caused by the desire on the part of a person who 
uses a dangerous weapon, just as barbarous Huns are instigated by desire 
to cause harm to humanity. Thus, whatever ill there is in this world is 
traced to this real culprit desire. Convict him by all means and you may 
even condemn the contaminated khandhas even as you would condemn a 
diseased tissue or body. But when the disease is cured, why condemn 
the sound body? Your condemnation of all khandhas, good or bad, re¬ 
minds me of those erring rishis of old who detested body and mortified it 
or who detested mind and stifled it. Only, you are a degree worse than 
either because you combine the evils of both and seek your own annihil¬ 
ation. 

Sumana. But is not your sane mind in sound body equally subject 
to change as unsound mind in diseased body? 

Agga. Yes, it is. 

Sumana. Then what is changeful is bad* and is, therefore, a thing, 
to be got rid of. 

Agga. I have already told you that Ill is due to desire. What is 
changeful would be bad when it is due to desire. But the change in 
itself being but a characteristic mark of all realities is not bad. 

Sumana. I do not approve of your statement that change is not 
bad and your implication that Nibbana is changing. 


» Ruparupaih paficakhandhaA; tarn hoti dukkhasaccatfa; tam samutthipika puri- 
matanha samudiyasaccaih; ubhinnani apavatti nirodhasaccam. Sammohavtnodanl. 

• Yaih aniccadt tath dukkhaih. 
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Agga. Dead bodies do not move. Therefore, change is but the 
sign of health or life. Nibbana is described as amata or accuta the death¬ 
less. The Pali amata corresponds to Sanscrit arnrita or European word 
ambrosia, all of which mean ‘ deathless ’. Hence all realities, including 
Nibbana, are in a continual flux’. 

If you look at this flow from outside, as we average people do with 
intellect, the change appears to be a succession of solidified or congealed 
states. But if you look into it, i. e., view it from within, as Ariyans do 
with intuition, the same change presents itself as a continuous motion as 
in the wave illustration which I adduced. For this reason, Buddhaghosa 
says: ‘ The one body of the Buddha is not subject to change 

You see from this quotation how radically different is intuition from 
intellect. What is regarded by intellect as changeful (viparin&tna- 
dhamma) is regarded by intuition as unchangeful (aviparindma-dhamma). 

Similarly with other contrasts, such as, relative (sapaccaya) and ab¬ 
solute (apaccaya). In this way you should understand the words unborn 
(ajita), unmdidt (akata), unmanifest ('oWiilfo,! and unconditioned (asan- 
kltata) in the language of the Uddna from the inward point of view. 

The monistic view which I now advocate has the advantage over the 
dualistic in that it is able to reconcile many apparent contradictions in 
scriptures without twisting the meanings of words. For example, all 
realities are, doubtless, caused. The denial of this fact would land us in 
the heresy of chance (ahetuka-diithi). Therefore, Nibbana is caused, but 
it may be said to be uncaused in so far as Ariyans are concerned because 
they do not consider the aspect of causation while intuiting Nibbana. 
Again, for us who can only observe from without, Nibbana must be pre¬ 
sent in time. And yet Ariyans intuit it as out of time (kdlaviniutta) 
because they simply abide in their own intuition (pativijjha viharati) 
without reference to time concepts. 

Sumana. Do you mean to say that the same mind and body which 
are conditioned when observed from without become unconditioned 
when intuited from within? 

Agga. In one sense. Yes. Because if you were a contemporary ob¬ 
server of an Arahant from outside, you would not be able to discriminate 
between his personality and those of non-Arahants. We hear of Ara- 
hants and non-Arahants being mistaken, one for the other. But the 
Arahant himself would see his personality from within as unconditioned. 
If you say he sees exactly as we do, you are simply transferring your 
frail mind to him. 

In another sense, I would reply No. For if you were to follow the 
history of that individual Arahant, his previous conditioned personality 
could not possibly be identical with unconditioned personality after ara- 
hantship was attained, since at no two consecutive moments is any real¬ 
ity the same. 


’ Nadi soto viya. 

* Eko Buddhassa rupakiyo viparinamato natthi. yisuddhimagga. 
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Sumana. Then in your view, the world (saiikhara) would be 
Nibbana. 

Agga. What think you of the following passage? 

‘ A well-trained practitioner having a good view of the waxing and 
waning of conditioned things directly faces Nibbana®.' 

Sumana. Those who clearly see the growth and decay of condi¬ 
tioned reality attain to the second Insight called Udayabbaya-uSna and 
this leads by successive insights to the Path-intuition which has Nibbana 
for its object. 

Agga. I agree. Tho.se who attain the second Insight still discern 
the flowing process from outside and therefore see the reality as condi¬ 
tioned. This insight is often mistaken for intuition. The latter is a ‘good 
view ' of the same process of flowing from inside. Those who thus see 
the reality from within as unconditioned are in direct contact with 
Nibbana. “Ihus a wrong view of the real gives rise to Sahkhara; a cor¬ 
rect view (Sammaditthi), Nibbana. 

Sumana. I very much doubt the correctness of your interpretation. 

Agga. Can mind attend to two objects at the same time? 

Sumana. Doubtless not. 

Agga. Then how can a practitioner have a good view of condition¬ 
ed things and at the same time directly face the unconditioned, unless 
both conditioned and unconditioned are merged in one flowing reality? 
Therefore, what I do maintain is that conditioned or unconditioned real¬ 
ity is our own personality respectively with or without corruptions, the 
only differentia being the quality of the extinction of corruptions. 

Sumana. How can personality be Nibbana? 

Agga. The Buddha said: ‘ Even in this sentient, conscious body 
which is but a fathom in measure I declare this world, its cause, its cessa¬ 
tion and the path thereto 

Here the reality is analysed into four different aspects. But it is 
plain that you should not look for Nibbana outside your own system. 
It is not something already existing before you attain it. 

Neither is it a locality which awaits your arrival as Nagasena in 
Milindapanhi pointed out, by an example of fire produced by the friction 
of two pieces of wood, that there is no space in w'hich Nibbana that exists 
like a Are so produced is inherent (nissitokaso or nikkhitokaso). This 
fire example however clearly shows that there must be a locus when the 
fire is produced. And that locus for Nibbana is no other than our own 
personality purged from corruptions. 

Sumana. But did not the Buddha say that Nibbana is external to us 
(bahiddha-dhammo).? 

Agga. Ahl Yes, because it is now outside us who have not yet at¬ 
tained it.** But did not the Buddha himself equally say that the death- 

* Sammi patipanno saAkhSrinaih udayabayaiti sampas&amano nibb&naih sacchikaroti 
MUindapaUhS. 

>0 Imasmiih yeva kalevare byamamaUe samSnake saviiinanake lokaficeva pannapemi 
lokasamudayaRceva lokanirodhaflca lokanirodhagiminipadaflca. Sagitha-Vagga-Sarnyutta. 

Sabbasnkharato bahibhtUaih nibbinam. Uparipanndsa tiki. 
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less element free from upadhis ( of kama, kilesa, khandha and kamma) 
is in direct contact with otir own system?** Again in the Conki Sutta of 
the MajjhitnapannOsa the Buddha said that one is in direct contact with 
Nibbana at the same time he intuits it.** This passage alone is sufficient 
to prove that when one abides in an intuition (pativijjha viharati as 
Budddhaghosa said in the Atthasalini), i. e., when one enters Nibbana by 
penetrative wisdom, Nibbana as an object of intuition can no longer be 
external to him who is within it. To a Nibb^ic being there is no divi¬ 
sion as external or internal (abheda)l. The dual classification, in fact all 
classification, is meant for us who have not yet attained intuition and 
therefore view realities from outside. Do you agree or do you not? 

Nffna. I admit the absence of any distinction whatsoever in Nib¬ 
bana. But Nirodha is defined by Buddhaghosa in Sammohavinodani as 
that in w'hich the rounds of evils (rodha) cease to exist. 

Agga. Yes. But it clearly shows that Nibbana or Nirodha is not 
tnere cessation. It is the locus (not the locality)' where evils cease. And 
this locus is no other than personality purged from corruptions. 

Sumana. Kow will you reconcile this view of yours with the usual 
explanation of the word cessation (nirodha) by ‘ not becoming ’ (anuppa- 
dana)"} 

Agga. From the tree illustration .you will remember that the cessa¬ 
tion is that of future corruptions. But it is not mere unbecoming of fu¬ 
ture corruptions, for there must be a locus in the form of our personality 
wherein future corruptions arise no more. 

Sumana. I admit that what you have said about Nibbana being our 
personality relates to the Sa-upadiscsa Nibbana. But I still maintain that 
there is no becoming whatsoever in the An-up&disesa Nibbana where no 
residual stuff of life is said to remain. 

Agga. All authorities are agreed that both forms of Nibbana are 
but two aspects (pariydyas), as they appear to us, of one real Nibbana 
as it is lived by an Arahant. But let us try to clearly understand what is 
meant by upadi. 

This word is often confused with upadhi. The latter is derived from 
upa and root dha—‘ to bear, conduct or carry' and is applied to four 
things, namely, corruptions, sensual desires, aggregates (khandhas) and 
kamma as we have seen above. There are passages as in the Mah&niddesa 
in which Nibbana is described as the locus in which all upadhis have been 
given up**. In the Sagathavagga Samyutta the Brahmana who has attain¬ 
ed Nibbana is described as a nirupadhi}'^ So also in Majjhima-pan^a^*. 


Kayena amatarii dhatum phusitvi nirupadbiih. Iliwitiaka. 

KSyena c’eva paratnarii saccaih sacchikaroti paQii&ya ca tadi pativijjha passati. 
M ajihimapa^itasa. 

Sabbupadhinisagrgo.nibbanam. 

Brahma^o parinibb&to.nirupadhi. 

Sitibhfitaih nirupadhim.dhlraifa, taiii brfimi brahmatjath. 
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As iipadhi includes khandhas an arahant who is a nuripadhi must be free 
from unsound khandhas. 

Sumana. I beg your pardon. The word upadhi in ‘ nirupadhi ’ as 
applied to an arahant must be confined to kilesupadhi. Or if you want to 
extend it to khandhupaditi also, you may do so only by anticipation i. e 
you call an arahant a nirupadhi by anticipation since he is sure to give up 
the upadhi of khandhas soon on attainment of the Anupadisesa Nibbana. 

Agga. Let that be for a moment. But upadi is derived from upa 
and the verb ddiyati —‘ to be grasped' and means the five khandhas 
grasped at by four upadanas.” Now there is a school of thought in Bur¬ 
ma which holds that our khandhas are upadanakkhandhas with reference 
to us mortals who are not yet free from upadana but they are mere 
khandhas with reference to the Buddha and Arahants who are free. Ac¬ 
cording to this school the same set of khandhas appear differently to the 
two sets of viewers. But the orthodox view according to the Dhamma- 
sangani is that the wordly mind and material body alone are upadaniya 
and the transcendent, spiritual consciousness which is beyond the reach 
of upadanas is anupadaniya. If the upadaniya corresponds to the 
upadanakkhandhas, as held by your master, it follows that the anupada¬ 
niya, namely the transcendent consciousness, obtains in the Anupadisesa 
Nibbana. 

And yet ninety-nine per cent, of Burman Buddhists, however, under¬ 
stand this word upadi to mean all kinds of khandhas. But let us hear 
Buddhaghosa who writes:— 

‘ The Anupadisesa Nibbana is so-called because of the non-becoming 
of the five khandhas which have been ‘ grasped at ’ as effects by the 
kamma attended by desire, pride and error ’**. 

It is therefore, clear that only the upadinnaka khandhas cease to exist 
in the Anupadisesa Nibbana. Transcendental consciousness (lokuUara- 
citta), not being born of such a kamma, cannot be said to be upadinnaka. 
Hence we may conclude that the anupadinnaka khandhas, to wit, the 
fruitional consciousness of arahantship obtains in the Anupadisesa 
Nibbana as in the Saupadisesa. 

Hence Buddhaghosa's dictum that by Nibbana is meant the fruition¬ 
al consciousness of an Arahant.** 

Sumana. Against Buddhaghosa we may oppose the Buddha him¬ 
self who said:— 

‘ Here, i. e. in this Nibbana, both mind and matter cease without a 


residuum ’.** 


Agga. You read the Buddha’s word literally. But Buddhaghosa 
knew better than you or I how to interpret the Buddha’s language and 
thought correctly. If you cannot reconcile the two, you have only your- 


Catuhi upidinehi upJdiyatiti upidi, panciipidanakkhandhi. jlbhidhamtHOtlhasan- 

paficannarh khandhanaih apavattivasena anupadisesanibbinaih kathi- 
tadi. Commentary on Sagtithdvagga Samyuila. 

Idha (nibbinaifa) arahattaphalaifa adhippetaifa tampi bi.nibbanan ti. Khudaaka- 

Patha-attkakotha. ..u rw 1 . nr-n. 

*0 Ettha rupaRca nimanca asesam uparujjhanti. Dlgha Ntkaya. 
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self to blame. The trend of your argument reminds me of the recent 
controversy on the subject of water elephant. Suppose a naturalist were 
to tell you that there is no elephant in water and suppose that his pupil 
tells you that by elephant his master meant land elephant, would you be 
justified in your conclusion that there is no water elephant? 

Sumana. Assuredly not. 

Agga. Then why conclude that there are no anupodinnaka khandhas 
in Nibb^a when Buddhaghosa tells us that by mind and matter in this 
connection the Buddha meant the up&dinnaka khandhas? Many persons 
who have never even dreamt of the existence of water elephants deny 
their existence. A few persons possess dried specimens of this miniature 
water creature which, in all its appearances, is a quadruped with well 
formed tusks and trunk. The former distrust their senses and cry ' A 
faked one! ’. On examining the anatomy of this little animal under a 
microscope, it is found to be a true structure even as specimens of 
paleontological flora and fauna preserved in rocks and earth. Would you 
still doubt the existence of this genus of the little animal? 

Sumana. Certainly not. But it cannot be the same kind of ele¬ 
phant which we know on land. 

Agga. Quite so. In the same way the anupodinnaka khandhas can¬ 
not possibly be the same as the upodinnakas. 

Sumana. If the anupodinnaka khandhas obtain in Nibbana, why did 
some authorities speak of the complete cessation of khandhas (Khandha- 
parinibbana) at Kusinara? 

Agga. If Buddhaghosa’s interpretation of the Buddha's w'ord be 
correct only the upSdinnaka khandhas cease on finally passing away from 
the world. Just as an event which we call death (sammuti-marana) does 
not interrupt the natural flow of the reality of life in this world, so the 
final death (pacchima-cuti) of an Arahant does not interrupt the flow of 
the reality of Nibbana from the SaupOdisea to the Anupodisesa form. 

Sumana. Then you mean that the fruitional consciousness of an 
Arahant survives after finally passing away from this world? 

Agga. Yes. It is the survival of the fittest flowing on and on with¬ 
out interruption, any break in its continuity being but an invention of 
our intellect. 

Sumana. In that case this surviving consciousness would be Ndma. 

Agga. Yes. Buddhaghosa says; Nomadhammas include four 
mental khandhas as well as Nibbana.” 

Sumana. Is it not that four immaterial khandhas are called NOma 
because it bends (n&mcti) the mind to it and that Nibbana is also called 
Nama because (spiritual)! mind tends (namiyati) to it. 

Agga. This grammatical distinction is due to your view of the 
mind as subject and of Nibbana as object. But the latter cannot be an 
object without a subject. The fact is that the subject and the object are 
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merged in an intuition. This follows from Buddhaghosa’s dictum 
that Nibbana is the fruitional consciousness itself. Nibbana is not 
thought but lived. Else Nibbana would be merely lip-bliss. 

Sumana. Am I to understand you to say that individuals exist in 
Nibbana.? 

Agga. It all depends upon what you mean by ‘ individual ’. If you 
mean a soul in the sense in which it is generally understood in the West, 

I would reply No, because the ego idea is but a concept. But if you use 
the word as a mere label for realities, I would say Yes. Sariputta was a 
distinct individual from Moggallana on this side of the veil. Why should 
not their continuations be individually distinct on the other side? 

Each lives his own Nibbana.” But it does not follow that they draw 
a line of demarcation between vtcum and tuuni on the other side any more 
than they do on this side. 

Sumana. I cannot agree to individual existence in Nibbana. 

Agga. Sumana, you are a good controversialist. What do you 
make of the orthodox question whether the Khandhas are one thing, Nib¬ 
bana another and the soul a third; and the heterodox negative reply in 
Kath&vattu ? 

Sumana. I return your compliments. We must go a little way 
back in order to understand the controverted point. 

Agga. Right. 

Smnana. The believer in the soul committed himself to an opinion 
that the soul is neither conditioned nor unconditioned. The orthodox 
adherent pointed out that the Buddha taught only two things—condition¬ 
ed and unconditioned—but not a third. 

Agga. I would say two aspects instead of two things. But be 
pleased to proceed with your own explanation. 

Sumana. Then the orthodox questioned whether khandhas are 
conditioned and Nibbana unconditioned. The heterodox reply was in 
the affirmative. Finally, the question you have referred to was put. 
And the opponent was cornered and obliged to negative his position 
that the soul is a third class of things neither conditioned nor uncondi¬ 
tioned since it is but a metaphysical abstraction not having a distinct, in¬ 
dependent existence like realities mentioned. He thereby confirms the 
distinction between conditioned khandhas and unconditioned Nibbana. 

Agga. A very plausible explanation. But the final question and 
answer on analysis resolve themselves into:— 

Arc Khandhas and Nibbana different? No. 

Are Khandhas and soul different? No. 

Are Nibbana and soul different? No. 

You would like to answer the first of these sub-questions in the affir¬ 
mative because of your conviction that Khandhas and Nibbana are radic¬ 
ally different. But you are called in not to alter the form of the answer 
but only to interpret it. As the soul is but a metaphysical abstraction as 


** Paccattaih veditabbo viftftuhi. 
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you have pointed out, there are only twro terms left to be compared. And 
their difference is negatived because a conditioned and unconditioned 
are but two aspects of one and the same reality. 

Sumana. I cannot accept your explanation. 

Agga. What think you of another conversation between the 
orthodox and his opponent relating to the existence or non-existence of 
an individual in Nibbana? When asked whether persons (puggalas) 
who have attained Nibbana exist therein or not, the first heterodox reply 
was in the affirmative. But when pressed with the further question 
whether such a person is a permanent soul, the reply was in the negative. 
Then the opponent shifted his ground and changed his first affirmative 
answer to negative. But when again pressed with the question whether 
such a person was annihilated, he was equally compelled to negate 
annihilation. 

Sumana. The oponent was on the horns of dilemma because of his 
belief in the soul which is really non-existent. 

Agga. The dilemma is quite independent of the question of soul. 
If you believe that realities are perduring or abiding without change, you 
would equally commit yourself to the heresy of eternalism. If, on the 
other hand, you say that they are annihilated, you would equally adopt 
the opposite heresy of annihilation. To escape the horns you must say 
that realities are in a continuous flow. 

Sumana. In the case of realities not surviving the final death, there 
can be no question of these two heresies because it is only in respect to 
the soul (atta)lthat these heresies obtain. 

Agga. But how can a person who believes in the theory of im¬ 
mortal soul possibly commit himself again to the opposite theory of its 
annihilation? By atta is meant permanent self corresponding to the im¬ 
mortal soul of Europeans. Therefore in our view the attav&da is identical 
with the sassata-ditthi to which is opposed the uccheda-ditthi. Hence the 
latter view is impossible in respect to atta. 

Again if your views be correct, the opponent having answered that 
a permanent soul does not exist in Nibbana, there would be no necessity 
on the part of the orthodox for the further question whether such a non¬ 
existent soul is annihilated. 

Sumana. I forgot. The second question in the Kathdvatthu, viz.. 
Is a person who has attained Nibbana annihilated?, was asked by the 
heterodox believer in the theory of immortal soul. 

Agga. Admitting for argument sake that it was the heterodox 
question, the orthodox negative reply would rather confirm the view 
that such a person is not annihilated. 

Sumana. The orthodox negatived the annihilation of a person be¬ 
cause ‘ person' does not exist at all, except as a concept, to be anni¬ 
hilated. 

Agga. Plausible. But for reasons already given, that is not the 
traditional view. According to able translators of Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on the Kathdvatthu, both questions were asked by the 
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orthodox; and they are logical, for when the heterodox replied that the 
Nibbanic being is not immortal, it was perfectly legitimate for the ortho¬ 
dox to press his opponent with the further question as to annihilation, as 
explained by me above. 

Sumana. Let that be. But the answers of the opponent are not of 
much value. 

Agga. Then let us reverse the position by attending to the Bud¬ 
dha’s own answers to King Kosala’s questions in the Samyutta respect¬ 
ing the existence of individual being^s in Nibbana. 

The first pair of his answers was: ‘ Neither do I declare that such 
a being is existent nor do I declare that he is non-existent.’ The Buddha 
indulged in this apparent paradox in order to avoid the two extreme 
views of eternalism and annihilation. But if there were no such a being 
at all in Nibbana, what necessity was there for the Buddha to re-affirm 
his existence? 

Sumana. But did not the Buddha tell the King that such a Nibbanic 
being is altogether freed from mind and body? 

Agga. Assuredly not. He said that such a being is free or freed 

from concepts of mind and matter (riipasankhd-vimutto _ vinnanasankhd- 

viniutto) instead of saying free from mind and matter (riipa-vimutto _ 

vinndM-znmntto). He further told the King that such a Nibbanic being 
is deep like an ocean and is difficult to understaand. But this remark is 
intended for all who cannot avoid concepts. The author of the Nctti 
used the word sankkaye (in extinction) instead of sankhd (from concepts). 
This makes all the difference in the world. He regards the Nibbanic 
being as free in the extinction of colour, sound, odour, taste, touch and 

knowablity (rupasankhaye znmutto . dhamntasankhaye vimutto). In 

this view the Nibbanic being is a colourless, soundless, odourless, taste¬ 
less, intangible and unknowable being. How can Nibbana which is in¬ 
cluded in the cognizable objects (dhammdyatana) be realised in the ex¬ 
tinction of dhatmndramntanas? Free from what? If you take Nibbana 
as an object of transcendental consciousness, it would be a manifest con¬ 
tradiction to say that it is extinct as such. But if you take it to be a sub¬ 
ject identical with the fruitional conciousness of an Arahant, how can it 
subsist without an object? I have more than once repeated that the 
subject and the object are merged in one reality, Nibbana, which is 
simply lived without a thought of any of its aspects which would strike 
an outside observer, 

Sumana. I understand you to hold that the mental khandhas obtain 
in Nibbana. But did not some writers say that it is emancipated from 
khandhas (khandha-nissnto) ? 

Agga. The Compendium has khandha-sahgaha-nissata, literally 
‘ Freed from the reckoning of khandhas ’. You should understand it in the 
sense of freedom from the upadinnaka^khandhas or in that of freedom 
from concepts of khandhas. 

Sumana. But did not the Buddha say in the Uddna that there is no 
earth, no water, no fire, no air, no sun, no moon, etc., in Nibbana? 
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Agga. Yes, because there are no concepts of all these objects to a 
Nibbanic being. 

. .Sumana. Will you now summarise your position? 

Agga. The Nibbana of a being is his own mind purged from corrup¬ 
tions. It forms no exception to the law of reality. That is, it is a 
continuous flowing existence. Though the Nibbana of yesterday is not 
that of to-day, Nibbana is spoken of as permanent (i. e. sassata or dhuva) 
in the sense that once attained it never reverts to a worldy state. These 
two words are not to be understood in the sense in which they are used 
by the heterodox believers to designate a permanent abiding soul. 
They must be understood rather in the sense in which modern statesmen 
use the word ‘ permanent ’ when they speak of permanent peace as one 
that will never be again disturbed by a state of war. 

Sumana. Granted that there is such a purified spiritual mind in Nib¬ 
bana. Would you allow the existence of body also therein.? 

Agga. W'e know that transcendental consciousness is always asso¬ 
ciated with body. But we are taught to believe also that mind can exist 
independently of body in the ArUpa world and that the arahant exists also 
in that world. It is difficult to decide whether the Arahants develop 
their spiritual bodies as well as on the other side of the veil. The author 
of the Anutlka says that Nibbana is something like subtle matter.” 
Whether he refers to the spiritual substance of mind or body is not 
clear. At this stage of our discussion I would hand over the argument to 
my friend from Henzada as his master held that there is unique body as 
well in Nibbana. 

Teja. Yes, my master cited the Sulia of the Tiloka-Cakravatti in 
support of his contention. The Buddha told us that when he was that 
universal monarch he built mansions and invited the previous Buddhas 
and Arahants from Nibbana and that their doubles (nimmita^rilpas) 
came. 

Sumana. How do you know that these were not the mental crea¬ 
tions of the King himself? 

Teja. Because they are said to have conversed on philosophy 
(abhidhamma) which the King at that time did not understand. If they 
were his own creations, they would not be able to go beyond his mind. 
That is, he could not possibly suggest philosophical ideas which were not 
in his mind. Hence we must assume that the real Buddhas and Arahants 
who were ever living their own flowing Nibbanas, created their own 
doubles just as the Buddha himself in his lifetime in this world is said 
to have created a double for preaching philosophy to the gods in the 
Tavatimsa heaven during his temporary absence on earth. 

Sumana. Supposing they were living as pure spiritual minds, could 
they not materialise bodies for such occasions? 

Teja. Possible. 

Sumana. There is some difficulty in the supposition that Nibbanic 
beings ever associate themselves with the concerns of this world. U Agga 


^ NibliSnaih pana sukhuma-rflpa-gatikaifi. 
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has told us that a Niblianic being consists of the fruitional consciousness 
of the highest Ariyanship solely occupied with its own tranquillity, calm 
or peace as its object. How would it be possible for such a self-absorbed 
being to hear the appeals of Tiloka from this earth?. Or if he be sup¬ 
posed to be endowed with supernormal powers to know the wishes of 
worldy people, as by telepathy, his NibhaJiic flow would be interrupted. 

Teja. The time of such interruption would be so short as to be 
negligible. In any case such interruption, if any. would be no more than 
that of the Saupadisesa by Kiriya-cittas, (non-effective thoughts). 

Agga. Even assuming that a Nibbanic being cannot or will not 
think of this world, it does not invalidate my argument for spiritual 
existence in Nibbana. 

Tissa. I have taken very little active part in this lively discussion. 
But methinks the moon-lit hills of Sagaing are illumined with greater 
radiance and lustre to-night even as the beauty and brilliancy of the 
moon-lit groves of Gosing was enhanced by the righteous discourse on 
philosophy between the Great Moggalana and another. 

Teja. I have also been, more or less, a listenter. These hills, 
secluded from the noisy bustle of the world, seem to me to resound with 
a sweet resonance which will produce reverberating echoes throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, aye, the whole of the Buddhist 
world. 

Agga. It augurs well that both of you appreciate our friendly ex¬ 
change of views and I have no misgivings that something good will come 
of our meeting on this auspicious occasion. Sumana, I am very pleased 
to have an opportunity of discussing with you the question of questions. 
A problem, rationally approached, is on its fair way to proper solution. 
I trust that you will bear the message of Nibbana to the world. 
Brethren, the night has far advanced and it is time for us to retire. 
Good night to all. 


Shwe Zan Aung. 




SHIN UTTAMAGYAW AND HIS TAWLA, 
A NATURE POEM—V. 


The opening lines of the fifth verse explain in what manner Indra 
with the Dezas and the Bralimas of the celestial world, and the Asuras 
of the lower regions, adore Sakyamxmi, the most excellent Lord of the 
threefold world. Uut what is most striking and characteristic is that 
which follows. Various celestial orbs shine brightly in the vault of heav¬ 
en paying due reverence to the self-same Superman. 

I'irst of all. mention i.s made of the eight planets in their proper 
order. Then comes a list of .some of the lunar asterisms, that is the 
Nakshatras. These are at first shown as shooting out rays of light in 
different degrees of brilliancy round the moon. Next they are presented 
in groups of three each in their serial order beginning from the first. 
These groups are arranged in the order in which each moves in com¬ 
pany with one of the constellations beginning with the crotc. To each 
group is also attached a symbol indicative of the influence which it has 
upon the affairs of mankind. 

Here the theme changes. The pictorial .'^cenes in the forest tracts 
through which Lord Buddha proceeds to Kapilavatthu are described, 
’and the description given is charming and inspiring. The sylvan 
boughs fanned by gentle winds and wearing variegated hue.s of gold, 
silver and emerald, appear so picturesque that at every gaze the eye is 
met by an enchanting ^ight. Thus the heart is gladdened and filled 
with longing. The red blooms of the butea look almost like heaps of fire. 
The river with serene glistering water winds its course along pleasant 
sandy banks, while birds in flocks sing with a sweet melody. The atmos¬ 
phere though somewhat hazy is charged with scent. Throughout the 
scenery is such as to inspire an indefinable longing. In the azure sky 
Phoebus is seen in the company of the shining Pyuppfibadrapaik. 

The last scene shows that it was in Tabauny (March-April)! that the 
journey was undertaken by the holy Sage, for the sun in that season al¬ 
ways goes side by side with the said Nakshatra. It indicates also that it 
is at this juncture that the whole asterisms shining in full lustre bow 
respectfully before the Lord of the universe. 

In passing, it is of interest to note that a greater portion of the 
present verse has found jts way into the famous “ Baraz'i Htnazvyun ”— 
a poem which treats of some astronomical facts. Its author was a re¬ 
nowned eighteenth century writer who flourished during the three suc¬ 
cessive rSgimes of Alaungpaya's dynasty. He rose to eminence during 
the reign of King Bodawpaya who bestowed on him the title of Naivade. 
As another distinguished writer of the same name lived before him he is 
generally known as the second Nawade. He wrote several Hmawgutis, 
Ratus, and Pyos, among which the ** Baravi ” and the “ Lokaindu ” 
Hmawguns, are best known, and are considered masterpieces by the 
literary men of the present day. This plagiarism by such an eminent 
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writer as Nau'ade would go far to prove that Shin Uttaniagj'aw’s Tawla 
is not a common poem but that it occupies a very high position in our 
poetical literature. 

Some entire passages from Verse III of the same poem have also 
been extracted by another well known writer, namely Pothudaw U Min, 
who was the contemporarj' of the said Nawade. U Min employs them 
as his own in one of his Legyos on the Seasons, which begins with 
oj<Bcoocc9oc6«r>jox5i ^solcScfxSc^cbj^ ” and ends with §ocgo8©e§oc3M5|8^ 
cagtco^M^^ This is also an acknowledgement on the part of U Min that 
Shin Uttamagyaw’s Tawla is superior to all the other poems on similar 
subjects in elegance of style as well as in loftiness of sentiment. 

To return to the present Verse. The opening passage 

(Bvxfxryj^ .refers to the inhabitants of all the celestial 

worlds and the Asnras who have come to pay respect to Buddha with 
various kinds of offerings. 

(Beoncouf means “ One who is known as the supreme Being in 
the three worlds, (Pali)! means “unrivalled, incomparable, 

supreme.” cSecoom is a Pali compound of S (three) and ccoooo (world). 
The term here applies to the three subdivisions of the world of sentient 
Beings. They are Kamaloka, Rupaloka, and Arupaloka, that is the 
world of sense, of form and of formless forms. The first consists of 
the .six Devalokas (the world of Nats), Manussaloka (the world of 
men), Asuraloka (the world of Asuras)', Petaloka (the world of Pretas), 
Tiracchanaloka (the animal kingdom) and Niriya (hell). The second 
consists of l6 heavens inhabited by Brahmas, and the third of four heav¬ 
ens peopled by formless or incorporeal Brahmas. As a matter of fact 
there are altogether 31 subdivisions of the world of sentient Beings. 

oocT^^ stands for oxrf^ and is an epithet of Gotama Buddha. It 
means “ the holy Sage belonging to the Sakya race.” axiqi is the name of 
a race from which Gotama Buddha was descended, stands for the 
Pali and means “ sage or holy ascetic.” Gotama Buddha is some¬ 
times called oxTff^ son of the house of Sakya. 

(Pali «o<|8f) literally means “ conqueror of Mara.” It is 
another epithet of Buddha. 

(Indra) and oopg (Sakra) both mean “the chief of the dn’as." 
aj«p stands for ijaojtp and means “the fallen devas." 
oor&o^cooo^o means “ w'ith best intention or good will.” cooo^o (Pali) 
means “ intention, sense, thought.” 

means “ a paper streamer shaped like a fowl's tongue.” 
(jfioS means “ to make an offering." 

The next passage oaoowoog&r ooc6cox)8Kt£ocSi"'""'"’"'' gc£§|8§oj§i simply 
mentions the names of the eight planets’ appearance in the sky. 

330 fna)Q 6 * ocx&oM&noSocSi This simply means “ in the sky or heaven 
above.” 

ooDoi^ stands for the Pali O33o6«p which means “ light-giving.” It is 
an epithet of the sun. q8 (Pali) also means the sun. sj8 (or more pro¬ 
perly og<|g), eg (or ©g6|), tjgl or i^g, qq, zfxfi, and eoxxp or eooo^, are 
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astrological Pali names for the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter 
Venus and Saturn respectively. The Burmese names for these planets 
are: oo^Ac|gc& @ocooecr»0cAi and ccfgcAi 

in aD«pfj^ is a Pali word meaning “a teacher:" hence the term 
80<p(^ Here it refers to Jupiter. 

eooToj^ sjSssp* "This is the eighth planet known in astrology as Kahu 
(spo^gc^). The regent of this planet which is a d.irk one is said to be an 
Asura who is supposed to cause eclipse by taking the sun and the moon 
into his mouth. It is also called in Burmese. Hence the term 

cooToj^ The Pali term for it is Asurindo (aaaj^cgo) which means “chief 
of the Asuras.” ojSgsp also means “ a chief or king." 

RefijiBgo means the eight planets. 

^ is derived from the Pali 003 which means ‘‘ a planet." 

3 >ol»oo^ .«p8^3D^ This passage 

simply gives a list of some of the Nakshatras shining round the moon. 

oaooDoojg or 333000^$ is another name for the Nakshatra sooxxxfi 
(Asavani) which comes first in the arrangement of the twenty seven 
lunar asterisms. The month of Thadingyut is also called 

means “ the full-orbed stars,” that is the Nakshatras. 
uo§3CK»^ oj^8«o^ refers to the moon. 

a3glsgc6agc&.The allusion is to the group of the first 

three Nakshatras, namely Asavani, Barani and Kyattika which is fol¬ 
lowed by the constellation known as the crow and the progfnostic sign or 
symbol for that group. These luminaries appear with the full moon in 
the months of Thadingyut and Tazaungman. 

g8»aT6: means “a pony’s head.” But here it refers to the Nakshatra 
Asavani (sesxxxH). It is so called because the situation of the six stars 
of which it consists looks like a pony’s head. 

^ccoocS means “the three supports of a cooking pot.” It refers to 
the second Nakshatra Barani (oxjofi) which consits of three stars so 
situated as to give the appearance of the three stones supporting a cook¬ 
ing pot. 

c^csooSjl&qgcSi The literal meaning of this would be that “ the form of 
construction may be compared to—.” That is from their situation the 
stars are like the forms or figures mentioned. 

gr6ojc(£^ means “ a brood of chickens.’’ This represents Kyattika 
((r|g§f»o)' which consists of seven stars appearing like a brood of chickens. 

This refers to Asavani, Barani and Kyattika noticed 

above. 

means “the images are in perfect accord with or very similar 
to the above-mentioned three Nakshatras which they represent.” 

This literally means “ the dragon leaps with excitment or 
with feelings of pleasure.” The dragon here is the prognostic sign or 
symbol for the g^oup of the three Nakshatras referred to above. 

.(^crf^gSooSgi This refers to the second group of 

the next three Nakshatras, namely Rohani, Migasi and Bhadra and its 
attendant constellation known as the Sheldrake. The prognostic sign is 
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the male elephant in must and full of dignity. This group appears with 
the full moon in the month of Nadaw. 

This refers to (cock-fighting star). It 

is otherwise called Rohani (cjpux^). It consists of ten stars. 

gdSojScaoo&co^ This refers to Migasi (8008) the fifth Nakshatra. It 
is a cluster of four stars which appears like a conical cover. 

c 85 w 16 jcoc&^ This refers to the sixth Nakshatra Bhadra (oq§). It 
consists of eight stars which look like a tortoise. 

o5oiofo»xij means “the sheldrake is resting.” This alludes to the 
constellation known by that name. 

ooTt^oos means “ the male elephant.” But here it refers to the prog¬ 
nostic sign or symbol for the second group of three Nakshatras described 
above. 

means “to be in must and to be full of dignity.” 
means “ an elephant's must.” 338 means “ to squeeze.” 

^8<;391i ooco'yo^oocSi.gea^,d^8oL»^ The allusion is to the third 

group consisting of the next three Nakshatras, namely Punnaphusshu, 
Phussha and Assalissa. This trio is followed by the constellation known 
as the crab. The lion is the symbol representing the influence prossessed 
by this conjunction which takes place on the full moon night of the 
month of Pyatho. ' 

means “ the seventh Nakshatra Punnaphusshu.” 
stands for the same asterism Punnaphusshu. It consi.sts of 
ten stars forming the figure of a ship. 

This refers to Phu.'isha (903)' and .\ssalissa 
(osax&oo), the eight and the ninth Nakshatras. 

gcoi^Q^oi^ This means “ the lion sits abreast of the crab.” 
The reference here is to the constellation the crab and to the prognostic 
sign the lion. 

aodS§ 6 scx 5 ,co&i.^oxxpeo^ This passage means that the 

tenth, eleventh and the twelfth Nakshatras coming one after another in 
company with the constellation known as the balance (Libra) put forth 
their brilliant lustre while the Karawika bird crows nodding its head. 

axJSBSsxS^ooSi aocjS^Se{|6foc8i This refers to Magha (0003), Pyubbapara- 
gunni (ggooqqcfi) and Uttaraparagunni (pgjcposjt^), the tenth, eleventh 
and the twelfth Nakshatras forming the fourth group. This group ap¬ 
pears with the full moon in the months of Tabodwe and Tabaung. 
c^(C 03 oc 6 j^k 8 cS means “ to shine brilliantly.” 
means “ to nod the head.” 

crjq8c8 (Pali o3S|8no) is the Burmese name for the Indian cuckoo. 
This bird is also known among the Burmese as 9(&8 j (King of the 
birds) and is famous for its melodious note. Here it is emblematical of 
the influence of the fourth group. 

gdSsBoSa 0 X 1003 ^.c3o^^:^(X|r6i This alludes to the fifth group 

consisting of Hassada, Cittra and Swadi and the attendant constellation 
known as the Hair-pin. The prognostic .signs in this case are the power- 
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ful Yakkha and Kumbhanda ogres. These Nakshatras followed by the 
Hair-pin appear with the full moon in Tagu. 

^cSoaoB© means “ the first star,” and it refers to the Nakshatra 
Hassada because the fifth group begins with this luminary. o»o8 (P^i) 
means ” beginning,” and o also means ” to begin.” 
means “ the sage Cittra.” 

means “ among.” odooooj^ii ao^wqfScjooS there¬ 

fore means *’ among the Nakshatras Hassada, Cittra and Swadi and the 
golden Hair-pin.” 

ojcosjogi This refers to the superhuman beings or ogres which 

are the prognostic signs for the fifth group. (As for the meaning of the 
terms cnco^, coog and see notes on Verse III)l 

3 jg§ig§« cx4%cg5oq|cS means “ to cause power or glory to be felt on 
earth.” cxpg (Pali) means “ terrestrial.” 

^cSco^cx£§oi.This means “ while the Nakshatras 

Visakha and Anuradha are following their circular courses Jettha moves 
before them.” This passage simply refers to the sixth group consisting 
of the three Nakshatras just mentioned. They are followed by the con¬ 
stellation called the fisher-man. But here no mention is made either of 
this and the remaining three other constellations or the remaining 
three groups of Nakshatras. 

A complete list of the 27 Nakshatras in nine group of three each in 
the serial order in which each group is followed by one of the nine con¬ 
stellations with a prognostic sig^n or symbol for each group and show¬ 
ing the months in which they appear with the full moon is given below 
for easy reference. 


Serial order 
of the 
groups. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


■ 

Names of the 
Nakshatras. 

Name of the 
constellations. 

Prognostic signs 
or symbols for the 
groups. 

Names of the 
months in which 
the groups 
appear with the 
full moon. 

Assavani 

Barani 

Kyattika 

The Crow 

The dragon 

Thadingyut and 
Tazaungmdn. 

Rohani 

Migasl 

Bhadra 

The Sheldrake 

The male elephant 

Nadaw. 

Punnaphusshu 

Phussha 

Assaltssa 

The Crab 

The lion 

Pyatho. 

Migha 

Pyubbapara- 

gunnl 

Uttar apara- 
gunni 

The Balance 

The Karawika bird 

Tabodwe. 

Hassada 

Cittra 

Swidi 

The hairpin 

The ogres 

Tagu. 
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List of the 27 Nakahatras—Con/in»e<f. 


6th 

Visitkha 

Anur&da 

Jettha 

' The fisherman 

The hermit 

Kasbnand Naydn. 

7th 

Muta 

Pruppasan 

Uttar^an 

The elephant 

Sakkawati or the 
universal monarch 

Waso. 

8th 

Saravun 

Dhanasiddha 

Sattabhiasha 

• The pony 

Sakka or Sakra 

Wagaung. 

9th .. I 

1 

Pyuppibadrapaik 
Uttarfcbadrapaik 
Revaii 1 

1 

The egret 

1 

i 

1 

The Brahma 

i 

Tawthalin. 


.This refers to those stars described 

above bowing to Buddha. 

oj^wojgcSjci coMogjx^ means “ to the glorious and venerable 
Teacher.” oocdo (Pali)' is a common epithet for Buddha, and it means 
the Teacher." 



cDgooc^.This passage gives a vivid 

description of the land-scapes on the way to Kapilavatthu for which 
Buddha was bound. 

c^Exooaofg means “ the vast territory of Sakka.” 
oo§co or oo8co (Kapilavatthu) is the chief city of Sakka where Gotama 
Buddha was born. 

§«PcoSm>§ means “ the route taken by Buddha on His journey to 
Kapilavatthu. 

means “ through-out the forest-tract.” 

Ki c|j!»coo::§i means like (the tinge or colour of) gold, silver 
and emerald.” 

means “ without any inclination or desire for a rest: ” that 
is without any interruption. c§8 in o8oof6cg6 means “ to shine briglitly.” 
The expression o8ax&g8 therefore means "continuous gleam of 

brightness on the trees and plants.” 

copSo^ta This is a metaphor borrowed from smelting. The bright 
colour isjcompared to the colour of newly smelted and refined gold, 
means " a frolicsome gale springs up." 
ooocSqjcS^ 8<&g<5o55j^ This refers to the long slender 
branches and boughs tinged partly with green and partly with the colour 
of gold. 

means “ emerald-green.” 

means " at every gaze of the eye.” 

In this expression stands for and it means 
•• to be pleased with something ” or “ to experience feelings of pleasure.” 
ago 5 stands for cg&agcS and means " to long for ” or " to yearn after. 
ocuoS implies uncertainty. The whole expression therefore means 
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“ the mind is in a state of uncertainty as to whether it should feel pleased 
and long for something or otherwise.” 

@8--c§8 and ccyaS (for cc^oS:)! are synonymous terms meaning “ to 
give out pleasant odour.” 

oo^caDo88ico5ocS<i ctwoTc&S^gci This refers to the red flowers 

of the butea frondosa from which a glowing light as bright as a burning 
torch spreads out. co^csooSS: means “ a lighted fire.” §^^oooorS means 
” to burn or shine with a bright light.” ciwoVS for ooVScb means the buica 
frondosa." 

aba&oyDcxfi means “ in a pleasant or delightful sandy ground.” 

dSoo means “ a river.” means “ to be serene or clear,” and it 

refers to the water of the river. 

I in 9cSoS^ means “ endearing; melodious.” 

^8c§ means “ a forest tract which inspires one with longing.” 
This means that the atmosphere is filled with mist. The last 
passage from c8Sc§3w^ down to the end refers to the time at which the 
stars pay respect to Buddha. cojoSgl or eoooSgl (Bauhinia Variegata) is 
an emblematic tree said to grow in the Tavatunsa heaven. So the refer¬ 
ence is to the sky above. 

6g1csp6o3|5 means the shining Pyuppabadrapaik. 

c3'K:^oxS§§i §ooo5eaoo6o3§ii This refers to the Sun. coTS: means “a pea¬ 
cock.” Here it is used as an emblem of the sun. <|cdcS means “a wheel.” 
Hence cal8«)aocS signifies the sun. QcooS is derived from the Pali ohyxs 
which means “ a graduated turret.” eaooS means “ to convey,” and a)§ 
(Pali coo^)* means “ a conveyance.” §a3^esoo6ca§ means “ a conveyance 
surmounted by a graduated turret.” This also refers to the sun. 

means “when the sun and the Nakshatra Pyuppabadrapaik 
appear side by side.” 

(Pali) means “ gold.” ^ or 33^8 means “ pith or essence.” 

0£gS means “ the water or colour of emerald.” 

5)6^c@c6go« ccoSoo^oc^ Is Buddha, the all loving Lord of the 
universe. ccoSoofo from the Pali ccoofofocooo which means “ Lord of the 
universe.” 

§:yocs@(jScogo3gSa Here the stars are represented as eggs laid by the 
moon. Po Byu. 


V 


311 cSccooooo^i cooqit^ oosi&^i eooojcpti ^cgoonq^ oocS 

co^GOoo^ofl (j:0coocx>^ RcSogpo^ o^K4^88ai c&j^oocgii oaooTWog&i 

axScoDoSxwSocjSn 00006^ aospq^i oGjqcox^pi gooToj^ =^7^8^?* 

^ C0€) 

G6|0c8 


00600000 
^ 


ooocpgcS^ ^ogcSosGolSa ^esTB; ^ccoocfio ^caoocS [ 
■ ^jSo§8o«o|ooospco§a s^SoDoogga 


Dsccooa^ ^cpoojco 



SoooalcDB 
co 83 §a 3 fi 
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xocSjeowSa goSgGsooSxo^ cSScsTEoof^qpi oooSo^oxtqi goTcS 
COGO^OOC&I 5 i£^§^ C^rc^:w^ax) 5 « 
sodS^Ssb^oo&i ^^§Sc||cfocSi ojeooorn^KScS* So^^c&ooa oo^ 

:oecgiisooq|8cig|od5ii 0 ^ 

’1$^" ^Gpocgii ceg^ 


Bwa*! 


OD^G 80 o 8 §WCV)OoSa 
. 9<&%§| cgS:?^^ 
ncSji^igD 

oo^oc^ OTxpogB aj^ax§i 



abafcnDoodxi 08000 
eooo8coobi QylecpSc^i 

)sj^oo8c^i §)8^||£§c6goii cccS 

iryoGsigSoogoo^ 


Sakyamuni triumphs over Mara and stands pre-eminent in the 
three-fold world. Sakra with a host of celestials and infernals bow in 
fervent adoration. They cast at His feet gifts of streamers and flowers 
and umbrellas and bum the sacred oil. 

Eight planets greet the eye. The sun and the moon, Mars and 
Mercury, Jupiter and Venus, Saturn and Rahu swim in the sky. 
Asttvam, Anurada, Mula, Jettha, Withakhd, Barani, Athanhli, Saraintn, 
Magha, Assalissa, Dhanasiddka, Kyattika, Sattabhisslia, Rohqni, Revqtx, 
Uttaraparaguni and Phussita glimmer around the watery moon and seem 
to pant with holy ecstasy. As months come and go celestial fires fling 
lustrous beams close to the full-orbed moon. In Thadingyut and 
Tazaungmon, the crow shines in a line with Asavam, Barani and Kyattika. 
The sheldrake is seen face to face with Rohani, Migasi and Badra in the 
full-lit Nadaw sky. In Pyatho, Punnaphussita, PItussha and Assalissa ap¬ 
pear in conjunction with the crab. During Tabodwi and Tabaung, Libra 
steers in the sky with Magha, Pyubbapargunni and Uttaraparagunni. On 
the full-moon night of Tagu, the hair-pin fronts Hassada, Cittra and 
Swadi. In Kason and Nayon, Withakd, Anuradha and Jettha shed their 
silvery beams. The rapt enchanted stars shoot their flames in pure 
adoration. 

As the Teacher proceeds to Kappilawut the forest realm wears a 
robe of silver and gold and emerald. The frolicsome wind rustles the 
pendent leaves dashed with gold. The enraptured gazer is swayed by 
competing feelings of joy and longing. The air is laden with scent. 
The crimson splendour of butea blooms flames like a torch. Amber 
streams glide by silver sands. The fluting of the birds and the enfolding 
mist fill one with )'eamings. 

^ In the azure dome above, Pyuppabadrapaik and the sun mingle 
their rays tinted with the colours of gold and emerald. Wonder seems 
to move in the starry spheres which render homage to the beloved Lord.’ 
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BUDDHISM AND BERGSONISM 

AND 

U SHWE ZAN AUNG VERSUS Dr. ROSS. 

No one who has remarked Dr. Ross’s periodical censures of every 
attempt to show that Buddhism is not synonymous with nonsense will 
be surprised to find that U Shwe Zan Aung, in reply to the latest edition 
of the strictures, tells us in effect that the Doctor knows nothing what¬ 
ever about Buddhism. Either this is so, or else it is U Shwe Zan Aung 
who knows nothing about it. Is he or is he not an authority on his own 
religion? 

At the beginning of the century Mrs. Rhys Davids translated a Bud¬ 
dhist Psychology. Not being in a position to find out the traditional 
meaning of the terms, she resorted—as others before her—to philological 
methods: the result was the kind of jargon which Dr. Ross evidently ap¬ 
proves—not indeed as logic; but as free from “ religious partisanship”! 
The author however did not approve of her own work; she felt that 
there must be something quite wrong somewhere and finally appealed 
to the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya, who happily suggested collaboration 
with U Shwe Zan Aung. Tlie result was the Compendium of Philo¬ 
sophy. This book revolutionised the methods of Pali research and I 
think it safe to say that no western scholar of repute would now attempt 
a translation of the all-important Abhidhamma or other technical works 
without collaborating with someone on the spot—in Burma or Ceylon. 
U Shwe Zan Aung then inaugurated the new movement. He did not— 
•as Dr, Ross would have his readers suppose—give us dogmatically high 
sounding philosophical terms (whose substitution in the older transla¬ 
tions immediately made sense of them). On the contrary he collected a 
number of definitions, sentences, quotations in which the disputed terms 
appeared; he explained the traditional meanings to his English editor, 
who had formerly been a lecturer in philosophy. By this means a near 
modern equivalent of the Buddhist term was generally found; and to¬ 
gether with this English rendering there was published a page or so of 
notes to show how the term should be understood in Buddhism. (For 
it will be evident that only by a rare coincidence could the technical 
terms of Buddhist and European philosophy have exactly the same 
meaning)!. 

For this book then Dr. Ross had not a good word to say. But what 
we want is more of such work and still more, until the scholars of the 
West will be in a position to carry on the work by themselves. At pre- 
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sent there is too much unwritten knowledge of the subject in the East: 
the West is too heavily handicapped. It is a thousand pities that U Shwe 
Zan Aung’s position in Government service gives him so little time for 
the one work above all others for which he is peculiarly qualified and in 
which the Burmese may teach the English scholar. It is perhaps a pity 
too that he should spend the few moments he still snatches for original 
research in seeing how much of Buddhism he can put into the language 
of Bergson. If he would go on telling us plainly and simply in the man¬ 
ner of the introduction to the Compendium more of the Buddhist 
Psychology and its technical terms, then there are many who could tell 
us how much of it is Bergsonian. We might be grateful to Dr. Ross 
himself for a paper on the subject. As it is he has spent his energies on 
the poor stuff which he takes Buddhism to be. 

He contends (i) that in company with every considerable philo¬ 
sophy with the exception of Heracleitus and Bergson Buddhism regards 
fixity as the test of reality and change as the mark of unreality; (2) that 
the Buddhist panna has nothing in common with Bergson’s intuition: in 
fact that there is no evidence that the Buddhist ever “ approached a 
theory of knowledge (like Bergson’s intuition) which is to be lived 
rather than thought.” 

The second contention first:—Dr, Ross expresses the most intense 
astonishment that anybody should have imagined that there could be 
any likeness between anicca as the Sotapan understands it and true flux. 
It seems a pity to astonish him any further but I feel bound to tell him 
that no lesser person then Prof. Rhys Davids already held that view 
three years ago. I suggested to him that the true meaning of Sotapan— 
the stream-arrived-one—was that the disciple arrived at, realised flux: 
he ceased to think conceptual change and intuited real becoming. I take 
the traditional meaning to be secondary; the man who ceases to think 
in terms of entities, is bound to overcome the habit of craving such fic¬ 
tions, and so is certain of arriving at Nirvana—the cessation of craving: 
he is as it were in the true stream which streams to Nirvana.^ Prof. 
Rhys Davids though not convinced, expressed himself interested in my 
point of view and he hastened to assure me that he did not doubt for a 
moment that the Sotapan’ did as a matter of fact intuit flux; it was of 
my interpretation of the word that he was in doubt—a secondary matter 
after all. 

What has Dr. Ross to say on the subject? He tells us that Bud¬ 
dhist change is a common succession of concepts—not real change at 
all: Bergson’s change is the real thing. He wants us to believe that 
Bergson lives out his flux in contradistinction to the Buddha who merely 
fancied and talked change—all the time with the idea at the back of his 
head of a quite permanent and fixed ego as the essence of reality*—if 
only alas (Dukkha!) such an entity could really be! In the course of his 


* Or rather so long as he craves (tanha) bis immersion is incomplete. 

* Journal Vol. VIII (i) p. 59 . 
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disparagement of Buddhist pessimism the doctor indulges in some jest 
on “la vie Parisienne”; this picture of his "la vie Buddhistic" seems 
to me the better joke of the two. 

Now what has the Buddha himself to say about his own life? Does 
he not say that “ although the Tathagata make use of such expressions 
as I, You, He and so on, yet he is not led astray by them” into the 
thought of entities. In other words he was able to regard persons as 
processes all the time: whether he was talking, walking, standing or sit¬ 
ting he never lost the sense of flux—and that is why he was Buddha—the 
Enlightened One. And what has Bergson to say of his flux? How does 
he live it? He tells us that when he makes the upmost effort of which 
he is capable, for less than a second he enters true duration 
almost but not altogether ! 

Dr. Ross has still one toe to stand on; he can still maintain that al¬ 
though the Buddha lived the duration he taught, yet his sense of dura¬ 
tion was abstract, false. Now the Buddha tells us there is just one and 
only one way of making absolutely certain of this point for ourself; it is 
to practice Satipatthana—Mindfulness. If we stick to it then we shall 
know— though it may take us seven years! Why all this. If all that 
we have to acquire is intellectual picture of states succeeding each other? 
Are we not told quite plainly that this intuition must be transcendental? 
(lokuttara not lokiya)l However since Dr. Ross is determined to regard 
the Buddha’s injunction to “enter into” or “penetrate” the reality 
as merely metaphorical he may be inclined to view this transcendental 
intuition as a like poetic piety. The Abhidhamma forestalls him: we 
are told that the disciple who seeks to enter the stream, must first free 
himself from the idea of mind or of matter as an entity, and then he 
must develop insight into “waxing and waning” “arising and passing 
away” until there comes to pass that “painless, pleasureless, utter purity 
of a mind wholly calmed and collected ”, which is called “ Insight of 
Equanimity.” From this there arises that “ adoptive insight ” by which 
the meditator fits himself with mental equipments and qualifications 
for the trancendental. This process of thought-transition is divided into 
four stages: (i )> Parikamma when the dispositions are preparing them¬ 
selves; (2) Upacara, when they approximate to the transcendental or 
ultra-cosmic; (3)! Anuloma, when they adapt themselves to the new 
mode of awareness; (4) Gotrabhu. when cosmic consciousness is cut 
off and the ultra-cosmic takes it place. 

There can then be no getting away from the fact that the Buddhist 
intuition is not .intellectual: it is transcendental. And now I foresee 
another objection. In pitting Bergson against Buddha Dr. Ross com¬ 
plains that the Buddhist flux is merely inteUectual: yet in a former 
article when he was dealing with Buddhism alone he says: “ Buddhists 
offer us nothing but certain alleged supranormal experiences of certain 
individuals, into whch the scientist who uses his senses and intellect only 
cannot enter. The doctrine is thus not science in the sense of being 
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founded on “ shareable” * experience and derived from that by logical 
reasoning. There is nothing to distinguish it from any other wild 
phantasy.” If this is not ‘ partisanship ’ that can only be because that is 
too mild a term! The fact is that when a man approaches oriental philo¬ 
sophy .still inflated with his occidental learning and Buddhism with a 
superior sense of his Christianity then the Metistopheles of Prejudice 
takes him. And this applies not only to our learned doctor but to nearly 
all the western scholars and, I believe, all missionaries when they write 
about other religions, whether Buddhists about Christianity or Chris¬ 
tians about Buddhism. 

Now without actually performing Sati-patthana—the only certain 
way of really knowing its fruit let us see what would be the most likely 
result of such practice. Consider this extract:—“ now this O Bhikkhus, 
is how the disciple observes thoughts. In experiencing thoughts he is 
fully aware of the thought experienced: There are thoughts—^thoughts 
of lust, thoughts of anger—thoughts noble or base—or whatever they 
may be, so he abides as respect thoughts observant of thoughts, both in 
his own person or in the persons of others. He observes thoughts arising 
or observes them passing away, and again observes simultaneously the 
“arising” and the “passing away". “Feeling only is present—that alone 
is the experience “ Bearing this fact constantly in mind he comes to 
understand that the expression ‘ I think ’ has no validity except as a 
figure of common speech, but that there is literally no independent 
being, no “ I ” in any absolute sense, no permanent individual, no ego 
present who thinks; and so he lives unattached craving nothing whatso¬ 
ever in the world 

So it is when—what we must call—the ‘coming to be’ of a state is in¬ 
tuited as simultaneous with its ceasing to be, that the Buddhist intui¬ 
tion of flux is reached: the stream is won, when and only when the aris¬ 
ing and passing away are seen to be one and the same process. The idea 
of a cinematographical succession of states, however rapid, must then 
have gone. So long as the idea of a discrete state is in my mind, I can¬ 
not possibly grasp its becoming and ceasing as simultaneous. They can 
only be simultaneous and ever present in true duration. 

I find then that Bergson has discovered anew in the twentieth 
century A D the true change first intuited by the Buddha in the fifth 
century B. C* He has done more: he has applied that discovery to com¬ 
plex or wholly modern problems and he has expressed himself in such 
language that no follower of his could ever mistake abstract change for 


* A less just word could hardly have been chosen, since it is the Boddhist claim that all 
who will practice and stick to it will share the experience. If Dr. Ross wants more than 
a theoretical knowledge of Physics or any other sconce, it is just this laborious course of 
practical training which he has to submit to. 

* See word of Buddha and sermons. 

s From commentary. 

* He knew nothing of the Buddhist writings at the time; but on the publication of 
S. Aung’s Compendium; he himself wrote to the editor to express his recognition of a 
distinct likeness between the Buddhist and his own views—another person to astonish 
Dr. Rossi 
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true flux. Unfortunately the Buddhist layman’s idea of anicca is almost 
invariably cinematographical. I do not see how the language of the 
Buddha’s day could have expressed what Bergson has expressed. But 
if the Buddha at that time could not put flux into unmistakeable langu¬ 
age he could and did tell one, what is a thousand times more important, 
bow unfailingly to intuit flux. It is just here that Bergson fails: it is 
only for a second and only then by becomng unconscious of everything 
round about, that his method allows us to live the flowing. He has fur¬ 
ther to admit that the interest of this practice is purely metaphysical, it 
leads to no such practical result as the ‘ cessation of evil.' In the 
physical, mental and moral evolution of men he will have nothing to do 
with it. In the daily round he is as other men: he takes fleeting glimpses 
of becoming in his study: he is not sotapanno. 

The fault which I find with U Shwe Zan Aung’s essay is not that 
he raised the “stream-winner” to the height of a Bergson; but that he 
failed to show how the stream-winner excelled that remarkable philo¬ 
sopher. I can barely touch upon the subject here. In looking over the 
stories of the Buddha’s attainment one notices that no enlightenment 
came so long as he reviewed personal histories—births and rebirths, his 
own and other peoples; but it came in the third watch of the night when, 
self-forgetful, he looked into the recesses of the mind, intent, watchful, 
unruffled, examining mental phenomena, their sequences, dependances 
and interrelations; observing the rise into being of this, the falling away 
of that: seing together with the “coming to be” of one state the "passing 
aw’ay” of another; whilst all the while at the back of his mind insisted 
this question: “on what do the Banes subsist? From whence do they 
arise, how fall away, how come to cease? what being present are these 
also present? from the “ coming to be ” of what do there also ‘ come to 
be’?” 

The stream-attainment is then g;iven in these words: “coming to 
be! ....Becoming! Becoming! with that intuition there came a vision 
into facts not perceived before. Insight arose. Wisdom arose. Light 
arose.” 

Turning away from persons and their possessions to arisings and 
passings away he had broken the spell, the memerism of egos and things. 
He saw that there was nothing which was anything in itself or by itself, 
naught to be called a soul, no entity whatever,—only flux: he knew 
only the ceaseless flow of time, the rapid rippling of thought, the welling 
up and dying down of passion, the ebbing and flowing of life: Samsara, 
the ocean of “ continual-going ”. 

Was it then a mere meaningless confusion that the Buddha saw? 
without unity or continuity? No. Behind the ‘becoming’ which con¬ 
stitutes an individual existence he saw—not the self (the pure subject) 
which the intellect postulates to account in some inconceiveadle manner 
for the unity and continuity of being—but the Principle of the becoming 


^ Digha Nik. II 33 . 
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which constitutes it a continual and orderly process. The Buddha saw 
all life—the whole of samsara—to be a procedure by ‘ mutual condi¬ 
tions a becoming ‘ by way of dependant relations a ‘ happening 
through invariable sequences and evolution according to law. The 
universal law of Karma, this the principle of the life-flow, the process of 
the Becoming; law not caused by inanimate nature ”, not ordained by a 
"supreme Being”; neither brought about by aught subjective or objec¬ 
tive but by the inter-relation between these two (nama-rupa) and essen¬ 
tial to the continuity and continuing of all such relations. 

The next point which the Buddha saw was that the cause of evil 
was simply ignorance of these facts—the true nature of life. It is only 
because we fail to intuit becoming and arrive at its Principle that there 
is any prolonging the dependant, the imperfect, the evil. This is the 
Bud^ist “pessimism” which has so shocked the Westl How does 
Bergson’s “Joie de vivre” compare with it? The second law of 
Thermodynamics’ persuades him that mind conquers only for a period 
in the history of a world-system: it ends crushed out by matter. He 
draws some consolation from the possibility of a very few of the elect 
transcending matter at some time; but the rest are doomed. In Bud¬ 
dhism Nirvana is the Goal which none can escape: the principle of Kar¬ 
ma necessitates the eventual cessation of evil along every line of becom¬ 
ing. Who then is the more optimistic the Buddha or Bergson? The 
Buddha's optimism appears to me to be complete and his reason for it 
is that he grasped the Principle behind the Becoming. 

Here the question of the reality naturally arises. We experience an 
ever changing flow of presentations; every instant is diflferent from the 
one that proceeded. The intellect can recollect them as a number of 
distinct snapshots: but they were not originally presented in this way, 
they were not as a matter of fact a number of distinct and isolated ex¬ 
periences: they were continuous with one another. How are we to ex¬ 
plain that continuity? The intellect answers: “by stringing them onto 
one and the same ego: they are states of one self.” Thus as Bergson re¬ 
marks, two immobilities are supposed to account for one mobility! The 
Buddha accepting for the sake of argument the analytical method* shows 
not only that there is a succession of diflferent objects presented, but a 
succession of diflferent subjects to whom they are presented. The man 
who received punishment is not the identical one who committed the 
crime. “ Then" says the intellect " he must be a different man; he must 
not be punished! ” This is obviously nonsense; but where is the mistake ? 
The mistakes says the Buddhist lies in the notion of distinct and separate 
entities, the atta, the ‘ Ding an such ’ the idea of that which in itself by 
itself is: the belief of “a reality”, that is all wrong. The fact is that 
there has been an unbroken process from the committer of the crime to 


r Dr. Ross so refers to hfe according to Bergson. 

• I believe this is what U. S. Z. Aung means by the Russellian side of Buddhism. But 
the analytical view is the natural view that the intellet always takes: 1 can see no reason 
to call it Russellian—unless it be that Russell is rather a bigoted and arithmetical analyst. 
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the recipient of the punishment. The recipient and the criminal are 
then neither different men nor the same man. Away with static intel¬ 
lect—and in with dynamic intuition! 

The intellectual belief then in one’s self, soul, or ego, as something in 
itself and separate from other selves is an illusion: it is only explicit 
in man and in some measure perhaps the higher animals; but it appears 
to me to be implicit in the whole struggle for existence in every creature 
in the whole wide world fighting for itself. The Buddha certainly re¬ 
garded the ‘ I ’ (implict or explict) as the root cause of the whole of 
Samsara, of all evils, of all false passions, of going from birth to death 
and from death to birth again. It is not our business here to give his 
reasons for this opinion. What we should note is that the cause of all 
suffering existence is maintained to be an illusion. 

The whole of Samsara then is an illusion: (i) because it contains no 
such an entity as the intellect demands in order to idolise it as a reality 
—this however would apply equally to Nirvana: there is no atta any¬ 
where: (p) because that attitude to reality or life which appears to 
evolve suffering selves is false. 

We cannot argue from this—as Dr. Ross does—that there are no 
paramattha Dhammas in Samsara. There are no selves who suffer, but 
one cannot argue from this that there is no real suffering. The self is not 
a paramattha Dhamma; but suffering. I take it, is. There are processes 
of suffering and that is why the Buddha preached. I may dream that a 
man attacked me: the man is an illusion: but the dream was an actual 
experience. Here then, contrary to Dr. Ross's first contention, we have 
ever-changing suffering the real or actual; and the fixed ego, the unreal 
non-existent. 

The last point which we have to consider is whether Nirvana in any 
way corresponds to the idea of a fixed and changeless entity. In the 
first place the Buddha—so careful was he lest his followers should fall 
into that trap—never said what Nirvana was positively: he only said 
what it was not; Nirvana is not Samsara, so none of our words discrip- 
tive of Samsara will be applicable to Nirvana. Existence as we know it 
is conditioned: Nirvana is not. Samsara is craving, suffering, being 
born or dying: Nirvana is not—and so on. Samsara is also subject to 
change and decay: so one may find statements that Nirvana is not so 
subject. In the ‘word of the Buddha’ I find the interesting statement: 
Nirvana “ is neither arising, nor passing away nor standing still ”: it is 
out of all relation to our mathematical-time-notion of either change 
Or fixity. Once again a thing which changes, and a thing which 
throughout all time remains unchanged are fictions, utter absurdities. 
No such things can be. 

There is still one absurd idea which people from the Buddha's day 
onward have tried to affix to Nirvana—the idea of nothingness. The 
meaning of the word is certainly cessation, implying blown-out or 
wiped-out ’—in short annihilation?—but of what? Indians who held by 
the soul theory, the atta doctrine, naturally called Buddha a nihilist: 

n 
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to them he taught the annihilation of the soul. But, as regards that, all 
he taught was that there was no such thing. And as regards the other 
charge he says “Yes, certainly I teach annihilation; namely the anni¬ 
hilation of evil: the annihilation of suffering, craving, sin, disease and 
death ” Is this why Europeans insist on calling him a pessimist? 

Positively speaking then Nirvana is whatever is, when evil is not. 
And this which is, certainly is not nothing: hut if we want to call it some¬ 
thing, or the Reality, we must be very careful how we understand these 
terms. Later Buddhists in calling it Paramattha—a dangerous word— 
did use some such expression. It is perhaps safer* to understand by this 
term the absolute, and so bring it in line with frequent utterances of the 
Buddha when he spoke of Nirvana as the unconditioned. When we 
adopt an erroneous subjective attitude to Becoming, then is samsara— 
conditioned existence—a process of evolving illusions and delusio’ns—and 
in that sense unreal. The process of disillusivenient is the Path: getting 
into the stream. When the right subjective attitude has been attained, 
disillusivenient is complete, then is the cessation of evil. Nirvana—the 
unconditioned—the absolute, which is “ neither arising nor passing away 
nor standing still.” 

K. M. Ward. 


THE TWELVE-YEAR CYCLE OF 
BURMESE YEAR-NAMES. 

To find the name of any given year, the author of the short but 
interesting article, “The Burmese Calendar” published ante Vol. i 
Part I, gives the following rule:—“ Substract two from the last figure in 
the date according to the Burmese Era, divide the last two figures thus 
obtained by 12 and the remainder is the number of the year in the above 
table.” 

Working on the above rule, Mr. Blagden finds that out of twenty- 
eight year-names in the inscriptions only four agree with the results 
obtained, and he questions its being a correct rule (Vol. VI Part II). 
Mr. Blagden’s question may be met by sa)ring that the author of the 
Burma Calendar has made a slip in stating the rule. It is probable 
that as is seen from an example in his article, the author has in view only 
those years in which the first two of four figures are 12 according to the 
Burmese era and in his desire, I believe, to make the calculation easy, he 
leaves out the first two figures which are divisible by 12 (because, by so 
doing, the calculation does not go wrong but becomes easier) and simply 
states “ divide the last two figures thus obtained by 12,” overlooking 
that the rule so stated cannot be applied to those dates the first two 
figures of which are neither 12 nor a multiple of 12. Hence the difficul¬ 
ties in reconciling the rule with the dates in the inscriptions, which do 

* I have not come myself across this term in this connection in any of the sermons. 
I first heard of this application of it from Prof. Maung Tin. 
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not begin with 12. But the difficulties disappear, if the above rule is 
rectified and stated thus:— 

“Abstract two from the Burmese era, divide the remainder by 12, 
and the remainder thus obtained is the number of the year.” ‘ 

The following table shows the number of the year, the year-name 
as entered in astrological works in Burmese and the year-name as re¬ 
corded in inscriptions. (The year-names are transliterated according 
to the Transliteration scheme by M. Duroiselle. Vide Vol. VI Part II, 
pp. 81-90.) 

No. Astrological Name. Name on Inscriptions. 

1. Jeyya, Citra .. Cai, Cay, Jay, Jeyya, Jen, Cittra, Cey. 

2. Wisakha .. Pisyak, Wisya, Pishyac, Bisyak. 

3. Jettha .. Cissa, Jettha, Cisa, Jissa, Citssa, Cisya. 

4. Asajhl .. Asat, Asaddha, Asaj. 

5. Sarawan .. Srawan, Sarawan. 

6. Bhadra .. Bhadra, Bhat, Bhat, Phassa,* Phatta. 

7. Assayujja .. Asuc, Asin, Asuk. 

8. Kyattika, Krattika .. Kratuik, Kratuik, Kratika. 

9. Migasi .. Mrikkasui, Migasj, Mrikkasuiw, Mruik- 

kasuir, Mriksuil, Mrikkasuir. 

10. Phushya .. Putsa, Pussa, Phussa. 

11. Magha .. Magha, Makha. 

o Bharagunni .. Phalakuih, Phrakuin, Phalakuin, Phra- 

Phagguna .. kuih, Phalakun, Phyakuin. 

By this simple method, I have worked out 89 dates, ranging from 
430 to 1145 Burmese era, in the inscriptions of (i) “Original inscrip¬ 
tions collected by King Bodawpaya and now placed near the Patodaw- 
gyi^Pagoda, Amarapura, 1913 ”, (2) “ Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava, 1892 ”, and (3)1 “ Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, Vol. i, 
1900 ”, and I find that in at least seven cases out of ten the result 
answers exactly to the year-name in the inscription. The table attached 
will show the results of my calculations, as obtained by the above rule. ‘ 

I may mention that there is also an interesting article on this sub¬ 
ject (Vol. VIII Part .III) by Mr. de Silva who gives another rule from a 
work named Jotitatha, for ascertaining the name of the year. This rule 
from Jotitatha is a very complicated one; and we are not helped when 
we employ this rule or use the means provided by the author. As may 
be seen, the Burmese calendar is a simple mean time calendar and the 
process of calculation is an easy one. I am, therefore, inclined to think 
that the method of ascertaining any year is also an easy one, such as the 
one I have employed and the one from a work called Maha-Thingyan- 

> yide Bcda-Weikra-Kozaungdwi Kyan (eao8go(a»oEogn|S!i) p. S®. published 
Mandalay, 1269 B. £. 

* See serial No. 31, Sth coloumn. The year 656 answers to a Bhadra year. The word 
Phassa looks more like an inscriptional name of the astrological name Phushya than of 
Bhadra. It may perhaps be a misreading for Bat (aeS) which is the inscriptional name of 

the year Bhadra. 
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Twetkein (oowoug^cgcSrS^).* Besides, designers of the Burmese 
calendar for the past years within our knowledge have worked out the 
year-names by the simple rule mentioned above and never by the rule 
from Jotitatha. Considering, therefore, the use of this simple rule for 
many years past and considering also the preponderance of cases where, 
for the dates running from 430 to 1145 Burmese era, the results obtained 
by the rule answer exactly the data of the inscriptions, it may be 
assumed that the simple rule given above was observed in Burma from 
the beginning of the present Burmese era onwards. 

Now the existing era was introduced in 638 A. D. by Popa Saw 
Rahan, the twentieth king of Pagan, eliminating 560 years of the then 
current era beginning with year 2. And it appears probable that this 
establishment of the era in its own second year explains the “ subtrac¬ 
tion of 2 from the Burmese era” (as stated in the rule), while the re¬ 
mainder is divided by 12, because there are 12 years in the cycle, which 
.progress in regular order. 

But then how are we to make an adjustment of those year-names 
in the inscriptions which differ from the results gpven by the rule? 
Should they be classed “ irregular ” ? I think these differences result 
mainly from mistakes made in the record of inscriptions and in few cases 
from the imperfect reading of dates which are always written in figures, 
except in inscriptions which are in Pali throughout where they are 
written at full length in words. Stone inscriptions in Burma were very 
imperfectly preserved and owing to their exposure to weather and to 
the effluxion of time, most of them have become obliterated. In some 
cases the stone has peeled off in such a way that what remain of figures 
3 and 5 look like 2 and 6 respectively; and figures 4 and 6, as they are 
written in inscriptions, are so similar that one is easily read for the other. 
Consequently the reading of dates has very often, as those who are 
working on the inscriptions of Burma well know, proved a difficult task 
and a snare. 

As to the mistakes in the inscriptions, it must be said that they are 
very rare in original inscriptions; but many a mistake arc met with in 
those which are copied from original stones at a later date. e.g. Inscrip¬ 
tions copied from the stones collected by King Bodawpaya and placed 
near the Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, Vols. i and n, 1897.” 

The above reasons will, I think, suffice to explain why there occur 
discrepancies between the data of inscriptions and results as obtained by 
the rule. There may be other causes which cannot yet be explained; 
but it is hoped that the simple rule by which very satisfactory results 
have been obtained will serve as a principle to work on in ascertaining 
the name of any year. 

The subjoined table shows the serial number, the Burmese ‘ era, 
names of years and their reference in three respective volumes of in- 
sriptions referred to above, and the astrological name which is the result. 


* Ante Vol. VIII, Part III, p. 264, bottom. 
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as obtained by the rule. Most of the dates in my test cases, as shown in 
the table, are from the " Original Inscriptions collected by king Bodaw- 
paya, and now placed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura”; the 
year name of the same date that cannot be found in either of the other 
two volumes or in both is left blank* in its respective column. 

Abbreviations in the following table:— 

A—“ Original Inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya and now 
placed near l;he Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura.” 

PPA—“ Inscriptions of Pagan, Piyna and Ava.” 

UB I—“ Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, Vol. i 


Serial No. | 

Burmese Era. | 

A 

PPA 

UB 1 . 

Result as 
obtained 
by the 
rule. 

(Astrologi¬ 
cal name). 

Name of 
Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

Name of 
Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

Name 
of Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

I 

430 

Bhass 

9,1 





Kyattika 

2 

464 

Asan 

15,2 





Bhadra 

3 

467 

Pisyak 

II, 16 


• , 



Migasi 

4 

469 

Magha 

i8.i 


• • 



Magha 

5 

522 

Jeyya 

29,1 


• • 



Asalhi 

6 

533 

Cissa 

37.6 


• , 



Jettha 

7 

544 

Pisyak 

34,1 


• . 



Wisakha 

8 

559 

Pisyak 

39.1 


. . 



Sarawan 

9 

560 

Bhadra 

42,1 

Bhat 

212,1 



Bhadra 

10 

563 

Cay 

49,1 


• • 



Migasi 

11 

565 

Kratuik 

50,3 


• • 



Magha 

12 

567 

Cey 

51,2 


• « 



Citra 

13 

568 

Pisyak 

41,11 


. • 



Wisakha 

14 

578 

Phalakuih 

57.1 

Phalakuin 

149.1 



Phagguna 

15 

585 

Kratuik 

58,1 

Asuc 

58,1 

Asin 

178,3 

Assayujja 

16 

588 

Pussa 

61,1 

Pussa 

229,5 



Phushya 

17 

590 

Kratuik 

62,1 

Phyakuin 

98.1 



Phagguna 

18 

591 

Wisakha 

65,1 

Cay 

6r.i 

Can 

1^83,5 

Citra 

19 

593 

Cissa 

50,12 

Jissa 

174,1 

Sitssa 

184.2 

Jettha 

20 

594 

Asat 

50.15 

Asat 

179.1 

Asat 

187,11 

Asalhi 

21 

598 

Citsa 

68,1 

Cissa 

100,7 



Krattika 

22 

598 



Kratuik 

i8i,i 

Kratuik 

195,1 

Krattika 

23 

599 

Mrikicasui 

69,2 

Mrikkasuir 

179,11 



Migasi 

26 

603 

Mrikkasuir 

79.1 

Cay 

155,5 

• “ 


Citra 


* These blanks will be filled up in the next number of the Journal, if the dates required 
and their names are found in other printed volumes of inscriptions. 
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Z 

is 

'u 

cX 

Burmese Era. 

A 

PPA 


UB 1 . 

Result as 
obtained 
by the 
rule.' 
(Astrologi¬ 
cal name.) 

Name of 
Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

Name of 
Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

Name 
of Year. 

Page 

and 

line. 

25 

6 ro 

Kratuik 

86.2 



Kratuik 

340,1 

Krattika 

26 

621 

Asin 

90.6 

Asin 

106,1 



Assayujja 

27 

624 

Putsa 

IOI,I 

, * 

, , 

Pussa 

300,1 

Phushya 

28 

631 

Srawan 

110,1 

Srawan 

263,15 



Sarawan 

29 

645 

Asin 

125,1 

, , 




Assaujja 

30 

653 

Mriksuil 

130,1 

, , 

, , 

.. 


Jettha 

31 

656 

Bhat 

145,1 

Phassa 

123,16 



Bhadra 

32 

659 

Mrikkasuil 

139,1 

. • 

. . 



Migasi 

33 

661 

Asat 

143,1 

Makha 

107,1 

.. 


Magha 

34 

664 

Phussa 

147,1 

Pisyak 

294,19 



Wisakha 

35 

666 

Asat 

150.S 


• • 

Kratuik 

342,1 

Asalhl 

36 

674 

Phrakuin 

i6s,i 



Cai 

344,1 

Phagguna 

37 

68s 

Makha 

178,1 





Magha 

38 

690 

Asat 

184,1 


.. 



Asalh! 

39 

698 

Phalakuin 

191,1 



. . 


Phagguna 

40 

710 

Phrakuin 

208,6 



. • 


Phagguna 

41 

711 

Cai 

212,1 



Cai 

41,4 

Citra 

42 

713 

Bassa® 

222,3 




, * 

Jettha 

43 

713 

Jettha 

225,1 


. • 


• • 

Jettha 

44 

717 

Asuk 

239,1 


• • 

• • 

• . 

Assayujja 

45 

722 

Phalakun 

256,1 


, , 


, • 

Phagguna 

46 

723 

Cai 

160,1 


• • 

* , 

• • 

Citra 

47 

725 

Cisa 

264,1 


• . 

. • 


Jettha 

48 

737 

Cisa 

286,1 

Cissa 

25,1 

Cissa 

29,16 

Jettha 

49 

749 

Bissa* 

321,1 

Cay 

331,“ 

Cissa 

229,1 

Jettha 

50 

755 

Migasi 

175,5 



. • 


Migasi 

SI 

760 

Pisyhac 

350,1 





Wisakha 

52 

791 

Jay 

377,1 



, . 


Migasi 

S 3 

821 

Migasi 

406,1 





Jettha 

54 

833 

Asan 

412.1 





Jettha 

55 

871 

Jettha 

427,3 



, , 

, 

Sarawan 

56 

“45 

Jettha 

450,7 





Jettha 


Maung Hi-a. 


* Mistake for Cissa. C (®) is wrongly read b (») and the superscript i (®)of c 
appears to have been obliterated. 

® Wrong reading for Ciasa. Cf. note above. 
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PALI POETRY—A REVIEW.* 

In the Dhammapada the world at large has been long acquainted 
with one choice collection of Pali poetry whose stanzas have been culled 
from the best pages in early Buddhist literature; and that world has 
signified its considerable appreciation of the same by the repeated 
translations of it that have been made into the languages of all the lead¬ 
ing Western peoples. Now in this latest volume of the "Translation 
Series ” which the Pali Text Society publishes, it is introduced to an¬ 
other collection of Pali poetry which, if not so select as the Dhammapada 
—seeing that it is not a picked bouquet of verse but a regular part of the 
Pali Canon—yet possesses in another way an interest scarcely inferior 
to that of the better known v’olume of verse. For if here there is no 
continuous stream of edifying and elevated poetical discourse, there is 
what some possibly will more appreciate, a succession of swiftly drawn 
but vividly touched sketches of life in a long past age, among people long 
passed from this scene of things, but who, after all, are not so very 
different from us of to-day that we cannot in some measure share their 
feelings, and with them sometimes be grave and sometimes gay. More¬ 
over, in these pictures we get occasional intimate glimpses of the daily 
life of one of the noblest and most lovable of the world’s great ones, such 
that if for no other reason, this “ Book of Kindred Sayings, with Verses” 
were well worthy the attention of all who admire greatness and would 
wish to come a little closer to it. As Mrs. Rhys Davids says in her very 
readable preface: “ Short and terse as are the representations of both 
saying and episode, they contribute not a little to body out our some¬ 
what vague outline of India’s greatest son, so that we receive successive 
impressions of his great good sense, his willingness to adapt his sayings 
to the individual enquirer, his keen intuition, his humour and smiling 
irony, his courage and dignity, his catholic and tender compassion for all 
creatures.” 

Sometimes the great Teacher is found in converse with his intimate 
friend. King Pasenadi, where the King often seems to give as good as he 
gets. At other times, the Sage manages gently to hint to the king a 
possible improvement in his way of life. Non-human beings appear on 
the scene between whiles,—angels, as perhaps we should call them, who 
come to the Teacher to express their approval of him and his teaching, 
and to be answered by him in words that improve the occasion. Ascetics 
of other sects get their say and their answer. Proud Brahmins "come 
to scoff and remain to pray,” as it were. Erring brethren of the Buddha’s 
company are corrected, or when faint, encouraged in the good way they 
have chosen, by fairies of the woodland who seem zealous for the good 
name of the Master and his Order, and address the weak Brother in 


• The Book o£ the Kindred Sayings (Sanyutta NikSya), or Grouped Suttas. Part I, 
Kindred Sayings with Verses (Sa^thi-Vagga), translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M. A. 
Assisted by Suriys^oda Sumangala Thera.. Published for the Pali Text Society by the 
Oxford University Press, London, 1918- Price, ten shillings. 
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verses of such power that, as the record says, “ that Brother, stirred up 
by the Deva, was greatly moved.” More than once the sound good 
sense displayed in these verses, is fully appreciable by us even at this 
day. 

For example, a certain Brother named Kassapa whose habit it is 
to withdraw for meditation to a wood alone, is one day disturbed by a 
hunter in pursuit of a deer, and turning on the man, upbraids him for the 
cruel nature of the calling by which he earns his living. Thereupon a 
woodland deity appears on the scene and sets the Brother right thus:— 

Comes stalking in the fastness of the hills 
A silly trapper dull of intellect':— 

Sheer waste of time to admonish such as he! 

Methinks the Brother doing so is foolish. 

The man nor hears nor understands. He looks. 

But nothing sees! Thou mayst recite the Norm, 

But never once the fool wake to his good. 

Nay, wert thou here to hold up torches ten, 

O Kassapa, still he would never see 

The things he ought: 't is eyesight that he lacks. 

The labour of fitting these Pali stanzas with English words that 
will convey to a modern mind something at least of what the original 
words conveyed to those who first heard them two thousand years ago, 
is no slight one; but our translator has largely overcome the many diffi¬ 
culties in her way. Here is one of her happiest efforts. It is also, after 
its fashion, one of the happiest things in the Pali original. That readers 
may be able to savour somewhat of its quality, even though ignorant of 
the langpiage, we venture here to quote it entire along with a word for 
word interlinear translation, in case they may also like to see what a 
translator from the Pali has to do in working up his raw material. The 
poem is entitled: Kimdada that is: Giver of Whatl 


Kimdado 

balado 

hoti? 

Kimdado hoti 

van^do ? 

What-giver 

atieogth-giver 

ia? 

What-giver is 

beauty-giver? 

Kimdado 

sukhado 

hoti? 

Kimdado hoti 

cakkhudo? 

Wh»t-giver 

happfaiesa-giver 

ia? 

What-giver is 

sight-giver? 

Ko ca sabbadado /jofi? 

Tam 

me akkdhi 

pucchito ! 

Who and 

all-giver is? 

That 

to DM announce. 

asked! 

Annado 

balado hoti. 

Vatthado hoti 

vannado. 

Food-giver 

tCrength-giver i 

ia. 

Clothing-giver is 

beauty-giver. 

Yinado 

sukhado 

hoti. 

Dipado hoti 

cakkhudo. 

Meana-ofmovenient-i 

giver happineaa-ghrer 

ia. 

Lamp-giver ia 

sight-giver. 

So 

ca sabbadado hoti yo 

dadati upassayam. 

He 

and all-giver 

is who 

gives dwelling. 


Amatam 

dado ca 

SO hoti yo dhanmam anusdsati. 

Deathleeaaeat 

giver and 

he it 

who Doctrine 

teaches. 
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It is easy to imagine the child who first sat down to learn by heart 
this simple rhyme, tripping off his tongue with much enjoyment its jing¬ 
ling do s and das, and at the same time, without knowing it, imprinting 
on his memory some things which his teachers may possibly have found 
it difficult to fix there in any other way. Here is Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
rendering of the little poem. 

What doth he give who giveth strength ? 

Or he that giveth comeliness? 

What doth he give who giveth sight? 

Or he that giveth happiness? 

Who all doth give, what giveth he? 

Asked art thou: declare to me. 

He giveth strength who giveth food. 

AA'ho giveth gear gives comeliness. 

He giveth sight who giveth lamp. 

And he it is gives happiness 

Who giveth means to move. Whoso 

Doth give a dwelling giveth all. 

Who in the Norm doth give instruction, he 

Giveth the gift to be from death set free. 

Over the page from these verses is a set of lines which possess a 
pathetic interest, for they are also to be found placed at the beginning- 
of the volume as its dedication, being inscribed: To My Beloved Son;— 
the son of Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, as some in Burma perhaps may 
already know, having been a young airman who now lies buried in 
French earth. Here are the mother’s lines from the Pali in which she 
commemorates that young life lately passed like so many another be¬ 
yond all human sight and hearing. 

' Straight ’ is the name by which that Road is called; 

And ‘ Free from Fear ’ the land for which thou’rt bound. 

Thy chariot is the ‘ Silent Runner ’ named, 

• With wheels of Righteous Effort fitted well. 

Conscience the Leaning-board: the Drapery 
Is Heedfulness; the Driver is the Norm, 

I say, and Right Views they that run before. 

And be it woman, be it man for whom 
Such chariot doth wait, by that same car 
Into Nibbana’s presence shall they come. 

One of the most satisfying things about our translator’s renderings 
is that where need is to make the meaning clear, she does not hesitate 
boldly to incorporate with her text the cognate part of the commentary. 
Such procedure requires no apology when dealing with a language like 
12 
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Pali of a long past day whose ways of thought and expression are in 
many respects alien to us, or at least, unfamiliar. In Pali verse often, 
we seem to have under our eyes not so much a language as a collocation 
of ideograms which doubtless conveyed perfectly clear and definite ideas 
to those who first wrote and read them, but to us of another clime and 
era, are simply conundrums in the absence of help from some comment¬ 
ator of a day nearer to those days than ours. Needless to say, a scholar 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ eminence, is fully informed of all that Buddhagho- 
sha, the Chief of Commentators, has to say about these verses and every¬ 
thing connected with them, and gives us the full benefit of her wide 
knowledge both in her renderings and in the illuminating notes with 
which her pages are strewn. 

In one of these notes, on page 77, there is an amusing storyette 
from the Commentary about a poor Deva who has been hugely enjoying 
Paradisal life under a tree in whose branches nymphs have perched 
themselves, and soothe his half-waking dreams with song and down- 
flung showers of blossom. Suddenly the Kamma, the “ doing ” that 
has brought these nymphs to this bower of delight, comes to an end, and 
a sequence of unhappy Kamma comes into action which hurries them 
off to a purgfatorial world. Our Deva, missing their Heliogabulian at¬ 
tentions, wakes wholly, sees that his attendants are gone, perceives also 
to what an unhappy fate they have fallen, and comes to the Buddha 
with the bitter complaint (which forms part of the verses of the text) 
that what he had expected had not happened, and what he had never 
looked for had come to pass; and he pitifully enquires of the Buddha if 
he knows of anything to mend his trouble. But the Buddha, as for men, 
so also for gods and sons of gods, has but one remedy. He says:— , 

Save for high wisdom’s modes, by ways austere. 

Save by restraint of powers and faculties. 

Save by renouncing, by forsaking all. 

No safety do I see for living things. 

“ And ” concludes the narrative with sardonic ‘ humour, “ the Deva 
vanished there and then.” He has heard enough. Renunciation is no 
popular doctrine with godlings any more than with men. 

The speech of another Deva who however, does not draw near the 
Buddha to complain but to utter praise, is pleasantly rendered in these 
verses;— 

How many things light up the world and make it bright and clear? 

To ask this question. Sir, w'c’ve come. Thy word we fain would hear. 

Four things give light unto the world; a fifth ye’ll not descry. 

By day the sun doth shine; by night the moon makes bright the sky. 

And fire gives light by day and night, shining now here now there. 

But of all things that shine, as best: light of the Buddha stands confessed. 

Glory without compare. 
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The Buddha as an advocate of slaughter will come to many with a 
shock of surprise. Here are the verses in which another Devaputta (son 
of the gods) tells about that slaughter,—verses, however, in which the 
believers in big battalions will not find overmuch satisfaction. 

What must we slay if we would happy live? 

What must we slay if we would grieve no more? 

What is’t above all other things whereof 
"The slaughter thou approvest, Gotama? 

Wrath must ye slay if ye would happy live. 

Wrath must ye slay if ye would grieve no more. 

Of wrath, victor of Vatra, with its source 

Of poison, and its climax murderous sweet;— 

That is the slaughter by the Ariyans praised, 

That must ye slay if ye would weep no more. 

But it is not as an associate of gods or godlings that Gotama of the 
Sakyas will interest us most: we shall much prefer to see him in the 
simple relations of man to man; and it is in such relations that we chiefly 
find him, presented in the “ Kosala ” section of the book. Here he is 
shown us in the intimate intercourse of friend with friend, exchanging 
opinions and comment with Pasenadi, King of Kosala, a territory neigh¬ 
bouring that which would have been his own, had he not rather chosen 
to be lord over men’s hearts and minds than over a few thousand acres 
of soil. 

One day, so these pages tell, King Pasenadi visits his ascetic friend, 
having risen from a table where he has dined so freely on a favourite 
dish that he puffs and pants with repletion as he takes his seat before 
one whose “ dinner ” has probably consisted of a dish of juggery, honey, 
ghee, and sesamum oil, all boiled together into a sort of treacle, accom¬ 
panied by a drink of fruit juice. We can picture without difficulty the 
Buddha eyeing his panting royal friend with an eye in which there is 
more than a gleam of raillery, as he utters the verse:— 

For sons of men who ever mindful live. 

Measure observing in the food they take, 

Lessened for them becomes the sway of sense. 

Softly old age steals on, their days prolonged. 

The king takes the hint in good part, and tells his son behind him 
to pay close attention and commit to memory the stanza, and recite it to 
him every day when dinner is brought in. At the same time he gpvcs 
orders that only a certain moderate measure of rice is to be served him 
at each meal. And later, so the record says, he has occasion to com¬ 
ment on his greatly improved physical health, all due to observing his 
friend’s counsel; and enthusiastically he declares that the Buddha’s re- 
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commendations are good in affairs temporal no less than in matters 
eternal. 

On the following page, under the heading: “Two Sayings about 
War,” there is something that may or may not be apposite to present 
world-circumstances, but is worth mention in passing. 

Pasenadi, it seems, has been defeated in battle by his and the Bud¬ 
dha’s old ill-wisher, Ajatasattu of Magadha. And when the Bhikkhus 
(whom Mrs. Rhys Davids, with no just provocation that we can see, 
calls ‘ almsmen') come and tell their Master what has happened, he 
remarks that King Pasenadi, a defeated man, that night will lie down in 
misery; and utters the verse:— 

Conquest engendereth hatred, for he who is conquered is wretched. 
Happiness is to the stilled, who have finished with winning and losing. 

) 

But later on, so the prose part of the narrative relates, the - two 
kings meet again in battle, and this time Pasenadi is completely victori¬ 
ous and takes from his captured enemy his entire army, leaving him 
only his life. Hearing of which from his ‘ almsmen,” the Buddha utters 
the verses:— 

A man may plunder as may serve his ends; 

• But when that others take to plundering, 

Then, plundered , he will plunder back again. 

The fool thinks: “ Now’s my opportunity 1 ” 

Whenas his evil is not come to fruit. 

But when his evil deed is come to fruit. 

Ah! then the fool knows what is suffering. 

Thus through the evolution of the deed. 

The man who spoils is in his turn despoiled. 

Further along in this “ Kosala ” section, we find King Pasenadi 
asking his friend one day what kind of gift yields most good fruit. The 
Buddha replies by asking the king what he would do if, mustering his 
army, he found he had got among his men a youth who was of the noble¬ 
men class but was unskilled in arms, timid of nature, and likely to run 
away in battle,—would he keep a man like that? would such a man be 
of any use to him ? The king replies that he would not have such a man, 
that he would not be of any use to him, even if he did belong to the 
noblemen class. 

Then the Buddha asks him if he would keep a man for his army 
who was well trained, courageous, and not likely to run away in battle^ 
no matter what was his rank, even if he were a common labourer. The 
king replies that he certainly would keep such a man, that he would be 
just what he wanted in his army. Whereupon the Buddha, first of 
aristo-democrats, tells his friend that it is the same in his system of 
training; and speaks the verse:— 
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As prince engaged in war would keep that youth 
In whom he saw good bowmanship displayed 
And supple energy; and would not choose 
On ground of rank, one craven and unfit; 

So would the wise do reverence to him 
Who, though of lowly birth, led noble life 
Of self-control and magnanimity. 

Let givers pleasant hermitages make. 

Let them with candid trusting heart bestow 
Victuals and water and dried meats and gear 

And lodging on the men of upright mind. 

so doing, they will have abundant fruit of their gifts, conclude the verses. 

And in the last talk between these two friends recorded in this sec¬ 
tion, the ascetic reminds the king, with almost evangelistic fervour, of 
thejcentral point of his teaching. He asks him what he would do were 
he to be told some fine day that a great enormous mountain was moving 
forward upon his realm from each of the four quarters of space, crush¬ 
ing and destroying every living being in its track. And he goes on to 
tell the king that such a destroying agency is actually now moving down 
upon him and every creature alive, the crushing mountain of old age 
and death; and concludes his talk with the verses:— 

As when huge mountain crags, piercing the sky. 

Advance in avalanches on all sides, 4 ! 

Crushing the plains east, west, and north and south. 

So age and death come rolling over all. 

Noble and brahmin, commoner and serf. 

None may evade or play the truant here. 

Th’ impending doom o'erwhelmeth one and all. 

Here is no place for strife with elephants. 

Or chariots of war, or infantry. 

Nay, nor for war of woven spell or curse. 

Neither may golden bribes buy off that day. 

Wherefore let him, the keen discerning man 
Of active mind, to his own good attent. 

In Buddha, Norm, and Order place his trust. 

Who doeth right in deed and word and thought. 

Here winneth praise, and bliss in life to come. 

It is rather interesting to meet in these pages with the prototype 
of Lear and Pere Goriot. On page 222, under the heading, “ The 
Millionaire, or The Shabby Cloak,” we are told of an unhappy brahmin 
who pays the Buddha a visit, and being asked why he looks so hard 
bestead and wears such a coarse cloak, replies that his four sons and their 
wives have turned him off, and he is now under the necessity of beg¬ 
ging his daily food from others’ doors. So true is it that on the stage 
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of the world-play the same old characters are always present; only they 
are played by new actors. 

A touch of the quiet humour characteristic of the Buddha at times, 
meets us on page 219. He has been upon his usual morning begging 
round to the door of a certain brahmin three days in succession. On the 
third morning, the brahmin testily remarks: “ A pertinacious person is 
this friar Gotama. He comes back again and again.” Whereupon the 
“ pertinacious person ” sasys in verse, or is made to speak so by the 
chronicler;— 

Again, again is seed in furrow sown. 

Again, again the cloud-king sends his rain. 

Again, again the ploughman ploughs the fields, 

Again, again corn comes into the realm. 

Again, again do beggars go their round. 

Again, again do generous donors give, 

Again, again when many gifts are given, 

Again, again the donors find their heaven. 

Again, again the dairy folk draw milk. 

Again, again the calf its mother seeks. 

Again, again we tire and toil anew. 

Again, again the dullards seek rebirth. 

Again, again do birth and dying come. 

Again, again men bear us to the grave. 

But once the man of insight broad that Path 
Which brings no new becoming doth attain. 

Then is he no more born again, again. 

And thus that brahmin is well answered,—so well answered, indeed, 
that forthwith he becomes a follower for life of him who had begged 
from him " again and again.” 

And now—reversing nursery practice—having dispensed his jam 
first, the conscientious reviewer has to come to the administering of the 
powder. It is with diffidence that one ventures to call in question the 
judgment of a learned lady like Mrs. Rhys Davids, but the question will 
not down: Is the five-foot iambic English verse the best fitted to re¬ 
present the four-foot measure which is that of the great majority of these 
poems in the original Pali? It is much to be doubted. There is a light¬ 
ness, a lilt abut the four-foot Pali line that is entirely lost in a translation 
into five-foot verse. It cannot be helped: It is inherent in the nature 
of the verse. Even in the hands of a master who knows all the tricks of 
the trade and make fullest use of them, there is a heaviness, a slowness 
about English iambic verse which is in acute contrast to the ripple and 
run of good four-foot lines. Even Tennyson, master of his craft as he 
was, and resorting to every device he knew—and he knew them all—to 
make his five-foot lines march, seldom succeeds in getting them to da 
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more than shuffle forward; only at times, in response to his efforts, do 
they assume a forced and artificial animation. There is nobody to-day 
except may be a few boarding-school misses, if even they, who would 
not a hundred times rather read of Arthur and “his knights in Malory’s 
brave prose than in Tennyson’s blank, often, very blank verse. 

Let us illustrate; for “ to those of understanding many a difficult 
matter is made clear by means of an illustration.” 

On page 166 we have these lines of our translator:— 

Once born we die. Once born we see life's ills— 

The bonds, the torments and the life cut off. 

The Buddha hath revealed the Norm to us— 

How we may get beyond the power of birth. 

How we may put an end to every ill. 

He brought and stablished me upon the Truth. 

They that are born in worlds material. 

And they that dwell in immaterial heavens:— 

If they know not how they may end it all— 

Are goers, all of them, again to birth. 

And here is a translation which corresponds line for line with the 
original, and is in the same measure as that original:— 

The bom-are doomed to certain death. 

The born see griefs and sufferings. 

Bonds, tortures, and death-dealing stroke. 

Wherefore I take no joy in birth. 

The Buddha hath the Doctrine taught 
How we may pass beyond all birth 
And leave behind all suffering: 

He hath me stayed upon the Truth. 

Who come to birth in worlds of form. 

Who come to birth in formless worlds, 

They know not, they, the end of all. 

They pass again to birth-and-death. 

With all respect to Mrs. Rhys Davids we submit that there can be no 
two opinions as to which of these is the superior verse-form wherein to 
present Theri Gala’s stanzas to English ears. It is true that this hap¬ 
pens to be a comparatively easy example to translate line for line and in 
the same metre, into English. In many other cases the close-packed 
terse P^i might require two four-foot lines in English for the one of the 
original, to give all its meaning; but even so, the four-foot measure 
seems the only appropriate vehicle to carry over into English the light¬ 
ness and flow of the Pali. The Pali lines, each as a rule containing a 
single statement rounded and complete, give to each whole poem an air 
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of neat compactness and finish which does not appear at all in a transla¬ 
tion into five-foot lines where the meaning is frequently broken off 
through the line coming to an end. and carried over to be finished as 
likely as not, in the middle of the next line. This practice is quite per¬ 
missible in ordinary English blank verse; it is indeed one of the devices 
resorted to in order to relieve the inevitable tedium of lines that are too 
regularly regular; but it only too effectively disguises and conceals, and 
so fails to do justice to, what is one of the main beauties of Pali verse. 

A few minor defects in the volume are to be noted. On page 49 
and also on page 50, there is a line in which a foot is missing of the 
metre; and on page 193 there is a line that has a foot too many. On 
page 54 the last word of the text ought surely to be " what ” in place of 
“ this ” ? Otherwise the sentence concerned is not rightly a question. 

And could the great Teacher ever fall so far from his wonted dignity 
as to use such a word as “ jabber,” which he is made to do on page 297? 
Would not “ babble ” serve the turn equally well? 

“Slacker,” also,.and “doping,” and “reckoned” as a synonym for 
“ were considered,” which appear on pages 280, 279, and 282, in text and 
notes, respectively, are hot yet admitted to the rank of book English. 

These are trifling things to mention; but where a book is so good 
and in every way so well got up as this, it might as well be made a little 
better by holding to King’s English right through to the final page. 

For a last word: If there are any in Burma who, having done their 
duty by the pagodas, now would like to do similarly by the religion, a 
commendable method might be to send a little encouragement in the 
shape of a cheque to the Pali Text Society, of which the translator of 
this valuable volume is the ever-busy moving spirit, so that she may be 
enabled to bring out in good time in collaboration with Prof. 
Maung Tin a translation, accompanied by the authentic Pali text, of 
that compendium of Buddhist practice, the Visuddhi Magga. Almost 
entirely unaided, for many years Mrs. Rhys Davids and her husband 
have been managing the business of the Pali Text Society, bringing out 
reliable texts of the Buddhist Writings, so that the Western world may 
not lack a knowledge of them. And within the last ten years she has 
embarked upon the enterprise of bringing out reliable English transla¬ 
tions of important Pali works, and has herself done much of the difficult 
and onerous labour of making these translations, inspired by nothing 
but her interest in, and enthusiasm for, the good work. It would be a 
graceful thing to give her a little heartening from this Buddhist land, in 
the task she has taken upon her as pure labour of love, by relieving her 
of some of the necessity of looking about for funds wherewith to meet 
the constantly increasing costs of paper and labour for the printing of 
these volumes. DiiamtnadUnam sabbadSnam jinSti. The gift of the 
Dhamma is the greatest of all gifts, and those who take any kind of part 
in it make the richest merit of all men. 


Sllacara. 
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BURMESE NOVELS. 

5 —MY A GALE:* by the author 0 } Maung Hmaing, etc. 

Some considerable time has elapsed since the receipt of this book 
for review from the Editor of the Journal of the Burma Research Society. 
It would be kinder, perhaps, both to the author and to readers of the 
Journal to leave it unreviewed but the arrival of a peremptory reminder 
has withdrawn the case from the court of Justices Pity and Procrastin¬ 
ation and judgment must at length be passed upon Mya Gale. 

The sole virtue of the story is the easy narrative style which we 
have come to take for granted in all Burmese novels. 

Pamela Mya Gale (it is curious that the author seems ignorant 
throughout of her first name; independant sources of information leave 
no room for doubt that it was Pamela) was an obscure maiden living 
in Ava somewhere near the palace. Her mother was dead and her 
father was a pious foolish old man. She spent most of her time—for she 
was very beautiful—in repelling the advances of various umns and other 
gentlemen of the period, for postage stamp collecting was then an un¬ 
known hobby and a complete and well equipped harem was the general 
object of ambition. All of her wooers were treated to dull and leng¬ 
thy lectures far exceeding anything the English Pamela ever accom¬ 
plished. Women were naturally her enemies. After she became a maid 
of honour the whole palace gynaccum was continually plotting against 
her, until an extremely credulous king ordered her to be trodden by ele¬ 
phants. A wearier lot however awaited, and the elephants refused to 
tread on her. She then spent sometime as a nun. but lest she should 
lose her faculty of lecturing, a venerable monk fell in love with 
her and had to be dealt with. Some of her old lovers, too, found out her 
hiding place and came hanging round. After the death of the principal 
queen the king remembered her and elevated her to the throne. The 
plotting started again but she is still queen at the end of volume I. 

It is well known that the commercial novel runs on for as many 
volumes as the reading public may demand. Quite conceivably, a 
second volume of Mya Gale may be on the market. For people have to 
read something and Mya Gale may have been a welcome change after 
the weariful four-volume blackguardism of Maung Hmaing. Better 
books than either have appeared since and will continue to appear. The 
Burmese novel may not be a very high form of literature but it is a liv¬ 
ing literature of sorts. 

Mya Gale, as has been said, is a palace novel. The palace conven¬ 
tion has been as much of an obsession as the pastoral convention 
in the literature of other countries. The long sub-title or advertise¬ 
ment of the wares within which appears on the outside cover of such 


* Rangoon: Brahmavati Press, 1912 . An earlier edition was printed by the Tainglon Zabu 
Press, Rangoon 9 th December, 1904 —Editor. 
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novels, invariably claims to educate the reader in polite and oily language 
—to give an unsympathetic and possibly inaccurate translation. As there 
is no danger nowadays of being put under a mat and trodden by ele¬ 
phants the need for this sort of language is not great. And even in the 
old days the efficacy of the polite and oily style seems to have been ex¬ 
aggerated. In spite of Mya Gale’s accomplishments in the talking line, 
the king ordered her to the elephants. Possibly if the elephants could 
have understood her they would have trodden on her a little. 

J. A. Stewart. 

6 .—Maung Hmaituj: Part III, by U Maung Gyi, Rangoon, Kavin- 
dastri Press, Waso 1267 B. E. 

A wearisome continuation of the same tale of the doings of a 
neurotic flirt in the days of polygamic Burma. This volume like its 
predecessors has no other value than that of fine language in the mouths 
of the many lovers. —Editor 


Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey. Burma, 31st March, 
1918-9. {The Lineage of Kyanzittha). 

One of the most important points of controversy in Burmese history 
is the lineage of Kyanzittha, the famous King of Pagan. Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko discusses it in the Report under review, and on the strength of two 
extracts from Arakanese manuscripts decides that the Vcsali from where 
Anawrata obtained the Princess Panca-Kalyani, the disputed mother of 
Kyanzittha, is not in India but in Arakan and that the Princess " is no 
other than the prosaic Arakanese Princess Hti Hlaing Pru.” We con¬ 
fess ourselves unable to agree to this. History for history why should 
these two extracts from Arakanese manuscripts have greater validity 
than the Hmannan Yazawin and other Burmese chronicles? We want 
very strong evidence before we demolish Burmese History. One reason 
assigned by Mr. Taw Sein Ko for the improbabilities of Mr. Duroiselle's 
theory (virtually the same as that of the Burmese histories) that 
Kyanzittha’s mother was an Indian Princess is “ the distance between 
Pagan and Central India, together with the absence of facilities of com¬ 
munication, soiial intercourse and of a common language” (p. 15).. 
There was a difference of only seven years between the death of Ana¬ 
wrata (1077 A. D.) and the ascension of Kyanzittha (1084 A. D.) and 
yet the following paragraph of the Report treats of ‘ Intercourse of 
Pagan with Northern and Southern India ’, how ‘ Kyanzittha sent a 
mission to India with funds for the restoration and endowment of the 
temple at Bodh Gaya’, i. e., in Majjhima-desa (Central India)*, from 
where the Princess Kalyani came to be Anawrata’s Queen. This we 
think is sufficiently self-contradictory. We do not maintain that there 
is no Vesali in Arakan. But the mere fact that a Vesali has been identi¬ 
fied in Arakan is no reason why a Princess should not come' from Vesali 
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in Central India (Majjhimadesa, definitely stated in the Burmese 
chronicles). In identifying a town due regard should be attached to the 
country where it is situated. In putting forward the theory that the 
Vesali in question is in Arakan and not in Central India, Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko as not taken Central India into account. Will Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
disbelieve that a Princess—let us suppose—was educated at Cambridge, 
England, simply because some American friend gives documentary evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a Cambridge in America? 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko has also disregarded the name of the Princess. 
Panca-kalyanI, the beautiful Indian name is consigned to oblivion in fa¬ 
vour of Hti Hlaing Pru, the name of the Arakanese Princess mentioned 
in the aforesaid extract. The name of the Princess has been changed 
together with het- nationality. The extracts also refer to the invasion 
of Arakan by Anawrata, a fact not corroborated by Burmese history. 
However that may be, both Mr. Taw Sein Ko and Mr. San Shwe Bu, 
Honorary Archaeological Officer for Arakan suggest that the .silence of 
the Burmese historians is to be attributed to the failure of the invasion. 
If so, it would be difficult to believe how the King of Vesali could have 
presented his daughter to an invader \vho did not meet with success. 
The whole allusion to the invasion is not convincing at all. 

In showing these improbabilities in Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s theory, we 
do not wish to be understood to place implicit faith in the Burmese 
Chronicles. But before such time-honoured traditions are brushed 
away as so much cob-web we should like to sift the arguments against 
them. The wisest plan is to with-hold one’s opinion until Mr. Duroiselle 
has visited Vesali in Arakan. 


Editor. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. A. Maung Gyee, Barrister-at-law was duly elected a member 
on 25th September, 1918. 

Mr. J. C. Mackenzie, I.C.S. took over charge of the duties of Honor¬ 
ary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer from the Editor on 27th Sep¬ 
tember, 1918. 

Editor, 


Ordinary Meeting. 

THE GREATER TEMPLES OF PAGAN. 

By Mr. G. H. Luce. 

An ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at 
the Rangoon College on Thursday night when a paper entitled “ The 
Greater Temples of Pagan " by Professor G. H. Luce of the Rangoon 
College was read. 

Mr. M. Hunter presided and there was a good attendance. In the 
absence of Professor Luce on military duty in India, Professor Ward 
read the paper, illustrating the subject by means of photographs and 
sketches, which proved of great interest. The paper is printed in the 
present number of the Journal. 

Dr. Gilmore said he wished to say something which though not 
having to do with the paper he thought was interesting. Rev. Dr. Strong 
after returning from his visit to Pagan remarked to him that the temples 
in Pagan were erected about the time when Cathedral buildings in 
Europe started. This he (speaker)* thought was a coincidence which 
was interesting, and that was why he had made mention of it. 

The Bishop of Rangoon inquired as to the cause of the difference 
in style of architecture between the Ananda and the That-byin-nyu. 
Did Mr. Ward know who the architects were? Were they Indians 
or what races did they belong to ? 

Mr. Ward said that a good deal of Indian art was in evidence, 
particularly in the That-byi-nyu, but the Ananda was more Burmese 
in style. He could not say who the architects were or whether they 
came from India. 

Mr. Ross thought that some of the temples were peculiarly shaped, 
and reminded one of Singalese, Indian or Chinese temples. 

Mr. Harvey inquired as to whether Mr. Ward could tell them 
whether the architecture of these temples was efforts of one master mind 
or the result of the townsfolk; whether they were the efforts of one 
leading spirit, who was inspired by the people? 

The Bishop of Rangoon said that he has visited Pagan and thought 
that the Ananda Temple was the most beautiful. 
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Mr. Ward said that those who had studied the temples closely 
thought that the That-byin-nyu was the finest. The Ananda was kept 
better and that accounted for its outward appearance. But the Bishop 
probably saw the That-byin-nyu when it had not received its usual clear¬ 
ing and looked dark and dismal. 

The chairman in closing the meeting said the thanks of the society 
were due to Mr. Luce for his interesting paper and they all hoped that 
when he returned from India, he would be able to enlighten them more 
on the matter. Thanks were also due to Mr. Ward for his trouble in 
connection with the illustrations and explaining the paper. This was 
the first time that anything in the way of illustrating a paper had been 
done at their society meetings, and he hoped it would not be the last. 
An attempt had been made to give notice of this and open the meeting 
to the public, but this was not done. He regretted to see that more of 
their Burmese members had not attended. 

The meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks for Mr. Luce,. 
Mr. Ward and the chairman. 
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